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LUID OIL 


Tests made by leading yarn and thread mills prove every 
time that NON-FLUID OIL reduces traveler friction and 
stops overstrain on yarn — so cuts down the number of 
broken ends and does away with most blackened yarn. 


By providing clean, dependable lubrication, NON-FLUID 
OLL assures more even operation of frames with increased 
output of cleaner, better quality yarn at lower production 
cost. 


Write for Bulletin TIO6OTB and free testing sample of 
NON-FLUID OIL. 


ene 


Southern District Manager: 
FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: Charlotte, N. C.—Greenville, S. C. 
—Atianta, Ga.-—Providence, R. |.—Detroit, Mich.— 
Chicago, Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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¢Draper temple rolls have 
templed your weaves for over 
a century. 


¢ They are ground to close out- 
side diameters to insure smooth 
operation in Draper Temples. 


@ There is a Draper temple roll 
for every weave—from the 
sheerest synthetics to the 
coarsest cottons. 


What does your work require? A 
rubber roll for synthetic goods? A pin roll 
where teeth marks don’t matter? Or a 
combination roll where pins can grip the 
selvage and rubber the cloth? Why not 
consult with us? Take advantage of our 
132 years of experience. 

For in 1816, Ira Draper invented the 
first revolving loom temple. Ever since then, 
the Draper name has been synonymous with 
temple development. We have seen the 
introduction of countless new fabrics. We 
have been able to adapt our product to 
constant change. 


Buy the Best. Buy proven 
Draper Temple Rolls. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale , Massachusetts 


Atlanta ,Ga. 


Spartanburg,S.C. 
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FACTORING 


More and more, the word ‘"COMMERCIAL” is 


recognized as the ‘‘distinguishing mark”’ in fac- 
toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 
complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 
your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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One Word Can Make 
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YOUR NEAREST SINCLAIR AGENT WILL GLADLY ARRANGE 
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WHITE OILS 
POWER 


saving oil. 


Continual research explains the high quality 
of LILY WHITE and other Sinclair Oils. Sinclair 
has recently completed at Harvey, Ill., one of 
the most modern ond complete laboratories 
for petroleum research and development. 


FOR LUBRICATION COUNSEL, OR YOU MAY WRITE TO SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, t1. Y. 
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TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


One of the major concerns in a textile mill is high power costs. Just 
a little friction drag on each spindle, multiplied in thousands and 
thousands of spindles, builds up the power load and power cost. 

By the use of LILY WHITE Spindle Oils ax, Bx and cx these high 
power costs can be kept down. These oils meet the modern demand 
imposed by heavier packages and higher speeds. LILY WHITE Oils 
provide improved lubrication that has resulted in reduction of wear 
up to two-thirds of previous experience. Less wear reflects less fric- 
tion. Less friction means reduced power costs. LILY WHITE is a power- 


E. W. tsom, Sinclair Vice-President in Charge 
of Research says: “With the new facilities 
now made available to us at Harvey, Ill., we 
expect to find many ways to help industry 
cut costs through better petroleum products.” 
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MILL OWNERS AND PLANT SUPERINTENDENTS 
AGREE THAT ABBOTT Automatic QUILLERS 
GIVE MOKE PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST! 


“That's right, P. J.! We're doing over 2000 bobbins per hour per operator 


right now. These Abbott's are going to pay for themselves in 6 months!” 


P, J. is just one of many mill owners who have been amazed at the produc- 
tion records of these Abbort Quillers — pleased at the way they slash costs. 


These great filling winding machines give you better wound, better weaving 
bobbins that make better fabrics. And only Abbott has Traveling Spindle Units 
which require fewer operators and eliminate needless floor labor. A single 
Automatic Head per machine feeds an empty bobbin into each Traveling Spindle 
Unit as it passes by and doffs a full bobbin at the same time. Empty bobbins are 
fed automatically into the Automatic Head from a supply hopper holding several 
thousand empty bobbins. This simplified operation cuts maintenance over- 
head, greatly reduces manufacturing Cost to you. 


UP your production, LOWER your costs by writing now for further infor- 
mation about Abbott Quillers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Prepared Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New York, N.Y. Fesrvary, 1949 


Review of 1948—a year of growth for Avisco 


a year. The purpose is to assure cus- 
tomers of adequate rayon supplies 


of high quality at economical prices, 


Source of Raw Materials 


In 1948 steps were taken toward the 


New York. February. 


“Spinning Rayon Staple on the Cot- 
ton System,” a compilation of tech- 
nical data accumulated by the Com- 
pany since it first started producing 
staple in 1935. In addition, Avisco 
extended its Consumer Service Pro- 


gram to distribute basic information 


RAYON 20 YEARS AGO 


rayon ribbons are coming into their 


1929—Al]l- \ \| 


own due to the improvement in the AQ 


New York, February 1929—The 
Viscose Company produced an €s- 
timated 54,000,000 pounds of ray- 
on in 1928, thus keeping its lead 
as America’s largest producer. 


in making | | 


of yarn used 
them. 


Lewistown, Pa., February, 1929— 
The plant here of the Viscose Com- 
pany will soon open its second 
unit. Production is expected to be 


boosted by 55%. 


1948 was a year of particularly organization of the Ketchikan Pulp — on _ rayon to the greatest possible 
healthy growth for the American & Paper Company in Alaska by Am- number of users. 
Viscose Corporation. The Company __ erican Viscose and the Puget Sound 
produced more rayon than ever be- — Pulp and Timber Company. This is Technical Advances 
fore—and steps were taken to assure —_-a move on the part of Avisco to make 
even further improvements in pro- _ possible future increase in produc- Perhaps the most important techni- 
duction through a general program _ tive capacity, and to protect its cal news of 1948 was Avisco’s an- 
of modernization. The vear was also sources of supply. nouncement of the development of 
©  @ noted for several new technical ad- the“ Filamatic” process of continuous 
vances important to the entire textile spinning. Other major advances 
industry. A few of these highlights Important Handbooks were the disposable paper cover for 
are reviewed below. Released rayon cakes, which has been widely 
acclaimed by the trade as more effi- 
: : ; cient than the knitted covers. In ad- 
Modernization and Two important handbooks for textile 
. ak dition, new uses were developed for 
: mills, prepared by the Corporation's | | 
Xpansion | | crimped staple, rayon flock and 
Textile Research Department, were 
| bonded-web rayon fabrics, 
In 1948 American Viscose continued released during the year. These were 
to push its modernization program, “Rayon Technology” covering all 
© @ _ proceeding at the rate of $25,000,000 phases of textile manufacture, and 


MAKE USE OF MICO 


4-PLY SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon tabrics, American Viscose 


Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


1 FIBER RESEARCH 
2 FABRIC DESIGN 
3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. 1. 
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7 MORE REASONS 
WHY YOU SHOULD USE DAYCOS 


Remove more of the foreign 
elements from the yarn, 


Not affected by temperature 
or humidity changes. 


Oil-resistant and static -free. 


Daycos’ surface drafting prop- 
erties improve with use. 


Daycos will outlast other type 
roll coverings. 


Equally efficient for natural 
and synthetic fibers. 


7 Easy to apply. 


¢1,134 Spindles--- 
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In mill after mill... test after test... under 
actual mill operating conditions, it’s the 
Dayco frames that consistently produce the 
most uniform yarn at the lowest cost per 
frame. It’s no wonder mills everywhere are 
insisting that every frame be 100% Dayco- 
equipped. Whether your frames are equipped 
with flat or revolving clearers, there's a 
specially engineered Dayco to run natural 
or synthetic fibers ... better, more econom- 
ically. Let them prove themselves on your 
frames. Send your order direct to The 
Dayton Rubber Company, Textile Products 
Division, Woodside Building, Greenville, 
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I Save on time. Acme Silverstitchers prepare 
fiberboard boxes for shipment in record time. 
Boxes can move on a production-line basis, 


built as needed. 


2 Save on material. Acme Silverstitch wire 
used with fiber boxes helps eliminate large 
amounts of other, more costly boxing materials. 


3 Save on labor. Here’s an actual case! In 
one customer’s plant, one man, using Acme 
methods, prepares 5 times as many boxes per 
hour as he was able to assemble by other 


methods. 


4 Save on shipping weight. Fiber boxes as- 
sembled with Acme Silverstitch wire, used 
in the bale method, reduce packaging costs by 
eliminating other heavier packaging materials. 


Yes, Acme’s Four-Way Savings mean increased 
profits for you. And shipments prepared the Acme 
way are safer, more secure for hundreds of users 
throughout the country. Let us show you how 
to safeguard your merchandise and cut costs. 
Clip and mail the coupon below. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 1; ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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THIS ENO UP 


Textile carton being 
assembled with Acme 
Silverstitch . . . quickly, 
economically, securely. 


| 4 Fiberboard box of tex- 
tiles ready for shipment, 
firmly stitched with 
Acme Silverstitch and 
bound with Acme Steel- 
strap. Merchandise will 
arrive safely at its desti- 
nation without damage 
or loss. 


2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklet on packaging 
textiles for shipment. 


Gentlemen: 


City Zone . State 
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he range of 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDSON STREET,NEW YORK 14,NEW YORK 


chlorine and wear. 
No other class of dyestuffs has 
a the brilliance of shade and the | colors 
combined with the unsurpassed fastness 
ies of Indanth 
properties of Indanthrenes. 
BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « CHARLOTTE « PROVIDENCE « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 


are one definite means 


of 
modernizing all your old bobbin 


changing looms at lowest cost. 


What !t aAccomplishes—— 


Permits | bin capacity with 
practically e shuttle fitted to 
your present lay-end 


Advantages 
Fliminaces costly re of lay-ends 
or new lays——No changeove’ 
time——No shifting of lo 
floor spoce required—N° leasin 
-ewarping——No loss of production. 
Can be applied sing yor" 


How This Is Accomplished— 


By @ shorter ey® with same features ©* 
long eye—compact high speed tip con- 
design of shuttle 
increase in 
tle length. 


Standardize on Greater Capacity Shuttles 


Have ovr Shuttle service men give you 
complete details. 


Compare the L.F.P.- way with all these 
advantages to the costly and lengthy 
changeover method. 


Same Bobbin 

Capacity 

L.F.P.. But 
Longer 


L.F.P. More 


Bobbin Capac:t/ 
Thon old Style 


and Only 
Longer 


Old Style With 
Less Bobbin 
Capacity 
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| “Always keep your comb boxes filled to the 
me €=6—s proper level with Gulf Harmony Oil,” is the 
= advice of Gulf’s practical Lubrication Engineers. 
| They know from experience that this quality 
lubricant insures trouble-free comb box operation 
indefinitely. 

Gulf Harmony Oil has superior lubricating 
value—providing long lasting protection against 
excessive wear, overheating, and leakage in comb 


Boston - New York - Philadelphia - 
New Orleans - Houston - Louisville - 


sl Gulf Lubrication Engineers recommend 


HARMONY OIL 


boxes. It has superior resistance to oxidation— 
does not form harmful sludge. Thus small oil pas- 
sages are kept clean and free. 

For longer life and lower maintenance costs, 
keep your comb boxes filled to the proper level 
with Gulf Harmony Oil. To get the benefits pos- 
sible through the use of this quality lubricant and 
for expert help on other phases of improved lubri- 
cation, call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: 


Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
Toledo 
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I Use a FOSTER Model 102 with 7” Traverse 


MANY MILLS use a 6° traverse cone for no better 7 Cone holder which swings out at convenient 
reason than that they always have. height, permitting quick, easy doffing. 

If this is so in your mill, why not install Foster 2 
Model 102 winders equipped to wind 7” traverse 
cones. They will give you 10% more yarn per ian Ao 
cone, thus reducing number of doffs per day at 5 Empty bobbin conveyor BELOW bobbin pins, 


Several types of self threading tension and slub 
catchrmng attachments. 


the winder and increasing production. Reloading which discharges into STANDARD sized 
of creels in succeeding operations will also be truck. No handling of bobbin boxes. Double 
radial conveyor is furnished when different bobbins 
Whether equipped to wind 7” or 6” traverse are used on different sides of machine. ‘ 
cones, the Foster Model 102 willincrease produc- ¢ Flexibility. Machine can be equipped to wind } 
tion at least 100%, as compared with obsolete tubes, knitting cones, dye packages or warping 
models, and will reduce operating costs by %. cones. With minor changes it will also wind 
Features which increase production, lower costs, any taper and any angle of wind from 9° to 18°. 
improve quality and protect investment are as 
follows: — Send for Bulletin A-95 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S&S. A. 


Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Canadian Representative: Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., 
University Tower Bidg., 660 Ste. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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«SOFT WARP 


WILL SOLVE ITE 


No matter what your slashing room problem, the answer is Caro-Gant— 


‘eee eee 
“ee eee 


the modern, scientific warp dressing. You can eliminate soft warps, brittle 
yarns, excessive shedding, unnecessary loom stoppage and profit reducing 
seconds with Caro-Gant—the perfect sizing. 

Caro-Gant, the original 100° active warp dressing, contains no water 
or metallic salts. It is economical because one (1) barrel of Caro-Gant does 
the work of three (3) barrels of ordinary sizing. In addition, it prolongs 
the life of slasher blankets and insures minimum shedding and high 
weaving efficiency. Caro-Gant is the standby of leading mills everywhere. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION - 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Hartex Rayon Oils & Sizes Conditioning Agents Cationic Softeners 
Nylon Oils & Sizes Scrooping Agents Cotton Warp Dressings 
Products: Kier Bleaching Oils Splashproof Compounds Wetting-Out Agents 
* Finishing Oils Delustrants Weighting Agents 
Synthetic Detergents Leveling Agents Mercerizing Penetrants 


JASCQ ON) FCSCaTC 
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‘Extra Large Capacity Reserve Box si 
Ist step in Evening Process. 


Overfiow Chute Which 
Returns Excess Cotton 
to Self Feeding 


Stripper Roll Prevents Over- 
Opener. 


Sogding of Reserve Box. 


Gear and Shaft Connection 
Which Synchronizes Feed of 
Opener, Breaker and inter- 
mediate Sections. 


Standard 2?-blade 


Extra Large Capacity Self 
eater. 


Feeding Opener. 


- 

Evener Motion (2nd step in Evening g 

Process) — Regulates and Synchro- ——---____ 

nizes Feed of Opener, Breaker and 

intermediate Sections. 
The H & B A-1! One Process Picker has established an admirable record . 


i: for picker room performance. Modern Mills which demand exacting 
5 lap tolerance consistently report top efficiency, with rejected laps run- 
3 ning as few as 5 per 1,000. 
This exceptional lap uniformity is due to an evening process which 
starts at the Reserve Box in the Opener Section and continues through 
the Breaker and Intermediate to the Finisher Section. At no point, once 
the lap is started, is the evener process interrupted. 
Our patented Reserve Box (in the Opener Section), which acts as © 
No. | evener, is shown in the above illustration. The volume of raw 


stock in this box is kept constant, thus providing a uniform supply of 
stock to the feed apron delivering to the Breaker Section. 

The evener motion in the Intermediate Section is also shown. Here 
a cone evener regulates and synchronizes the rate of feed of the Opener, 
Breaker and Intermediate Sections. The lap produced at the Inter- 
mediate Section is so nearly perfect that the final evener process in the 
Finisher Section is greatly simplified. 


lod 
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LAPS PRODUCED PERFECT 


Evener Motion (3rd step in Evening Process) — Variable Speed Drive in 
Cage and Calender Sections. 
1. Thin Places Act on Evener, Causing Cages and Calender To Slow Cage Secti ; 
Down. Cages Take On More Fibres. 


ee 2. Thick Places Act on Evener, Causing Cages and Calender To Speed | 
we Up. Cages Take On Fewer Fibres. , 
Calender 
4 Standard Combination — 
/ } 

we 
Intermediate Finisher Section. 


The final evener motion in the Finisher Section, where our patented 
variable speed calender and cage drive is used, is also shown above, with 
an explanation of how it operates. 


3 BEATING OPERATIONS 


The H & B A-1| One Process Picker uses 3 beaters to achieve a more 
thorough opening and cleaning of the fibres. Gentle handling of the 
fibres is insured by proper beater settings and proper beater speeds so as 


® ‘ to deliver the proper number of blows per inch. Even the most delicate 
| rayon fibres can be safely processed in this way. 

: The Combination Arnold Beater, manufactured exclusively by H & B, 
ordinarily used in the Finisher Section, combines the positive effective- 
ness of a blade beater and the gentle carding action of a Kirchner beater.* 

; “Any combination of beaters adequate for the processing of any raw 

; stock can be supplied. 

PP 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ATLANTA, GA. 
815 CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
| NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, 
1201 JOHNSTON BUILDING 


bd 


RT DIVISION — PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. 
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COSTS INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


With Sheet Metal Parts of PROVEN QUALITY 


Made and Delivered with h DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


preparatory machinery is geared for economies! 
volume production. One of the South's oldest and most 
| experienced sheet metal plants is prepared to help 
: do just that. Through the years this 
painstaking workmanship and reliable 
knowledge and experience apgtied to 

make an important ontribu- 


| 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WorkS, Inc, 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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THE STORY OF 


HOUGHTON’S 
WARP SIZE 
In 
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IAPORTANT WORDS... 


Pay less fer found... . 


For the Houghto-Size CW folder and full 
data write E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Charlotte 1, N. C. or Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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Get yreater breaking strength 


station system 


rative cooling 


erative cooling 


modernizing or expand 


ing plants—for process- 


ing natural or 


fibres. 


5. C. STIMSON 
A-3 VIRGINIAN APTS. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 
1. L. BROWN 
666 DREWRY STREET, N. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


R. M. ANDERSON 
314 EAST STREET 
CROWN POINT, INDIANA 
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Unit system or central 


evapo- 
or retrig- 


for new, 


synthetic 


The Bahnson Company has specialized for 34 years in the 
design, engineering, manufacture, installation and service of 
industrial air conditioning— offering any type of humidification 
or air conditioning system required for the varied needs of the 


Textile Industry. 
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THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


~~. 
> 
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F. S. FRAMBACH 
703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD. NEW JERSEY 
Rk. T. HOOGOON 
1 CLARINA STREET 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
DEWITT CLARK 
553 S. FIGUEROA STREET 
LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
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Questions, answers, comments and other material submitted by the readers for use in 
this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


THESIS MATERIAL 


Sirs: 

I am a senior at Princeton University this 
year and have chosen to write my thesis on 
the subject, ““The Current Problems and Re- 
cent Economic Changes of the New England 
Textile Industry.” I wonder if you have or 
know of any material which might be of 
value to me. I would appreciate any help 
which you may give me and any suggestions 
which you may have 

Harry A. Stout 

3958 Washington Boulevard 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
{ First, we would suggest that you try to 
secure case histories covering the movement 
of textile plants from New England to the 
South—Pepperell, Pacific Mills, Textron, 
Inc., and M. T. Stevens & Sons; as to the 
last named, we are sending tear sheets of a 
series (‘From Rhode Island to North Caro- 
lina’ ) which was published by this maga- 
zine in 1947.—Eds. 


UNSIGNED 


Sirs: 

In your column entitled “Dr. Frank Gra- 
ham Gets Clearance” (January, 1949, issue), 
we notice in paragraph six that you refer 
to World War III. Now let's see. We only 
remember two world wars. Could you rebels 
consider the Civil War as World War I? 
Oh, to be your proot reader! 

‘Huckster”’ 

New York, N. Y. 
‘We refer to it as the War Between the 
States. “Huckster’’ wouldn't be much of a 
proof reader, or anything else, down here: 
he doesn't have guts enough to sign his real 
name.—Eds. 


CONFUSING SIZING 


Sirs: 

After reading the very interesting article 
in the BULLETIN by Frank D. Herring, two 
things in the January installment have me 
confused. In mentioning starch concentration 
it is first recommended that two pounds of 
thin-boiling starch be used per gallon, which 
is obviously too high, and a little further 
along one pound per gallon is recommend- 
ed; this is on Page 62, paragraphs seven and 
eight. Next, on Page 64, paragraphs eight 
and 11 recommend adding starch to hot 
water. You will find that paragraph eight 
begins by saying “add the starch alone. then 
turn on steam and heat up to ten to 15 de- 
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grees below gelatinizing point’; and in 
paragraph 11, | understand that the starch is 
to be added to the hot water. In the latter 
instance, I would like this to be clarified 
because, as Mr. Herring says, this is a diver- 
sion from a seemingly universal idea. I am 
not taking issue with the idea, but I suspect 
a lot of good mill men will. 

Robert V. May 

Technical Representative 

Southern Sizing Co 

P. O. Box 36 

Greenville, S. C. 
{| Author Herring replies: ‘I can understand 
the confusion. The first item mentioned, rel- 
ative to the ‘wo pounds of starch to on 
gallon of water, is an error, and of course 
should read one pound of starch to one gal 
lon of water. As stated by Mr. May, there 


" was a contradictory statement in paragraph 


eight, Page 64. I cannot explain how this 
happened, but the following will correct the 
whole thing and convey what I meant to 
say—omit the first sentence in paragraph 
eight which states ‘Next, start the agitators 
and add the starch alone; 
which 


and in the 
‘Turn on the steam 
and heat the mixture up to ten to 15 degrees 
substitute 
water tor the word muixture.’’—Eds 

Sirs: 


sentence States 


below the gelatinizing point 


I have read with interest Frank D. Her- 
ring s article on sizing appearing in the Jan- 
uary issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN. I note 
that he stated that the powdered locust bean 
gums would lump in the size kettles unless 
a very high speed of agitation was furnish- 
ed. We would like to call your attention to 
our “Non-Lumping Locust Bean Gum" in 
powdered form, which will disperse instant- 
ly in cold water with a very low speed of 
agitation. We have been manufacturing this 
product for the past year and have had quite 
a bit of success with it in.various types of 
mills. It is actually over 90 per cent locust 
bean gum treated in such a way as to make 
it disperse instantly in cold water. 


Ralph N. Jones 


Chemical Processing Co., Inc. 

409 East 35th Street 

Charlotte, N. C. 
{Says Author Herring to Mr. Jones: “I am 
frank to say that I had not heard about 
your non-lumping powdered locust bean 


gum that will disperse instantly in cold 
water. It seems that I was about a year be. 
hind the times on this subject. I worked on 
sales and service for a size Company in At- 
lanta a few years ago and we tried to over- 
come the troubles encountered with the 


powdered locust bean gum, but we were not 
able to do so without destroying most of 
the desirable qualities of it—elasticity and 
If your product retains these 
qualities, and I have no reason to doubt it, 
I think you have something that is all one 


could desire as a binder in a size mixture.”’ 


—Eds. 


adhesiveness 


EXTRA COPIES 


Sirs: 
Please send to the writer at our plant in 
Woodbridge, N. J., a copy of Prof. Francis 
Tripp's article, “Trends In Fabric Process- 
ing, which appeared in TExTILE BULLE- 
TIN, December, 1948. 
Dr. B. Robert Schwartz 
Hart Products Corp. 
1440 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 
{ On its way, along with copy of the Jan- 
uary, 1949, installment.—Ed;s. 
Sirs: 

I have recently come here from India and 
while working at H & B American Machine 
in Pawtucket, R. I., I happened to read the 
December, 1948, of TEXTILE BULLE- 
TIN, and after going through it I feel like 
having some of the this useful 
magazine. So herewith I am sending you by 
money order $2.00 and I request you to send 
me the copies of January, February, March, 
1949, when you will be publishing the same 
and the November, 
1948, and so forth, going backward as many 
as can be covered up by the money I am 
sending 


Issuc 


issues of 


issues of December. 


I am sure you will not turn down 
my request. I am unable to explain to you 
as to how much it means to me. Please send 
these magazines to the address below. 

V. D. Rahagude, B.Sc. 

c/o Barnes Textile Associates 

High Street 

Boston 10, Mass. 
Sirs: 

I have tried to visit some mills here but I 
could not see many. So I could not get a 
clear picture as to how things are being 
done in this country. | wonder if you can 
supply me with this sort of literature or 
recommend books where I can find 
this information. I wish I could explain to 
you how much this information means to 
me. 


some 


V. D. Rahagude, B.Sc 
Beacon Chambers 
Beacon Hill 

Boston. Mass 


{| Magazines and a list of technical books 
put out by Clark Publishing Co. have gone 
forward to Mr. Rahagude; we hope he lights 
in one place long enough for Uncle Sam's 
post ofhce department to track him down 
Eds. 

Sirs: 

We would greatly appreciate it if you 
would send us a copy of the TextiLe But- 
LETIN for Oct. 1, 1947. 

Ellis Emmons Reed 
Public Relations Manager 
Air France 

683 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 


{ Mr. Reed is interested in a story concern- 
ing a flight to Paris by the Maid of Cotton. 


—Eds. 
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442" gauge, 3” ring, 9” traverse, 208 spindles per 
lrame, 1945 model, individually motor driven. 


30—Frames Saco-Lowell 2344” gauge spinning, 240 spin- 
dies per trame, with Saco-Lowell long draft. 

30—Frames Whitin spinning, 244” gauge, with Saco- 
Lowell long draft 

40—Frames Saco-Pette spinning, 3” gauge, 216 spindles 
with Saco-Lowell long draft 


Ad 


Nm 


50—Frames Whitin spinning, 3” gauge, 25 


frame, regular draft 


spindles per 
4—Frames Whitin spinning, 3%” gauge, 2” ring, 252 
spindles per frame, Saco-Lowell long draft, just 
been rebuilt, individually motor driven. 
52—Frames Whitin spinning, 344” gauge. 252 spindles 
per frame, with Saco-Lowell long draft. 
s;0—Frames Whitin spinning, 3” gauge, 240 spindles per 
frame, with Saco-Lowell long draft 
100—Frames Whitin spinning, 244” 
per frame, regular draft 
2—No. 101 Foster Winders, 100 spindles each for 
winding yarn on paper cones and tubes 
10—No. 30 Foster Winders, 100 spindles each for cones 
and tubes 
}—No. 102 Foster Winders, 100 spindles each tor 
winding yarn on paper cones 
50,000—8” Saco-Lowell Speeder Bobbins 
40,000—9” Saco-Lowell Intermediate Bobbins. 
20,000—9" Woonsocket Bobbins 


gauge, 240 spindles 


100,000 
100,000—844" Filling Quills. 
100,000—8” Filling Quills 
54—-Foster Model 40 Cone and Tube Winders, 6 spin- 
dies each. 
4—No. 8 Universal Winders, 8” package. 


Speeder Bobbins 


1—No. 35 Foster Winder, 48 spindles, 9” traverse. 
20—Whitin Twisters, 3%” 
dies each, 1925 model 


WEAVING: 


12—-Crompton & Knowles Motor Driven Looms, 
96” between swords. 


CARDING AND DRAWING: 


5;0—45" H & B cards, 206” doffer, 12” coiler. 

,30—40” Pettee cards, 24” doffer, 12” coiler. 

40—40” Potter and Johnson cards, 27” doffer, 12” 
coiler. 


gauge, tape drive, 240 spin- 


Requirements. 


Telephones: 3-9831 


P. 0. BOX 1245 


12 
20 


GOOD USED MACHINERY 


Offered for Immediate Delivery 


DONT BUY UNTIL YOU HAVE CONTACTED US 
SPINNING AND WINDING: 


12—-Frames Saco-Lowell long draft tape drive spinning, 


40” Platt cards. 24” doffer. 12” coiler 
40” Mason cards. 27” doffer. 12” coiler 


50—40” H & B cards. 26” doffer, 12” coiler 


20- 


20 


40” Saco-Lowell cards, 27” doffer,.12” coiler 
40” Whitin cards. 1947 model. 27” doffer. 12” coiler. 
40” Whitin cards. 1928 model. 27” doffer. 12” coiler 


—Deliveries Saco-Pettee and Saco-Lowell drawing. 


four, five and six deliveries per head 

Deliveries Saco-Lowell controlled draft drawing 
Saco-Lowell lap winders 

Deliveries Whitin drawing. five and six deliveries 
per head 

Deliveries H & B drawing, five and six deliveries 
per head. 

Whitin D-2 combers. 


-Whitin Sliver lap machine. 


Whitin ribbon lap machine. 
Saco-Pettee 9x44 Intermediates, 108 spindles each. 
H & B 10x5 long draft slubbers, 116 spindles each 


-Woonsocket 8x4 long draft speeders. 


Woonsocket 10x5 long draft slubbers. 
H & B 8x4 long draft speeders. 


—Saco-Lowell 8x4 speeders, 160 spindles each, equip- 


ped with J-3 long draft 

Saco-Lowell Model FS-1 10x5 slubbers, 120 spin- 
dies each, new, motors and drives, 550V 
Saco-Lowell Model FS-2 8x4 slubbers, 144 spindles 
each, new, motors and drives, 550V 

Whitin speeders. 


PICKING AND OPENING EQUIPMENT: 


= 


-Saco-Lowell 40” Single Process Picker, 3 beaters. 


with blending reserves. 


i—Kitson 40” Single Process Picker, 2 beaters. with 


| 


Aldrich, hook-up, rebuilt. 


—Saco-Lowell, 45” 3 beater, Single Process Pickers. 
~Saco-Lowell W-3 roving waste machines, 2 beaters 


each, rebuilt. 
24” F-5 waste hoppers with Sargent combs, new. 


F-5 hoppers, rebuilt. 


-New Superior cleaner 
-Whitin Downstroke cleaner. 
‘Kitson 30” Buckley beater. 


Kitson No. 7 opener. 
Kitson condensers, 1—No. 6 and 1—No. 9. 
Saco-Lowell vertical openers. 


-Saco-Lowell No. 2 cage sections for vertical openers 


This Is Just a Portion of Machinery Which We Own and Which Is Listed With Us for Sale, So lf You Do 
Not See What You Want. Please Let Us Have Your Inquiry and We Feel Sure We Can Supply Your 


3-9832 4-8616 4-8617 


Troy Whitehead Machinery Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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pastels __, brilliant wines © 


B has good 


Brilliant Pink 3 
good 


“CHROMACY 
light and washing --- 
aning, crocking, 

pressing and 


fastness tO 
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fulling, 
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netration, excellent 
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hot moist 
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level dyeing pro 
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or, bathing suits and carpets- 
nours & (inc.), 
Delaware 


sportswe 
E. du Pont 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmingt® 


“ow 
CHROMACYL Brilliant Pink 3B 
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a 
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Will everybody kindly 


bare heads while we 
read these names 7 


THANK YOU! This little courtesy is no more 
than proper when addressing the leaders of 
the cotton textile industry. 

We refer, as you must know, to the “San- 
forized” licensees. The men who bring added 
value to fabrics ... who make it possible for 
millions of appreciative consumers to enjoy 
garments that never shrink out of fit. The men 
who, in 1948, turned out more “Sanforized”- 
labeled yardage than in any other previous 
year. 

We raise Our own personal hat to them this 
day, to give them the warm thanks they so 
well deserve. This comes from us. and from 
every converter, cutter, and retailer who offers 
his customers serviceable, quality cottons! 


“SANFORIZED 


TRace maaan 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. permits use of its trade- 
mark *““Sanforized,”’ adopted in 1930, only on fabrics 
which meet this company’s rigid shrinkage recuire- 
ments. Fabrics bearing the trade-mark “Sanforized”’ 
will not shrink more than 1% by the Government's 
standard test. 

40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. * BArclay 7-2082 


And here ‘ 


ARGENTINA 


S. A. L. C. FABRICA ARGENTINA DE ALPARGATAS 
Patricios 1053. Buenos Aires, Argentina 


AUSTRALIA 


BRADFORD COTTON MILLS LIMITED 
“Bradmil House.” Missenden & Parramatta Rds.. Camperdown, Sydney 
N.S.W.. Australia 


AUSTRAL SILK & COTTON MILLS PTY. LIMITED... Meibournce. Australia 


BRAZIL 
Rua Candelaria 67, Rio de Janciro, Brazil 
Rua Javari 403, Sao Paulo. Brazil 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


COMPANHIA AMERICA FABRII 
COTONIFICIO RUDOLFO CRESPI 
SAO PAULO ALPARGATAS, S.A 


BELGIUM 
ALSBERGE & VAN OOSI Gand, Belgium 
CANADA 
CANADIAN COTTONS LIMITED 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, LTD 
MONTREAL COTTONS LIMITED Vallevficld, Ouc., Canada 
ROBINSON COTTON MILLS. LTD.. 183 George St.. Toronto 2. Que., Canada 
WABASSO COTTON COMPANY LID Three Rivers, Que., Canada 


Montreal. Ouc.. Canada 
Magog. OQuc.. Canada 


CHILE 
FABRICAS TEXTILES CAUPOLICAN-CHIGUAYANTE, §.A.., 
Chiguayante Mill, Concepcion. Chile 
JORGE HIRMAS H Santiago, Chile 
COLOMBIA 
TEJIDOS EL CONDOR, S.A Condor Mill, Medellin, Rep. of Colombia 


COMPANIA COLOMBIANA DE TEJIDOS 
Colteier Mill. Medellin. Rep of Colombia 


TEJIDOS DE OCCIDENTE, S.A Manizales, Rep. of Colombia 


CUBA 
COMPANIA TEXTILERA ARIGUANABO, S.A 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
CORPORATION USTI Ceska Trebova,+ Czechoslovakia 
CORPORATION DVUR KRALOVE Haije. Crechosiovakia 
CORPORATION NACHOD Nachod, Czechoslovakia 


Havana, Cuba 


DENMARK 
A'S GRENAA DAMPVAEVERI Grenaa, Denmark 
AKTIESELSKABET DE FORENEDE TEXTILIFABRIKKER I. AALBORG 
Aalborg. Denmark 
BLOCH & ANDRESEN Copenhagen, Denmark 
EIRE 


SETFAST LIMITED 3. College Green, Dublin, Eire 


FRANCE 


SOCIETE ANONYME DE BLANCHIMENTS TEINTURES ET IMPRES- &) 


SIONS 4. Rue du Garet. Lyon. France 
GILLET-THAON 23. Rue de Marignan, Paris 8c, France 


ETABLISSEMENTS SCHAEFFER & ClE.. 
Pfastatt-ic-Chateau, Haut-Rhin, France 


GERMANY 
Uhingen,. Germany 
Bocholh,. Germany 
Augsburg. Germany 
Kirchheim-Teck. Germany 
Reutlingen. Germany 
W indelsbiciche. Germany 


BLEICHEREI 

GEBRUDER BOGGERING, G.M.B.H 
CHRISTIAN DIERIG A. G 
AUGUST GEIGER, KOMM. GES 
ULRICH GMINDER, G.M.B.H. 
HERMANN WINDEL 


GREAT BRITAIN 


BLEACHERS ASSOCIATION LIMITED. 
Blackfriars Housce,. Parsonage. Manchester 3, England 


In Eight Plants as Follows 
A. C. Bealey & Son Ltd. Radcliffe, Lancashire. England 
T. R. Bridson & Sons Ltd. Bohton Bicachworks, Bolton. England 
Eden & Thwaites. Ltd Edgeicy Bicachworks, Stockport, Cheshire. England 
James Hardcastic & Co., Ltd. Bradshaw Works, Near Bolton, England 
Kirkpatrick Bros. Ltd Ballyclare, County Antrim, Northern 
James McHaffie & Son Lid Kirktonfield. Neilston (Near Glasgow), Scotland 
John Stanning & Son Lid Leyland Bicachworks, Leyland, Preston, England 
Sykes & Company Ltd Edgcicy Bleachworks, Stockport, Cheshire, England 
BRADFORD DYERS'’ ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
39 Well Street, Bradford, England 
J. CHADWICK & CO., LTD.., 
Springbrook Works, Oldham. Lancashire. England 
DEAKINS, LIMITED Egerton Dye Works, Near Bolton, Engiand 
DROMONA & MAINE LIMITED. Culleybackey, Co. Antrim. Northern Ireland 
GROVE DYEING CO. LTD Littleborough, Lancashire, England 
J. J. HADFLELD, LTD.....Garrison Bleach & Dye Works, Birch Vaile, Engian« 
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/ —The ‘Who's Who'of the Cotton World / 
they are! —The Whos Who od 
“SANFORIZED” LICENSEES 

: GREAT BRITAIN (Continued) UNITED STATES (Continued) 

; 1. MANDLEBERG & CO., LTD CONE FINISHING CO Greensboro. N C 
na : Albion Works. Pendicton. Salford, 6. Lancashire, England CONE MILLS CORPORATION—Cliffside Plant Cliffside N.C 

THE PIN CROFT DYEING & PRINTING CO CONE MILLS CORP.—White Oak Mill Greensboro, N C 

Market St.. Adlington. Lanc.. England CONE MILLS CORP.—Proximity Mill Greensboro, N C 

lia YORK STREET FLAX SPINNING CO... LTD Belfast, Northern Ircland PRINT WORKS 

é CRANSTON PRINT WORKS COMPANY.... Webster, Mass 

. HOLLAND CROMPTON-SHENANDOAH CO Waynesboro. Va 
zil RBLIJDENSTI IN & CO... N.V | Enschede, Holland CRYSTAL SPRINGS BLEACHERY Chickamauen. Ga 
zil KONINKLUKE STOOMWEVERI TE NUVE RDAL N.\ DAN RIVER MILLS. INCORPORATED Denville. Ve 
wil ¢ NEDERLANDOOHE STOOMBLESKERU fe. ERWIN COTTON MILLS COMPANY Cooleemec 

VAN HEEK & CO., N.V Enschede, Holland 7 
um 2 FAIRFOREST COMPANY—Eagie & Phenix Division Columbus. Ga 

INDIA FAIRFOREST FINISHING 0 Spartanbure. S 

BINNY & CO. (MADRAS) LIMITED Madras, India OF THE LOOM, Int 
ada ' GLENLYON PRINT WORKS Phillipsdaic. R 
wale . ITALY GOLD-TEX FABRICS CORP.—Mill Division Rock Hill, S C 
COTONIFICIO VALLE DI SUSA 8, Corso Re Umberto, Torino, Italy pet 
ada GREAT FALLS BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS, INC Somersworth, N H 
ada } MEXICO GRANITEVILLE COMPANY—Greee Division Graniteville. S C 

: GRANITEVILLE COMPANY Sibicy-Enterprise Division Augusia. Ga 

COMPANIA INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURERA DE ATLIXCO. Mant 

; EL GLOBO, S.A | Atzcapotzalco, Mexico, D.F., Mexico INDUSTRIAL COTTON MILLS CO., INC Rock Hill, S C 

nie C NORIEOA CIA Bat LANE COT TON Mil LS COMPANY New Oricans. La 

ais vie arras, \-oanulla, NCKICO THE LAWRENCI PRINI WORKS, INC... Lawrence, Mass 
shin y Me LONSDALE COMPANY Lonsdale, R. I. 

Ciudad Mendoza, Ver., Mexico LOWELL BLEACHERY. INC <udit. Louis. Mo 

NORWAY LOWELL BLEACHERY SOUTH Griftin. Ga 
% ANDREW Y. MICHIE & SONS CO Philadciphia. Pa 
uba Onto, Norway MILLVILLE MANUFACTURING CO Millville, N. J 

PALESTINE MOORESVILLE COTTON MILLS | Mooresville, N.C 

ine 7 KURDANEH TEXTILE WORKS LTD. MOl NI HOPE | INISHING COMPANY North Dighton, Mass 

c/o “Ata” Textile Co., Lid... P. O. Box 685, Haifa, Palestine NASHUA MANUFACTURING COMPANY Nashua, N. Hi 
akia ’ NATIONAL DYEING & FINISHING CORPORATION. Culver City. Calif. 
aka Gl PERU - NEW BRAUNFELS TEXTILE MILLS New Braunfels, Texas 

INCA COTTON MILL CO., LTD Lima, Peru NORTH CAROLINA FINISHING COMPANY.. Salisbury, N. C 

FABRICA DE TEJIDOS “LA UNION” LTDA.. IHt ONEIDA BLEACHERY, INC. New York Mills. NY. 
nark Casilla Correo 2066, Lima. Peru PACIFIC MILLS Lyman, S. C. 
RG 3 COMPANIAS UNIDAS VITARTE Y VICTORIA, S.A Lima, Peru PACOLET MANUFACTURING CO New Holland, Ga 
hark ¢ PEE DEE TEXTILE COMPANY, INC Rockingham. N. C. 
na rk SWEDEN PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY Lindale, Ga 

BORAS WAEFVERI AKTIEBOLAG Boras. Sweden PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO.—Lewiston Div Lewiston. Me 

MAB Box 278. Malmoe. Sweden PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO.—Alabama Division Opelika, Ala. 
Fire 4 MOELNLYCKE VAEFVERIAKTIEBOLAG Goeteborg, Sweden PILOT MILLS CO Raicigh. N.C 

; PLYMOUTH FINISHING CO., INC Fall River, Mass 

| SWITZERLAND PROVIDENCE D. B. & C. CO Providence, R. L. 
ance HABIS-TEXTIL AG RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION—Ware Shoals Division, 
— HEBERLEIN & CO., AG Wattwil, Switzerland 

MOOS RIEGEL TEXTILE CORPORATION—Trion Division Irion, Ga 
ance R MUFLLER & CII | AG maa Swit ay 4 ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY—Mill No. |] Roanoke Rapids, N. C 

G CARI ROBERTSON BLEACHERY & DYE WORKS New Milford, Conn. 
okie ae imerthur, Switzerland ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO Rock Hill, S.C 
many THE RUSSELL MFG. CO., INC Alexander City, Ala 
nany SYRIA SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS, INC Saylesville, R. I 
nany q ARIDA BROTHERS CORPORATION Tripoli, Lebanon. Syria SAYLES-BILTMORE BLEACHERIES, INC. Biltmore, N.C 
nany PHILIP L SHEERR A&A SONS Frankford, Philadeciphia, Pa. 
many | UNITED STATES SLATERSVILLE FINISHING CO., Division of Kendall Mills, Slatersvilic, RI. 
nany ALABAMA MILLS. INC Wetumpka. Ala SOUTHBRIDGE FINISHING COMPANY Southbridge, Mass. 
AMERICAN FINISHING COMPANY Sere Memphis. Tenn SOUTHERN BLEACHERY & PRINI WORKS, INC Taylors, S. C. 
APONAUG MANUFACTURING CO Kosciusko. Miss THE. SPRINGDALE FINISHING CO... INC Canton, Mass. 
APPLETON COMPANY. INC Anderson. S. C SPRINGS COTTON MILLS Lancaster, 8S. C. 
gland THE APPONAUG COMPANY Division of Mills. Incorporated. STANDARD BLEACHERY & PRINTING CO... INC Carlton Hill, N. J. 
Apponang, R. 1 J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC.—Delta Company Division, Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
Pre ARMS TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CO...... Manchester, N. H J L STIFEL & SONS INC Wheeling, W. Va 
Sed ASHEVILLE COTTON MILLS IEE ESE Asheville. N.C SUMMERDALE DYEING & FINISHING WORKS Hoimesburg, Pa. 
THE ASPINOOK CORPORATION SUMTER TEXTILE MILLS Sumter, C. 
AVONDAI SWIFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY. Columbus, Ga. 
AVONDAI MILLS Ala rt XAS If XTILI MILLS Waco, Texas 
BANCROFT & SONS co Wilmington. Del TEXTRON-SOUTHERN, INC.—Finishing Div. Anderson, 8. C. 
BROOK BLEAC HI RY CO. Fairview. N. J. »M ASTON OF TON Mil LS Thomaston, Ga. 
MRD DYEING ASSOCIATION (USA)... scstvseee. Westerly, R. I. UNCAS PRINTING & FINISHING CO., INC.................Mechaniesville, Conn. 
BR WN M ANUFACTURING CO ee... dconcord. N.C. UNION BLEACHERY Greenville, C 
BURLINGTON MILLS CORPORATION THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY Norwich, Conn. 
gland CANTON COTTON MILLS Cramerton Mills Division, Cramerton. N. C. THE Ul ICA WILI OW \ ALE BLEACHING CO. Chadwicks, N. Y. 
gland CHI Canton, Ga WHITE BROTHERS, LUNC. Winchendon Springs, Mass 
‘elanc CLRARWATES RING CORPORAT LON Chicopee Falls, Mass 
gian¢ ACTURING Clearwater, S. C URUGUAY 
gian INGS BLEACHERY, INC. 


. Yardley, Pa. S. A. FABRICA URUGUAY DE ALPARGATAS........... Montevideo, Uruguay 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


N 


in 


fi 


Truman's labor bill to repeal the Taft-Hartley Law, written 
by pecretary Tobin and the union bosses, sweeps aside every pro- 
vision in the latter law to curb “lawless unions, safeguard the 
country from strike epidemics, , and protect rank- and-file workers 
from union exploitation. Conservatives in Congress look upon it 
as a weak surrender by Truman to union allies who claim a "mandate" 
out of his election, and also a breach of good faith to the country 
in destroying every effort since the war to establish fair and 


decent procedures in labor relations. 


The new bill forces into the open the issue in Congress of 
whether the nation's economy is to be uprooted and torn asunder by 


Truman's motley array of off-the-cuff campaign promises. Some leg- 
islators see many of them as only products of union pressure, and ‘I 
trading for votes. 


In no sense does Truman's bill, say many members of Congress, 
safeguard the public interest, or the interests of management or 
labor. It would give union bosses unrestrained room for exploita- | 
tion, and bring a return of the jungle of the Wagner Act in labor | 
relations. ! 


In practical operation, the proposed law would fasten a i 
"code" of method and procedure on industry and workers which some 1 
Senate and House members believe would quickly develop into some- 
thing like the Soviet system. They point out that not a single 
expert in governmental labor relations was consulted by Tobin, a 


newcomer in this field, in drafting the bill. 


Astonishment, and then rising anger, swept over many Senate 
and House members as contents of the bill became known. It was de- 
scribed as a proposal to turn back the clock by 20 years, and to 

again set up Communistic and ruthless boss control over unions, and 


over the country's industry. 


While an exact appraisal of sentiment is difficult, there’ 


substantial indication the Senate will not repeal the Taft- eetionn 


Law without something much better to _take its place. Seemingly cer- 
tain of retention are provisions removing supervisory staffs from 
unions, requiring anti-Communist affidavits, and banning jurisdic- 
tional strikes and secondary boycotts. Fate of the closed shop and 


involuntary dues check-offs is uncertain. 


Extension of the anti- Communist affidavit provision to em- 


ployers is looked on as a face-saving device for union officials. 
Intent of this provision was to bar Communists from internal con- 
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The new Whitin Model “J” eight-head, high-speed comber 
represents a major advance in the complicated art of combing. 
Production speeds heretofore thought to be impossible have been 
reached, yet the combed sliver produced is distinctly superior in 
quality. Many features of earlier combers which have been suc- 
cessful in mill operation have been retained and undesirable 
features have been eliminated. Sound engineering principles, 
modern streamlined design and precision construction combine 
to produce an entirely new comber that will be received with 
enthusiasm by all mills manufacturing quality combed yarns and 
by the textile trade in general. 


Among the many innovations and improvements which 
distinguish the new Model “J” Comber are: 


Increased Production — 150 Nips per minute. By the use of a new 
cam and gearing organization for operating the detaching rolls, an 
increase of 27% in speed of the combing cycle ha *n gained. On a 
long mill test, extending over a period of a year mber produced 
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head 


Model Comber showing 


easy 


and fan drives. 


the NEW 
WHITIN High-Speed COMBER 


N. 


View of inside of the 


end of the new W bitin . 


accessibility to motor 


an average of 34 pounds per hour, together with a substantial reduction 
in neps. 


Completely Enclosed Head and Foot Ends. Motor and fan for the 
aspirator, installed in head end, are free from dust and lint accumulation. 
Rounded off corners and wide swinging doors permit ease of cleaning, 
ready accessibility to every assembly, and reduction of accident hazards. 


Bi-Coil Coiler. A 14” coiler can carried on a can table that receives a 
circular but non-rotating motion now takes two slivers instead of the 
usual one. Slivers are smoothly coiled, free from twist insertion, easily 
separated when being fed to the drawing frame. Reduces number of cans 
needed in drawing process by 50%. 


Wider Draw Box. Width of draw box increased to 91/4,” insures better 
drafting of fibres. 


You'll find the new Whitin Model “J” Comber a worthy 
addition to an already famous line of textile machines—a notable 
example of quality machinery built for long service and profitable 
performance. 


A completely illustrated folder oe the new Model 
“|” Comber is now being prepared and will shortly be 
kA for distribution. Write for your copy today! 


WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cc. ° ATLANTA, GA, 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


trol, and determining policies, in unions. Employers have nothing 
to do with this aspect. 


Three stalwart Democrats from the Far West have told Truman 
to halt his whip cracking in the Senate. They are McCarran (Nev.), 
Thomas (Utah), and Johnson (Col.). They defied Truman to upset 
their control of their committees, and pointed to a shift of as 
few as ten Southerners to voting with Republicans could defeat any 


Truman proposal. 


Opposition to Senator Hoey (D., N. C.) will develop under 
plans of Lamar Caudle, assistant attorney general, to resign this 
year to run for the Hoey seat. Hoey has been too independent for 
Truman liking, and was not for Truman before Philadelphia. 


Cold realization is settling down on Truman forces they over- 
shot the mark in cracking the whip over the Senate and starting 
to "purge" States' Righters. The whip cracking and committee 
"nacking" in the first week have raised the highest hurdle Truman 


will have to jump with his campaigi promise legislation. 


Administration forces plannei to rush through drastic changes 
in Senate rules which would curb filibustering Southerners, and 


push civil rights proposels t to early passage. About 20 Southerners 
indicated they could filibuster for two months, or more, on a rules 
change, which would be e fatal blockade to Truman proposals. 


Truman would like a showdown which would enable him to "purge" 


all States' Rights office holders. But with Southerners Joining 
with Republicans, he would have far less than a Senate majority. 
Southerners can get Republican aid in rejecting any nomination 
offensive to them, or intended as a "purge." 


Representatives Kersten and Fisher, of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, have run into a stone wall of New Deal and union boss. 
opposition to their proposal that firms bargaining in good faith, 
and having profit sharing, annual wage or pension plans for enm- 
ployees, should be eligible for lower taxes. This change would 
reach some of the best-known industries, including some big tex- 
tile mills. 


Hot fights are shaping up on long-range housing, flexible 
farm price supports, nationalization of medicine, tax increases, 
and Truman spending proposals. With Southerners i in alliance with 
Republicans, passage of these things becomes dubious, and civil 
rights proposals increasingly doubtful. 


Lobbyists for C. I. 0. unions forced their way on to the leg- 
islative floor of the House on the opening day. It was the first 
time in 70 years an outsider had "crashed the gate" in a House 
session, With organization finished, the intruders were told to 
leave. Old-time House members were stunned by the incident. 


A veritable horde of "carpet bag" office holders will be 


— 


foisted on Southern states if plans of McGrath and other Truman 
aides carry through. They're looking over Northerners who have 
gone South in recent years for Social Security and other federal 


units as appointees to big jobs in the South. 
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ROLLER BEARING SPINDLES 
wite FULL-FLOATING 
FOOTSTEP BEARING 


‘For Cotton, Kayou, 
Uyblou, Wool, Worsted 


This mill has modernized its 

old frames by installing 82,000 

Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles and Brack- 
ets, throwing nylon at speeds up to 14,000 
r.p.m. with 8 oz.,12 oz. and 16 oz. bobbins. 


Marquette Roller Bearing Spindles can be obtained by all frame 
builders. Specify Marquette Spindles when you order new frames. 


PROTECTED BY U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 

pAlse Manufacturers of: HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSES 
FUEL OIL INJECTORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE. S.C. + C. MH. WHITE, 1229 PAMLICO DRIVE, GREENSBORO, N.C. 
WHUAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GA. . JOHN J. HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE. LOWELL. MASS. 
IAN M. HALDANE COMPANY, P.O. BOX 54, LONDON, ONT. 
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Taft-Hartley Law 


The Wagner Act was so unfair to employers, and to non- 


union workers, that there was an overwhelming public de- 
mand for a correction of its injustices. 

As the result of a wave of public sentiment, the Taft- 
Hartley Law was enacted by Congress and was passed over 
the veto of President Truman. 

Polls which have been taken show that not only an over- 
whelming majority of employees, and non-union employees 
but a majority of the members of unions, favor the follow- 
ing provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law: 

(1) Protection against politically subservient influences 
(Communism). 

Protection of national health and safety. 

Prohibition of violent and coercive picketing. 

Free speech for employers (short of threats and 
promises ). 

Limitation of “featherbedding.” 

Retroactivity of unfair labor practice charges (with a 
reasonable time limit). 

Equal privileges for all unions (except ‘‘company 
unions ). 

(9) Restriction of frequency of elections, once certified. 

There are undoubtedly some differences of opinion be- 
tween employers and members of unions upon the following 
features of the Taft-Hartley Law: 

(1) Regulations of how unions are to raise political 
funds. 

Regulations of how political funds thus raised 
should be spent. 

Suability of unions. 

Prohibition of ‘‘mass”’ picketing. 

Prohibition of the closed shop. 

Separate unions for foremen, professional employees 


and plant guards. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
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In spite of the fact that a majority of both non-union 
workers and union members favor many sections of the 
Taft-Hartley Law, labor union demagogues are demanding 
that the entire act be thrown out of the window and that the 
grossly unfair Wagner Act be re-enacted. 

If the Taft-Hartley Law is to be revised it should be done 
after careful consideration of all of its provisions and after 
the public has been fully acquainted with all of the changes 
which are proposed. 


Your Loss 


The ship Leonard Wood was advertised for sale by the 
United States Government and bought by the Consolidated 
, a Henry J. Kaiser subsidiary, for $65,000. 
Surprise! When the ship was broken up for steel scrap, 


Builders, Inc 


Mr. Katser's people discovered a bonanza consisting of 662 
tons of pure lead. They sold that lead for $206,831—more 
than three times what they had paid for the good ship 
Leonard Wood! 

The Kaiser outfit paid $67,100 for the steamship Joseph 
T. Dickman, in whose bowels they found some more lead 
(112 tons of it), also “overlooked"’ by the bureaucrats. For 
this find they received $41,736, so that they actually paid 
anly $25,364 for the ship itself. 

Sixty-one surplus vessels owned by the United States 
Government (in which youw are a stockholder). were sold 
for steel scrap. The surn realized was $1,154,262—a mere 
fraction, of course, of their wartime cost. 

But the vessels also contained 2,000 tons of pig lead bars, 
which had been “overlooked’’ by the government officials 
who offered the obsolete vessels for sale. 

Those 2,000 tons of pig lead were worth $511,754. 

Selling ships without taking the trouble to discover what 
was stored within them, or pretending that they did not 
know, is typical of our bureaucrats of today but nobody was 
fired because $511,754 was lost. 

We are spending so many billions today that it is difficult 
to get any government official to get excited about the loss 
of a mere $511,754 or make an investigation to determine 
whether or not the ‘‘oversight” was intentional. 


Clearance of Frank Graham 


Several newspapers stated recently that Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Carolina, had been 
given complete “security clearance” by the “Security Board” 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

It now appears that Frank P. Graham was refused clear- 
ance by the “'security board” of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and that the only clearance he ever received was arbi- 
trary clearance by David Lilienthal, whose appointment as 
head of the commission was opposed upon the grounds of 
his own afhliation with ultra-liberal organizations and indi- 
viduals. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., well known radio commentator, made 
the following statement in his broadcast of Feb. 12: 

I have tonight some further information for you in connection 
with Dr. Frank Porter Graham, president of the University of 
North Carolina, who was cleared several weeks ago by the Atomic 
Energy Commission for all topsecret information on atomic energy 
secrets by the Atomic Energy Commission, headed by Mr. David 
Lilienthal. I reported to you, at the time, the announcement by the 


Commission, and its rather labored attempts to explain away the 
long list of past connections—sometimes as sponsor, sometimes as a 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Feb. 27-March 4—Committee week and Spring meeting. AMERICAN 
SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS, Chicago. I) 


March 5—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION. 8S. T. A.. Parker District High 
School. Greenville. &. C 


Merch 6-8—SOUTHERN SAFETY CONFERENCE. Hillsboro Hote) 
Tampa. Fla 


March 7-9—Annual meeting. NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Biltmore 
Hotel. Los Angeles. Cal 


March 10-12—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGI- 
NEERS, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa 


March 19—Carding and spinning meeting. TEXTILE OPERATING EX- 
ECUTIVES OF GEORGIA, Chemistry Building. Georgia School of 
Technology. Atlanta 


March 21-25—TEXTILE WET PROCESSING INDUSTRIES EXPOSI- 
TION, Tist Regiment Armory. New York. N. Y 


March 31-April 2—Annual convention. AMERICAN COTTON MANT- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel. Palm 
Beach, Fila 


April 2—PIEDMONT SECTION, A. A. T. C. C., Robert E. Lee Hotel 
finston-Salem. N. C 


April 11-12—American Institute of Electrical Engineers CONFERENCE 
ON THE INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION OF ELECTRON TUBES, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Buffalo. N. Y 


April 15-16—l1 1th annual meeting. ALABAMA COTTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Hote! Buena Vista. Biloxi. Miss 


April 16—NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, 8. T. 
A.. Spray. N. C 


April 22-——PIEDMONT SALES CONFERENCE, Charlotte. N. C 


April 25-28—PFourth SOUTHERN MACHINERY AND METALS EXPOSI- 
TION, Atianta (Ga.) Municipal Auditorium 


May 2-1—INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION, 
Grand Central Palace. New York. N. Y 


May 4-6—Annual convention. COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Sheraton Plaza and Princess Issena Hotels. 
Daytona Beach. Fla 


May 4-6—Annual NORTH CAROLINA STATEWIDE INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY CONFERENCE. Robert E. Lee Hotel. Winston-Salem. N. C 


May %-13—Fourth NATIONAL TEXTILE SEMINAR, Shawnee Inn 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa 


May 9-14—NATIONAL COTTON WEEK ‘sponsored by Cotton-Textile 
Institute and National Cotton Council) 


May 10-138—i18th NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION, Atlantic City 
(N. J.) Auditorium 


May 12-14—Annual outing. CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N. C 


May 26-28—Annual convention, TUFTED TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel. Atlanta. Ga 


May %30-31-June I—Sixth snnual SPINNER-BREEDER CONFERENCE 
(sponsored by Delta Council and Southern Combed Yarn Spinners 
Association). Charlotte. N. C 


June 16-18—Annual convention. SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Mayview Manor. Blowing Rock. N. C 


June 24-26—PTEDMONT SECTION. A. A. T. C. C., Goean Forest Hote! 
Myrtie Beach. S. C 


June @7-July 1—Annua!l meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS. Atlantic City, N. J 


Sept. 26-28—NATIONAL ELECTRONICS CONFERENCE. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


Oct, 13-14—43rd annual meeting. NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. N. C 


Oct. 13-16—National convention. AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS,. Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Nov. 3—Annual meeting. COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, New York 
City. 


Nov. 5—PIEDMONT SECTION. A. A. T. C. C., Charlotte Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


May 8-12, 1950—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION (and 
Allied Industries), Atlantic City (N. J.) Auditorium, sponsored by 
National Association of Textile Machinery Manufacturers. 


Oct. 19-21, 1950—National convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Statler Hotel. Boston. 
Mass 


EDITORIALS 


leader, sometimes just as a member—of Communist front organiza- 
tions 


At the time, the clear implication of the statement—although it 
did not say so specifically—was that the board's action had been 
taken in collaboration and with the approval of the security advisory 
board of the commission, which was set up to study and pass on 
cases in which there might be some doubt. It is, by the way, a very 
distinguished board. It is headed by former Supreme Court Justice 
Owen J. Roberts, and the other four members are former Under- 
Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew, Dr. Carl Cempton of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. H. W. Prentiss, Head of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, and Mr. George W. Humphrey, Presi- 
dent of the M. A. Hannah Coal Company in Cleveland, Ohio. 
When men of that calibre pass on an individual and give him their 
blessing, even in a questionable case, the public is inclined to be 
lenient, and to accept their judgment, particularly when the security 
ofhcer of the commission has given his approval 

I'd like to stop here just long enough to interject that the an. 
nouncement that Dr. Graham had been cleared by the commission 
as a security risk undertook to argue that associations of the past 
are an element to be considered, but they are not in any sense 
conclusive. The fact is the basic Atomic Energy Act states that the 
qualifications for security approval shall be character, associations 
AND loyalty the word 1s AND, not OR 

I find that many months ago, the question of giving Dr. Graham 
a “Q clearance’ on atomic information—which is a complete and 
blanket clearance on all phases of the secrets—arose, it fell into the 
hands of the security officer of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Admiral John Gingrich, who made an extensive study of Dr. Gra- 
ham, and upon due deliberation REFUSED TO CLEAR HIM AS 
SECURITY RISK. 

Thereupon the matter went to the so-called Roberts Board, the 
Personnel Security Advisory Board which I mentioned a few mo- 
ments ago, and there, a special sub-committee was appointed to 
handle the case, headed by Mr. George W. Humphrey. 

Then May 28th last, the Roberts Board held a meeting to consider 
the case of Dr. Graham, among other things, and in the morning 
session the Humphrey report on the gentleman was read in full and 
considered. Two members of the commission were not present but 
did put in an appearance after luncheon, at which timé the whole 
matter was gone over again in full. After a thorough discussion the 
five members of the Roberts Board voted unanimously to turn down 
the security approval for Dr. Graham on the grounds that they did 
not consider him a safe risk. 

At that point, Mr. David Lilienthal, the head of the commission, 
and his general manager, Mr. Carroll Wilson, who had come into 
the meeting, expressed great concern and alarm over the board's 
action, explaining that this would be very embarrassing, because 
Dr. Graham already had been installed as head of the Oak Ridge 
Institute, and to disapprove him would create an uncomfortabl 
situation. He proposed that the committee compromise by giving 
Dr. Graham a qualified and partial clearance. Mr. Humphrey ob- 
jected to that, calling the attention of Mr. Lilientral and Mr. Wilson 
to the fact that on previous occasions they themselves had said that 
a limited clearance is impractical; that it has to be all or nothing. 
Thereupon, Mr. Lilienthal requested the board to withdraw any 
formal action of an unfavorable nature at that time, and give him 
further time to look into and study the matter. 

That was the last time the matter ever came before the Roberts 
Board. Just before Christmas the COMMISSION, headed by Mr 
Lilienthal, announced that it had cleared Dr. Graham as a security 
risk, in the announcement which I reported to you at the time 

The Roberts Board and the Commission security officer, to this 
date, have never approved Dr. Graham. 


Three in a Row 


In an election held Jan. 20 at Lexington, N. C., the em- 
ployees of the Dacotah Cotton Mills rejected the C. I. O. 
The vote was: 

This overwhelming defeat for the C. I. O. followed simi- 
lar defeats at the Cleveland Mill & Power Co. at Lawndale. 
N. C., and the Aragon-Baldwin Mills at Rock Hill, S. C. 
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Equipped with 2 cylinders for average 
work... or equipped with 3 cylinders 
and ball-bearing contact rolls to 


increase drying surface for heavy 
work. Heavy copper or stainless steel! 
covered 5' and 7’ cylinders insuloted. 
Heavy duty self-aligning anti-friction 
cylinder bearings . . . self-releosing 
positive drive. 


WHITE CREEL (above) — positively driven — controls yarn 
stretch; mokes sizing faster, more uniform; smooths starts and 
stops; eliminates breakage and waste. Also available: standard 
over-under type creel with continuous side rails or extra-height, 
close-coupled creel for limited space. All creels ball-bearing 
equipped. 


Stainless steel SIZE BOX with extra deep bronze stuffing 


boxes. Size rolls mounted on ball-bearing journals. Special 
squeeze-roll lift eliminates strain... keeps squeeze rolls accu- 


Sure cure for size froubles! rately positioned over size rolls. 


Here’s a new, improved, mill-tested Slasher ... combining many 
special features and equipment... that’s designed to correctly 
size the lightest gauze or the heaviest sheeting at top speed 
and lowest cost. 


Whatever your specific mill requirements and problems, the 
WPF&M Slasher can be adapted to fit your needs and cure 
your sizing troubles. 


Check the many outstanding features found only in the 
WPF&M Slasher. Let us show you how modern slashing equip- 
ment and methods can increase production, HEAD END, built for single or double beams up to 26”, is 


improve quality and reduce cost. ball-bearing throughout, either friction or motor driven with 
voriable speed transmission, variable speed single drive, or 
multi-motor drive. Independent beam wind-up for beams over 


FREE BOOK LET 26" in diometer. 
“Cotton Slashers” 


Describes the many special features 
found only in the WPF&M Slasher. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY? 


Manufactured by 
WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
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What, No Cotton? 


TRANSIENT reader, who sign- 

ed his name -(available on re- 
quest), spent a night in Greenville this 
week and wrote us a letter which 
makes a very pointed editorial with- 
out comment from us. Here it ts: 
“Dear Sir: 

“The local telephone book lists 18 
cotton mills. (There are more than are 
listed in the city phone directory.— 
Ed.) 

“The war is over. Cotton goods are 
on the market. 

‘There is a big carryover of raw cot- 
ton. 

“In the above hotel I had dinner 
last night. A good dinner, well cooked, 
well served. Price, same as for all good 
food. 

“But, a cotton napkin? No. One of 
paper. 

“In the land of cotton.” 

Mister, we get your point.—Green- 
ville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


Dr. Shiver’s Discovery 


R. HENRY E. SHIVER, of the 

Converse College faculty, has 
discovered ‘‘something else’’ in the cot- 
ton seed—furfural. Furfural, it is said, 
is displacing coal tar in the manufac- 
ture of nylon, and through its discov- 
ery in the cotton seed many are pre- 
dicting that Dr. Shiver may rank as 
one of the great benefactors of the 
South. 

It is said this element is found in 
the inner part of the cotton seed hull 
and has not been recognized until now 
and certainly never been separated. 
Until now cotton seed hulls have been 
recognized as feed for cattle, along 
with cotton seed meal, which is another 
byproduct of the cotton seed oil mills. 

What the chemists have done with 
the cotton seed is even more marvelous 
than what has been done with the cot- 
ton itself, though that is an amazing 
story. When we realize that two or 
three generations ago cotton seed was 
a burden to the cotton gins. It was 
burned, buried and thrown into the 
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“WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


stream-—waste. Then came the crushers 
—the cotton seed oil mills, the oil and 
the meal and the hulls. The oil has a 
catalogue of uses and the meal almost 
as many, and now comes the hulls 
bringing nylon stockings and para- 
chutes and a thousand other things. 

Commenting upon Dr. Shiver’s dis- 
covery The Charlotte Observer says the 
“cotton industry begins to approach 
the meat packers business in which all 
is saved except the squeal.’ And then 
adds: 

“This development will provide a 
new industry for the South, because 
the hulls must necessarily be processed 
near the farms. Their great bulk would 
make the cost of shipment elsewhere 
prohibitive. As soon as machinery can 
be perfected to separate the furfural 
trom the hull on a large scale, we shall 
be producing that substance for the 
nylon and oil refining industries. 

“But, now that we have this chance, 
why don't we get to work on getting 
some nylon factories for the South? 
One of our chief industrial weaknesses 
is that we do not carry our manufactur- 
ing through to the end.’’—S partanburg 
(S. C.) Herald. 


Cotton's Competition 


HE cotton growing industry can 

see more significant signs of in- 
creasing competition in the country’s 
record-breaking production of rayon 
last year. - 

For the first time in our history, 
American production of rayon went 
above the billion-pound mark in 1948. 
The statistical record shows an output 
of 1,124,500,000 pounds of filament 
yarn and staple, which exceeds the 
1947 production by 15 per cent. And 
production of non-cellulose base manu- 
factured yarns and fibers, like nylon, 
vinyon, protein-base fibers, spun glass, 
etc., would add another 67 million 
pounds to the synthetic yarn and staple 
industry total. 

Total world production of these syn- 
thetic fibers has not yet reached new 
highs, evidently because of the lag in 
recovery in this industry abroad. The 


record world production, up to now, 
was in 1941 when the output totaled 
some 2.8 billion pounds. For 1948 
world production rose substantially 
over 1947, but the total was about 2.4 
billion pounds. 

The steady increase in American 
production of these synthetic fibers, 
however, is the point of greatest in- 
terest to the cotton growers. This coun- 
try is now easily the world leader in 
rayon manufacture, and most of the 
output of that industry, of course, goes 
to the domestic markets for textile fab- 
rics. 

And it is in the domestic market, of 
course, that this American production 
of synthetic fibers offers the greatest 
competition to cotton. For it has be- 
come clear in recent years that the 
American cotton grower must look 
largely to the domestic textile demand 
for his market. The export market for 
cotton has steadily shrunk. And all this 
means, of course, that cotton must be 
produced and sold at a competitive 
price if it is to maintain a market for 
the normal production of Southern 
helds—Greenville (S. C.) News. 


Capitalistic Cotton 


T isn't often that Capitalistic Amert- 
ca gets anything resembling a com- 
pliment out of Soviet Russia. But oc- 
casionally a functionary lets something 
slip which indicates that the Reds ad- 
mit at least some of their shortcomings. 
A case in point ts a recent textile 
deal, ‘the biggest in history,” between 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. Russia will 
undertake to supply the. Czechs next 
year with more and better cotton. But 
to make their offer more attractive the 
Russians stated that their product was 
“grown from American cotton seed.” 
This would seem to be admission 
that at least some strains of ‘‘capital- 
istic’’ cotton seed are better than any- 
thing the Russians have -been able to 
develop. Otherwise the Reds would be 
touting their own products to the skies 
as superior to anything the capitalists 
could show. — Greenville (S. C.) 


News. 
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WE MANUFACTURE, REPAIR AND RECONDITION TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS 


Let 


GOSSETT 
KNOW-HOW AND EQUIPMENT 


BRING EFFICIENCY TO YOUR MILL 


Keeping textile mills running at top efficiency has been our business for many years. 
The GOSSETT experience and knowledge in precision manufacturing... the GOSSETT 
skilled technicians who repair and recondition textile machinery parts .. . is an 
important and valuable asset to textile mills everywhere. Give us a call. Estimates 


gladly furnished. 


BEFORE 


*A* This spindle is 
badly worn. Note the 
wornout top, acorn and 
drive... . Now look at 
spindle (B) ... the same 
spindle reconditioned by 
GOSSETT master technicians. 


*B>* The worn top has been cut off and a new piece 
of spindle steel butt-welded onto spindle blade and 
the top ground to size specified. We also build up 
the worn top with hard chrome plate and grind the 
top to size specified. After retopping blade, if 
necessary we put on a new whorl (made by 


GOSSETT). 


LOOK WHAT WE DO Soe 
TO SPINDLES BEFORE 


¢C* This is a conventional 
band driven spindle. Mill 
specifications called for a tape 
driven spindle. GOSSETT tech- 
nicians converted at a fraction of 
the cost of complete spindle re- 
placement. 


*D + We removed the band driven whorl and put on 
a new GOSSETT tape driven whorl (we make 
thousands of new whorls every week). Then we 
arranged the band driven spindle base so that 
it can be used with tape driven spindle. Takes 
know-how and equipment plus skilled technicians. 


NOTE: All spindles repaired or reconditioned by ) 
GOSSETT are precision straightened before they leave 
our shop. All work is guaranteed. 


WE MANUFACTURE THE FOLLOWING 


Spinning, Twister, and Spooler Spindles and Bases @ 
@ Picker Feed Rells @ Card Feed Rolls @ Comber 
Detaching Rolls @ High Production Comber Feed Rolls @ 
Comber Draw Box Rolls @ Drawing Frame Parts 
(Metallic Drawing Frame Rolls, Common Drawing Frame 


Motions, Cast iron or Roller Bearing Shells for top rolls, 
Roller Bearing Shel's for top comber draw box rolls) ¢@ 
Bottom and Top Rolls for roving or spinning frames @ 
Lifting Rods ard Bushings for spinning frames and 
twisters @ Twister Rolls and Stands @ All types of Fluted 
Rolls @ Mote Knives. 


Rolls, Calender Rolls, Slide Blocks, Coiler Parts, Clearers, 
Gears, Weights, Weight Lifting Devices, Traverse 


OSSETT 


GASTONIA, 


B. W. GOSSETT, E. C. MASON, saces wen. H. A. HAYWES, soutwean ner. 


MACHINE WORKS, 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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now releases for 
universal distribution 


NEW ERA SPINDLE 


for old as well as new frames 


Attnoucu 750,000 NEw ERA SPINDLES 
are in daily use, it is only recently that manufacturing facili- 
ties make it possible to offer this spindle in unrestricted 
quantities. This completely new spindle is 


the first break with spindle tradition! 


It’s the only basic change in conventional spindle design — the world over — 
since the Sawyer spindle was patented in 1871. 


The SACO-LOWELL New Era Spindle blade is stationary! The yarn carrier, 
supported by two heavy duty, high precision anti-friction ball bearings, is the 
only revolving member. The ball bearings were specially designed for this 
spindle by the New Departure Division of General Motors. 


With its radical design features, the New Era Spindle possesses truly remark- 
able operating characteristics: 


Power demand reduced at least 25%. 


NO OIL. The sealed-in grease lubricant is good for 18,000 to 
30,000 hours! 


A simple, precise plumbing device saves hours in installing 
spindles and maintaining the accuracy of adjustment. 


No yarn spoilage by black oil from the bolster. 

Vibration-free, no heating, no oll throwing. 

Clean spindle rail, free from oll, lint, and smudge. 

High load- carrying ahility at top speeds. 

Tape life increased nearly 300%. 

No noticeable wear of-moving parts, after 30,000 hours usage. 


Under normal circumstances, never needs adjusting, repair, 
or parts replacement. 


Wm 


New Era Spindles are now available for new frames or for replacement of 
existing spindles—— with deliveries arranged to meet your requirements. 


OUR NEAREST SALES OFFICE WILL BE 
GLAD TO TELL YOU ABOUT THIS SPINDLE 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE and SANFORD, N.C. 


ATLANTA 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE e GREENVILLE 
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FEBRUARY, 1949 


nitiating Industrial Vision Program 


By E. W. HOWARD, Assistant Personnel Director 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


FYNHE first, last, and all-time big job of a vision program, 
like many other devices affecting industrial personnel, 
is a job of selling. First, management must be sold. And 
in order to sell management, enough convincing evidence 
of the programs worth must be presented to get their 
approval. In selling management anything one must first 
understand the device himself, well enough to present it, 
giving its merits. Management will not “buy” an indus- 
trial vision program, or any other type of program unless 
it is convinced the product is worthwhile. If you can show 
the heads of your company evidence that an industrial 
vision program has benefitted other concerns by increasing 
production, and quality of work; by decreasing accidents 
and insurance costs, or by increasing individual earnings 
and comfort on the job I'm sure they will be interested. 


Announcing the Program 


Once management is sold, the program should be an- 
nounced right away. If the announcement is delayed, word 
will get out through the grapevine and managements pres- 
tige will be adversely affected in making the announcement. 
Before announcing the program to the workers, it should 
be announced to foremen and other supervisory employees. 
These people are the “pivot’’ to the success or failure of 
any industrial relations program. Their assistance and co- 
Operation is necessary in rating workers, explaining jobs, 
scheduling tests, and getting co-operation from the workers. 
lf the foreman is unco-operative or antagonistic the pro- 
gram will be seriously handicapped. When the program is 
announced to supervisory workers they should be made 
familiar with its objectives, the benefits to be derived from 
it, and their responsibilities in connection with it. They 
should be given enough information to enable them to 
answer some of the many questions which the workers will 
ask. They can help sell the program to the workers under 
them. 


Education Campaign 


Before vision testing is started there should be an em- 
ployee relations campaign to sell the program to the work- 
ers. This campaign should be vigorously continued to pre- 
vent suspicion that the program is a device for weeding out 
undesirables. An employee education campaign is essential 
to success, and if it is neglected the program may fail. 
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In explaining the program to the employees the advan- 
tages to him as an individual should be stressed—greater 
comfort, safety, ease of doing the job, etc. It should be 
explained to employees that their job security will not be 
affected. The tests should be given on company time, and 
not on the employees time. 

If the program is properly explained to the employee, 
and his job security is assured, he will have no fear or hesi- 
tancy in taking the tests. In fact his co-operation is some- 
times surprising. But fail to give adequate notice or ex- 
planation, and a lack of co-operation is apt to be encounter- 
ed. It has been our experience that most employees are 
very receptive to our vision program, they are anxious to 
take the test, and even more anxious to know the results of 
their tests. 

The test itself, like other psychological tests, must be ad- 
ministered by trained personnel and in accordance with 
established procedure. The over-all success of the program 
can be no better than the care and attention given each in- 
dividual test. 


Establishing Vision Standards 


After tests are completed vision standards are established 
on the basis of the general visual pattern of the better work- 
ers. It is preferable to establish these standards according 
to jobs, sometimes however it becomes necessary to estab- 
lish standards on groups of jobs which are similar in visual 
requirements, or by departments. The latter is often true 
of small departments. In order to set up these standards it 
is mecessary to determine who the better workers are. This 
is usually done by whatever criteria are available that will 
most accurately measure individual performance. A meas- 
urement of production in wage earnings is considered one 
of the most reliable criteria for piece rate workers. How- 
ever in many jobs we have had to use merit ratings, because 
that was the only measurement available. 

Insofar as possible we have tried to set vision standards 
by jobs, but in some cases separate standards were set for 
different departments, even though two separate depart- 
ments might have the same type jobs and do the same type 
of work. While this perhaps gives standards which more 
accurately identify our workers, it nevertheless complicates 
the over-all administration of the program. For instance, 
quite often workers are transferred from a job in one de- 
partment to a like job in another department, and though 
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such worker may meet the visual requirements for the first 
job, it is possible that he may not meet these requirements 
on the second job. This makes far even more complexity 
when applicants are screened, because it is not always 
known to which department the applicant will be assigned 
at the time of the screening, therefore we feel it is better 
to have only one vision standard for a given job within the 
plant regardless of the number of departments in which 
this job is performed. 


Visual Job Analysis 


At some time before referral of empioyees having sub- 
standard vision is begun, a visual job description should 
be made on each job so that this description may be in- 
cluded on the referral form to the doctor. The visual job 
analysis must be made by actually observing the job, and 
even measuring distances when necessary. If an error is 
made in the visual job analysis it is possible that this error 
could result in the prescribing of lenses which would not 
give vision at the proper working distances since the doctor 
uses this analysis to determine the working distance of the 
worker on his job. 


Referral and Post Testing 


After employees have been tested and vision standards 
are established, the workers are given a written notice of 
the results of their tests. This notice includes recommenda- 
tions as to whether or not they should have their eyes ex- 
amined by a competent eye man. Those having their eyes 
examined should be retested after examination to determine 


if they have received adequate improvement. In some cases 
where the plant is large you may have an eye clinic of your 
own with a competent professional eye man in charge. In 


Further proof that Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills is intensely interested in 
the physical welfare of its employees was brought out Jan. 5 when Gov. 
Herman Talmadge of Georgia (right) presented a Citation of Merit 
from the National Foot Health Council to Norman E. Elsas, president 
ef Fulten. The citation was made for successful operations at Fulton's 
foot clinic. Taking part in the ceremony at the governor's office in the 
state capitol at Atlanta were (left to right) T. 5. Florence, paymaster 
and a Fulten empleyee for 49 years; and Troy B. Stone, personnel 
director who conceived the idea for a clinic. 

Signed by Dr. Joseph Lelyveld of Reckland, Mass., chairman of the 
Council, the citation said in part: “This humaniterian activity has not 
only improved the physical well-being of employees of Fulton Bag & 
Cotten Mills but has proved an inspiration te many other industries and 
business enterprises. From the example set by this clinic, unique in 
its field, countless thousands will benefit in years te come.” 

The citation expressed “warmest commendation fer the foresight of 
Trey B. Stone, whe first conceived the idea for such «a clinic; for the 
management of Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, whe made the undertaking 
possible; and for Dr. Lemmie L. Henry, podiatrist, whe has helped 
lead the way in industrial chiropedy.” 
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which case, instead of referring your workers out you would 
merely give them an appointment card. However, in the 
case of those plants which do not have their own facilities 
for clinical eye examination and care, and the workers are 
referred outside for examination and correction, certain in- 
formation should be submitted to the examining doctor. 
This is provided by means of a referral form. This form 
shows the individual visual performance profile and the 
minimum visual requirements to do the job in a section of 
the form, and the visual job description in another. By use 
of this form the doctor is better able to understand the 
visual demands of the job. 

We find that the attitude of the workers toward the en- 
tire program, and particularly toward referral is dependent 
on how well the program was “‘sold’”’ in the beginning. 
After a department is tested, it often happens that those 
persons who know that their vision is poor will go see a 
doctor without waiting for the results of their tests. Then 
after individual notices are sent out, most of the employees 
having low vision come in for referral, but there is always 
a group left who have considerable sales resistance, and 
constant follow-up is required until referrals are completed. 

I believe it is well to give workers some inducement, 
other than sales talk, to take care of their eyes. Part of the 
expense of the doctor might be borne by the company. For 
instance, the company might pay for the examination and 
let the worker pay for his glasses, if he needs glasses. Some 
large companies bear all the cost of visual correction, how- 
ever in small companies, since glasses cannot be transferred 
from one individual to another upon separation, perhaps 
only the cost of the examination should be borne. 

When we began our program, we decided to let our 
workers go to any doctor of their choice; however, more 
recently we have decided to use a panel of doctors. We find 
that a panel is more satisfactory and we believe that our 
people get better results when one is used. Also by using a 
panel of doctors familiar with our program we are enabled 
to keep closer control over the program. It provides better 
records and aids in following cases through. 

When referrals are made we like to get a report from the 
examining doctor. We want to know what the doctor found 
and what correction he was able to give. By getting such a 
report we know how well our measurements correlate with 
clinical measurements. We know whether or not we can 
expect adequate correction, and whether or not the worker 
needs to visit a specialist or medical doctor. And if he 
should receive special medical care, we want to follow the 
case through and see that he actually gets adequate treat- 
ment from a reliable source. 

Some of the problems we have run into in connection 
with referrals have resulted from either lack of interest or 
lack of understanding on the part of professional -eye men. 
Such instances of course are in the minority. We have 
found at time upon retest that while one visual skill would 
be improved as a result of referral, another would be im- 
paired. We estimate that more than five per cent of those 
who need eye care have no binocular acuity in one eye or 
the other, either at far or near vision, or both. These are 
not monoculars, or one-eyed people, but the vision in one 
eye is suppressed to such an extent that it sees nothing when 
both are open. This condition is sometimes apparently difh- 
cut to correct in a short time; at least that has been our ex- 
perience. It appears more frequently in older people, and 
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LOOP DRYER and CURER 


HIGH OUTPUT WITH VARIETY OF FABRICS 


Maximum resutlls when designed 
and wed fer a iprecific frurprose 


One of the most versatile drying machines 
ever developed by Proctor engineers for the textile 
industry is the modern loop dryer. This rugged, high 
capacity machine combines large scale output with 
dependably high quality finished results. 


Recent studies in the field, when many of the Proctor 
loop dryers in operation were carefully checked for 
performance, proved that conclusively—despite the 
versatility of the loop dryer—maximum results are 
guaranteed only when the loop dryer is used for the 
class of goods for which it was designed. That makes 
sense—for certain classes of goods require different 
adjustments in the operation—and when the material 
is dried without benefit of these adjustments—final 
results cannot be assured. Some manufacturers have 
installed loop dryers for one purpose or class of goods 


y 


and then attempted to handle another class of goods, 
without making any adjustments in the operation. 
Many times results have been excellent, because of 
the very versatility of the machine. However, the 
manufacturer is running a risk when he attempts to 
dry finished goods in a dryer designed for washed 
dyehouse goods. When considering a loop dryer it is 
better to consider the most difficult class of goods that 
it is expected to handle and design the machine to 
meet those rigid requirements. Then if a less refined 
class of goods is dried the machine will more than 
meet the needs of the fabric. 


Among fabrics ideally suited to handling in the loop 
dryer are washed dyehouse goods, toweling, and 
certain classes of finished materials. 


A clear conception of the goods to be handled helps 
Proctor engineers recommend to the textile mill a 
loop dryer designed to assure maximum efficiency. 
Write for more detailed information. 


Much Proctor drying equipment and textile machinery is covered in full or in part by patents or patents pending 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ - INC - 679 TABOR ROAD - PHILA. 20 - PA- 
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is perhaps due to inadequate visual care through the years. 
Of course there are some jobs, the efficiency of which is not 
affected by this condition, but most of our jobs require 
good vision in both eyes from both a performance stand- 
point and from a safety standpoint. 


The Wearing of Glasses 


Some workers, after they have been referred to an eye 
man and glasses have been prescribed, wear those glasses 
either in their pocket or on the mantle piece at home. This 
is particularly true of persons getting glasses for the first 
time. As a result, constant follow-up is necessary. 

Working conditions may sometimes affect the wearing of 
glasses. In areas where the air contains dust or high hu- 
midity, glasses are bothersome because they become coated 
with dust or fogged. In areas or seasons of high tempera- 
tures, perspiration often handicaps the glasses wearer. 
These conditions can be helped some by supplying the 
workers with glass cleansers especially prepared for use in 
industry. But in the main, the remedy for these conditions 
is an engineering task. 

Then there are those workers who do not want to wear 
glasses, and this is particularly true to some young people, 
because they think it detracts from their appearances; and 
those who think their vision will actually be impaired if 
they wear glasses. 


Findings and Expected Results 


A good bit of this subject has concerned the problems 
which you might expect to encounter in installing an indus- 
trial program, and before you come to the conclusion that 


there is nothing except problems, I want to give you some 
of the findings we have made. On piece rate workers, we 
found an average difference in earnings, between those op- 
erators having adequate vision and those who were sub- 
standard, of .15/hr. In a study on safety we found that 
those workers having low visual skills have more than twice 
the number of accidents as compared to the workers who 
possess adequate vision. We also discovered that those 
workers who possess low visual skills have around 20 per 
cent less efficiency (measured in merit ratings) than total 
workers, 

Those workers who are referred and get their vision 
properly improved make excellent good will ambassadors. 
Many of them are quite vociferous in their praise of the 
good results they have gotten. Some are amazed in the 
realization that their vision had been so poor in the past. 

Our management believes that we have a worthwhile 
program. We feel that we can improve the quality and 
quantity of our production, and at the same time reduce 
accidents and waste. Our industrial vision program is giv- 
ing our workers greater seeing comfort and pleasure, and is 
also helping them to earn more money. 


The foregoing paper was delivered at Atlanta last Fall before the Southeast- 
ern Industrial Vision Congress, co-sponsored by the Georgia Optometric Asso- 
ciation and the Georgia Institute of Technology Mr. Howard is in charge of 
the Fulton Bag program, inaugurated some 18 months ago. In addition to his 
duties at the Fulton Bag Atlanta plant he is supervising installation of the 
program at the company’s seven branch plants located in various sections of 
the country 

The Southeastern Industrial Vision Congress was conceived and inaugurated 
by the optometrists of Georgia as a public service to Southern industry Today 
it is estimated that approximately one out of seven plants in America have 
such programs and it has been well proven that they bring about more and 
better production, greater safety, less absenteeism and employee turnover. as 
well as better morale. What the optometrists say may well be a general object 
lesson, namely, that, ““‘we have no desire, nor do we think it should be neces- 
sary, for the government to have to set up an educational program in better 
vision."" All Southern industry can now inform itself through the Congress 
which will be sponsored each year at Georgia Tech 


STRAWS THE WIND 


By W. M. 


>Y VERYONE who knows me, or has read many of my 
EK articles and heard me speak, is aware of the fact that 
I am liberal—I have always tried to be conservatively and 
sensibly liberal. This is a message to a fine group of people 
—the textile mill employees and their friends. 

There are certain straws in the wind which indicate that 
conditions in the textile industry will not be as rosy in 1949 
as they were in 1948. By this statement, I do not mean to 
infer that there will be cataclysmic consequences. I do mean 
that the operation of the industry will require more judg- 
ment, more energy, more economies, more careful planning 
in every line than it did in 1948. If it does, I am expecting 
a successful year for both the stockholders and the em- 
ployees. What are some of the straws in the wind that 
cause me to hang out the caution sign? 

First, the price of cotton and the qualities available make 
the basic material a very sensitive factor in the steadily 
growing competition. 

Second, the gradual but steady decrease in price of many 
cotton textile products. 

Third, the gradual filling up of wholesale houses, retail 
houses and other outlets of textile products. 

Fourth, the increase and discriminations in freight rates. 
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Fifth, the international situation—which includes a les- 
sening of demands—the reciprocal trade agreements and 
finally the threat of the tariff if it should ever be opened. 

Sixth, the talk and implied threat of a further wage de- 
mand by the employees. 

Seventh, the elimination of the third shift in some mills. 
the elimination of all work over 40 hours on the remaining 
shifts in some mills. 

Eighth, the steadily increasing slow down in market de- 
mands in many of the primary markets. 

Ninth, the rapid modernization of many mills thus mak- 
ing more production possible even though the unit cost may 
not be reduced due to expenditures of equipment. 

Tenth, the uncertainty of the influence of the new ad- 
ministration in Washington on business and finally the rela- 
tion of the textile economy to the general industrial and 
financial economy. 

This outline of threats should not close without mention- 
ing the influence of the general world situation as it seeks 
for settlement and security, the expansion of the textile in- 
dustry in foreign countries and the insecure monetary sys- 
tem. 

The above statements may seem depressing but they 
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BEST INSURANCE 
FOR RE-ORDERS! 


THAT'S good yarn,” says the superintendent. “Let's get 
some more What! You dont know where it came 
from 7 and 2 mill loses a re-order because its cones 


lac ked id¢ ntification. 


Because that .happens so often, more and more mills 


are turning to 


PRINTED CONE WRAPS 


And HENLEY supplies them— in all standard colors 
and basis weights, with up to four colors in printing; any 
design, wording or trademark. And of course, plain wraps 


if you preter 


lf you are not now using printed wraps and want sug- 
gestions for a distinctive, attractive design, our art depart- 


ment 1s at your service. 


Ouick action! Simply addres: 


Headquarters in High Point 


HENLEY 


Formerly — 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Company 


Charlotte, N.C. HIGH POINT, N.C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
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Eliminates credit losses; 
CASH available as 


increased fixed invested capital. 
Faster and greater 


| Write today for 
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should not to those who are willing to consider and realize 
that they do exist and that they are factors that must be con- 
sidered in the operation of the textile industry in 1949. 
They also indicate that management is going to have a 
serious and active problem in planning to guide the indus- 
try safely through all of these threats. It means that man- 
agement will have the serious problem of manufacturing 
products that will meet competition in kind, quality and 
price and then develop salesmanship ability to put them in 
the markets in sufficient quantities and sufhciently regularly 
to keep the industry operating economically safe for all con- 
cerned which means several hundred thousand employees. 
If the employee will look back over the list of obstacles 
that must be considered in the operation of the textile in- 
dustry in 1949, he will observe the remoteness of these fac- 
tors and the difficulty that management will have in plan- 
ning operations. The employee can also see himself in this 
picture and the part that he must play. It is not as difficult 
to operate an industry in a rising market as it is in a falling 
market. The industry normally operates on narrow margins 
but depends upon great volume to produce the profits. In 
the large textile industry there are thousands of pounds of 
goods in stock and-other thousands of pounds in process as 
well as a quantity of raw fiber purchased for continuous 
operations. There is no profit in any commodity until it 1s 
sold and the money or its equivalent is received. The sale 
price of the product reveals whether or aot a profit has been 
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IN 
NATIONAL WEEK 


MAY 9 10 MAY 14 


NATIONAL COTTON WEEK will be observed May 9-14 with the 
aid of the official pester, reproduced above. The full-sized pos- 
ter, measuring approximately 16 by 21 inches in black and 
erange gradations, will be available for distribution next month. 
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made. A slight dip in market price can cause great loss to 
the textile industry because this slight dip affects such a 
quantity of goods and materials. 

The market demands kind, quality and price. Manage- 
ment must supply the raw material, the machines and the 
accessories for production. It must do this so that the em- 
ployee can produce kind and quality and since labor ts one 
of the greatest cost factors in cotton products, the employee 
must produce kind and quality in such volume that the labor 
factor will not be a deterrent to successful market opera- 
tions. 

This is my own story and message to the employees. I 
have been asked by no one to write this nor has such a 
story even been suggested to me. I am writing because of 
my devotion to the industry and to those who man the ma- 
chines. 

The year 1949 has some ill omens and I want to try to 
inform my textile friends of them. Everyone has an oppor- 
tunity to read the paper. It does not have to be read much. 
There is a short, quick story every day about the supply and 
price of cotton. There is a short, quick story about the sale 
and price of goods. There are other stories reflecting gov- 
ernment influences but for the average textile employee to 
read in his afternoon or morning paper these two stories, 
there is sufhcient evidence that caution should be the watch- 
word so that no one intentionally may commit an act or 
even endorse a policy that might make textile mill opera- 
tions more difficult. 

Management is doing everything it can to keep the opera- 
tions steady so that economic security can be assured to all. 
It is my judgment that anything that would cause a pre- 
The 


curtailment that has taken place has increased cost some be- 


meditated price increase would be disasterous finally. 


cause of decreased production. Decreased production has 
only returned to the normal work week. If the mills had 
not taken this sensible precaution, the market could have 
soon become thoroughly demoralized resulting in vast scale 
unemployment in the industry. 

The foolishness of demanding a wage rate increase is so 
evident that only purely selfish people could ask it and if it 
were granted it would bring such serious repercussions, that 
those who demand it would live to regret it. 

Again, and I am writing sensibly to the textile worker. 
There ts no such thing in the textile industry today as “the 
stretch-out.”” There perhaps was some once in the early 
days, when efficiency. experts came into the industry and 
were over-anxious to sell their services by affecting labor 
costs. And yet if one will look back to those days honestly, 
he will discern it was the change from unscientific assign- 
ments to scientific assignments that made the new method 
seem like a ‘‘stretch-out.”’ 

It is uneconomic to overtask, No one can do good work 
under a strain. Today, science has developed highly efficient 
machines, scientifically arranged in the plant. The humidi- 
fication and handling of dust has been thoroughly modern- 
ized. Workers have advanced in mind and body until there 
are no better or more efficient textile workers in the world 
than we have in the South. While machines are almost auto- 
matic, it requires skill and dexterity to keep them operating. 
The day is not long and the work is not iaborious while the 
wage is the highest it has ever been. 


All of this leads up to a situation peculiar to present con- 
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another 
million 
spindles 
will produce 
more and 
better yarn 
for less 


the results: 


© Lower Manufacturing Costs... 


Less spinning, cleaning and sweeping labor 
Improved and controlled waste salvage 
Less overhead per production unit 

Reduced spinner training time 


No spinning doublings 

Less slubs, gouts and end piecings 
Improved end piecings 

No “wild” or flying ends 


© Increased Production... 


& Registered Trademark Higher frame speeds 
More productive spindles 
South Americo ond Continental Europe: Less frame stoppage 
Luwa, S. A., Zurich, Switzerland Less ends down 
Better running work 
lan M. Haldine & Co. Tecnotex, S. A. 4 
©: 84, 101, These benefits spell profits to 


you and better jobs for labor 


Pneumafil Corporation - Charlotte - Boston 
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A SONOCO development that has been improv- 
ed and refined to the point where it is accepted 
as standard for use in package dyeing. 


A product for one-time use, the SONOCO Dytex 
Tube is of laminated fibre construction, impreg- 
nated for extreme strength, toughness, and 
resistance to dyeing and bleaching formulas. 


Of uniform accuracy, Dytex Tubes are made in 
varied sizes to fit package dyeing equipment 
to save one complete rewinding operation. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. sc. CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


REG. US BAT. OFF 
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ditions. The elimination of the third shift, the elimination 
of work on Saturday or the adopton of the strict 40-hour 
week may demand some slight or temporary change in the 
regular schedule. The worker must co-operate with man- 
agement in trying to effect all savings consistent with goods, 
business and industrial practices. 

To sum this story up in one sentence, the future progress 


of the textile industry in 1949 is just as much a responsi- 
bility of labor as it is of management, and if 1949 closes 
with glory it will be in a large degree because labor and 
management co-operated to their fullest extent. I believe 
that 1949 will be a good year because Jabor and manage- 
ment will co-operate so that the unit cost of all commodities 
can meet competitions. 


THE MILL 


Part Ten—Pickers (Evener Motions) 


ARN must be even if it is to be strong or pleasing in 

appearance. Almost all technical engineers realize this 
fact and pay close attention to the control of the evenness 
of the drawing sliver, roving, and the spinning. This con- 
trol and supervision is not always extended to the picker 
because it is felt that subsequent doublings of the card sliver 
at the drawing frame will compensate for any great uneven- 
ness at this point. 

However, a picker lap is fed into the card and is drafted 
out approximately 113 times so that the unevenness of the 
lap in one inch is extended to 113 inches. The result of 
this great elongation of the lap at the card is that a strip of 
picker lap one inch wide either light or heavy will be drawn 
out into a section of card sliver that is 113 inches long, and 
of the wrong weight. This sliver will be doubled with other 
sliver, drafted down, and doubled and drafted several times 
before spinning but at best the unevenness existing in the 
picker lap will be diminished; it will not be eliminated. 

It is far better to make every attempt to prevent uneven- 
ness of the lap as it is produced at the picker than to try to 
reduce the unevenness later in the process. The control of 
evenness in the modern mill is begun in the mix behind the 
feeders in the opening room and is carried out by the use of 
reserve boxes and electronic controls at the various machines 
making up the opening equipment. Overflow systems at the 
distributor behind the picker and reserve boxes feeding from 
the distributor to the picker are designed to aid in maintain- 
ing an even flow of stock to the picker. so that the picker 
itself will not be forced beyond its mechanical ability to 
produce even laps. 

The stock, after it leaves the breaker beater, is collected 
on screens into a sheet of fiber. The screen section is there- 
fore a place in which evenness of the lap may be controlled, 
through the dampers at the sides. These dampers control 
the flow of air through the screen so that it is possible to 
guide the stock onto the screen in order to build up a mat 
that is evenly distributed across the width of the picker and 
the face of the screens. 

The mat from the screens is removed by draw rolls and 
is then taken forward preparatory to entering the next beater 
section. Before entering the finisher section of the picker, 
it 1s Customary to regroup the stock again in some type of 
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reserve hopper. At this point the stock is well opened and 
is separated into small clumps that may be handled easily 
and passed forward to the finisher beater in such a manner 
that the final lap will be more even. 

One method of achieving this purpose is to insert a feeder 
into the picker, carefully set so that it will deliver just the 
amount of stock required for the lap. There has been devel- 
oped a special picker section, called the blending reserve, 
which is designed to present a carefully controlled flow of 
stock to the evener motion which, in turn. controls the 
amount of stock passed forward to the finisher section. 

The blending reserve is constructed to form a reserve box 
and auxiliary beater, together with a feeding apron, posi- 
tioned in a space above and between the screen section of 
the breaker or intermediate beater, depending upon the 
model of picker, and the evener motion controlling the feed 
to the finisher section beater. The stock is fed forward from 
the draw rolls of the screen section and is carried up to the 
top of the blending reserve by two lifting aprons spaced a 
short distance apart. These lifting aprons are not con- 
structed in the same manner as the lifting aprons of a 
feeder, with projecting pins, but are fitted with plain slats. 
The sheet of stock is carried upward between the two aprons 
so that there is not present the disturbance of the sheet 
which takes place when the intermediate feeder is used. At 


Evener motion; picker section remeved to show feed roll and pedals. 
The levers extending from the pedals support the links and cross bars 
of the evener motion.—Photograph from Saco-Lowell Shops. 
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the top of the aprons there is a wooden fluted roll which 
strips the stock from the lifting rolls, compresses it, and 
directs it to the feed rolls of the blending reserve beater. 

This beater is especially designed for the purpose and, 
while it does not administer many beats per inch to the 
stock, must be included when totalling the blows per inch 
of the picker. Generally the beater is operated at 275 r.p.m. 
and at this speed will produce 11 blows per inch. There are 
six steel blades making up a beater that is 14 inches in 
diameter and set at a certain fixed distance from the feed 
rolls. This beater does not have to be set to the staple in the 
manner that other picker beaters require. 

The slow speed of the beater is extremely beneficial first 
in that there is a very light and gentle stroking action sep- 
arating the stock into finer clumps without the danger of 
fiber damage, and second, there is not a strong air current 
which could draw back into the good fiber the light waste 
that is removed. The size of the bunches of fibers is small 
when acted upon by this beater and are further reduced in 
size so that there is a very thorough waste removal. There 
are grid bars under the beater which aid in separating the 
waste from the stock. It will be found that the preponder- 
ance of waste removed by this picker section will be found 
to be composed mostly of small particles of leaf, fine lint, 
and the extremely light and troublesome bits of motes, 
broken seed, and dust. 

After passing over the grid bars the stock drops into the 
reserve box of the blending reserve. The reserve box is a 
great aid towards maintaining a smooth even flow of stock 
to the evener motion of the picker as it presents a constant 
supply of cotton at all times. The blending reserve is really 
a supplementary evener as there is.a rake built into the 
reserve box which regulates the amount of stock passed 


~ it 


Note the twe cone belt 


Cones and belt shitter of the evener motion. 
shifters. which aid in moving the belt quickly and positively.——Saco- 
Lowell photograph. 
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through the picker from the breaker section. When the 
reserve box becomes fairly filled the rake activates a mercoid 
switch controlling the breaker section. The picker will not 
stop completely but will be slowed down, as complete stop- 
page of feed is thought to be detrimental to lap evenness. 
In addition, there is an adjustable plate forming the back 
side of the reserve box so that the size of the reserve box 
can be adapted to the local conditions existing in the partic- 
ular mill. As the amount of stock fed to the evener is 
regulated by the reserve box, the belt on the cone of the 
evener may be adjusted to a certain degree by adjustment 
of the blending reserve. 

After collecting in the blending reserve the stock is fed 
downward by two large fluted wooden rolls, over another 
wooden carrier roll, and then to the evener motion itself. 
The evener motion in contact with the stock consists of a 
steel top feed roll which feeds the stock forward to the 
finisher beater section by carrying it over a series of smooth 
curved pedals. There are generally 16 pedals across the 
width of the feed roll and these pedals are fitted to long 
levers extending backward and pivoted at the back end of 
the pedals. The pivot point is such that if there is not any 
stock between the pedal and the feed roll the space between 
them will close up, but if there is stock the pedal will move 
It is 
the movement of the pedal up and down in accordance with 
the thickness, and therefore weight, of the stock, upon 
which the theory and operation of the evener motion ts 
based. At the ends of the levers extending back from the 
pedals there are attached large links. Each two adjacent 
links support a cross bar which rests upon them. The cross 
bars, in turn, support from their middle links which hang 
below; the links serve to support additional cross bars. The 
complete series of cross bars and links consists of 16 links 
attached to the ends of the evener pedals and supporting 
eight crossbars, the eight cross bars have hung from them 
eight links that support four more cross bars, the four 
through links support two, and the system is carried out 
until there is one cross bar at the bottom. 


downward and allow the fiber to be moved forward. 


Actually the system of cross bars and links in conjunction 
with the pedals is an integrating machine which is capable 
of determining exactly the amount of stock between the 
feed roll and the pedals themselves, or the amount of stock 
that is being fed into the beater at that particular instant. 
If there is a thick or heavy clump of fiber passing under the 
pedal it will pivot down and will move the links and pedals 
under it up a certain amount. If, on the other side of the 
picker, there is too little stock at the pedal, the pedal will 
rise and pivot so that the cross bars and links beneath it will 
drop. By using 16 pedals as feelers the amount of stock at 
each small section across the feed roll is determined and 
this information is transmitted to the links and cross bars. 
The system of linkage is such that the amount of stock at 
all the pedals is averaged out to a common amount and the 
average movement is given the lower cross bar. The evener 
pedals do not perform any other function than to determine 
the unevenness of the sheet of stock and to indicate whether 
it is light or heavy. 

The mechanism which is designed to adjust the evenness 
of the sheet of stock fed to the beater of the finisher section 
is the pair of evener cones. These cones are located at the 
side of the picker, the bottom cone driven from the calendar 
section, and the top cone driving the feed roll above the 
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PRESSERS 
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Made of highest grade 
steel accurately molded 
and machined to stand- 
ard specifications. 


Scientific weight distri- 
bution assures perfect 
balance under operat- 
ing conditions. 


Pressers for all sizes of 


flyers from 6 X 3 to 
12 6 inclusive. 


Available in the famous 
RCK glossy black and 
RCK bright—both fin- 
ishes are highly polish- 
ed and extremely dura- 
ble. 


Orders filled from stock 
—usually the same day 
they are received. 


Every Ideal presser is 
guaranteed to give com- 
plete satisfaction . . it 
is permanently stamp- 
ed with the initials 
“RCK” for immediate 
identification. 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, 


BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 


25TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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evener pedals. The movement of the belt on the cones slows 
or speeds up the feed roll and thus controls the amount of 
stock delivered to the beater. 

The bottom cross bar is secured to a belt shifting lever 
which runs crosswise of the picker and pivoted on the right 
hand side. The lever is connected by two rods and a turn- 
buckle to a bell crank, which moves the belt shifter between 
the cones. The evener must be maintained in perfect con- 
dition as otherwise it is a potential source of creating un- 
even laps. The reason for this is that the evener does not 
commence to operate until the stock ts under the feed roll 
and almost into the beater section. As soon as the stock ts 
at this point the pedals determine whether the stock is too 
heavy, and that the feed roll must be slowed down, or 
whether the stock is light and that the feed roll must be 
speeded up. By slowing down the feed roll the stock ‘is fed 
forward more slowly while speeding up the roll delivers 
more stock in the same length of time and corrects a light 
spot, But this action and the regulation of the feed roll has 
to be transmitted through the links and cross bars to the 
belt shifting lever below them, then from the bell crank to 
the actual belt shifters. The cone belt must be moved to 
correct the speed of the upper cone and the movement of 
the feed roll. All of this takes. time, and if the time ex- 
pended is too appreciable then the stock will already have 
been fed into the beater with the correction at the feed roll 
too late. The correction in this case may take place when 
the condition at the feed roll is reversed, so that the lap will 
be much more uneven than before. 


The only answer to this problem is to assure that all parts 


of the evener motion are kept correctly adjusted. Lint must 


; 
Back view of blending reserve showing stock carried up by lifting pick- 
ers.—Saco-Lowell photograph. 
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be kept cleaned from all places where it could cause sluggish 
movement, such as at the pivot point of the pedals, the 
links and cross bars, the pivot of the belt shifting lever, the 
bell crank, and the belt shifters. A periodic check should 
be made to guard against the possibility of sluggish move- 
ment that may be caused by binding of any of these assem- 
blies, due either to wear or improper adjustment. 

There are several adjustments that must be made in order 
that the even motion will function at its highest efficiency 
under the conditions existing in the particular mill when 
processing a certain mix. The belt shifting lever attached 
to the bottom cross bar of the evener motion is pivoted to a 
fulcrum block, with the pivot point being positioned by a 
bolt holding the lever to the block. The lever itself is slotted 
so that the lever may be slid in or out and secured in the 
correct position. This adjustment of the lever regulates the 
throw, or amount of movement, of the belt on the evener 
cones for any given thickness of cotton which ts passing 
under the evener roll. When the pivot is as far at the right 
as possible the movement of the belt will be at a minimum, 
the maximum throw of the belt is obtained by moving the 
pivot to the extreme left. 

The two rods connecting the belt shifting lever to the 
bell crank at the side of the cone housing are fastened to- 
gether by a turnbuckle. This turnbuckle constitutes one of 
the more important adjustments of the picker, as it provides 
a means of regulating the weight of the finished lap. A 
heavier lap is made by turning the turnbuckle to the right, 
with a decrease in lap weight resulting from movement to 
the left. The turnbuckle is usually provided with a cover 
which locks it in place so that vibration cannot cause it to 
shift. 

On some pickers the cone belt is shifted by two belt shift- 
ers instead of one, in order to decrease the length of time 
required to pull the belt to a new position. In this design 
there is one shifter just above the lower cone and one just 
below the upper. The two are held in line and absolutely 
parallel by means of a cross bar so that any movement will 
be exactly the same for both shifters. The movement of the 
cone belt is more positive and is accomplished more quickly 
as it is guided at two points. 

The cone belt should be sufficiently tight to control the 
speed of the upper cone accurately but should not be under 
such a great tension that movement along the cones is hin- 
dered. This belt should be of high quality, flexible leather 
and should be joined by gluing and not buckled. Belt dress- 
ing should never be used on the cone belt as it retards the 
movement of the belt. 
inch wide. 


The belt should not be over one 


Research Aimed At Reducing Neps 


In these days when the headlines are full of disturbing 
stories of scientific research dedicated to destruction—the 
atom bomb, jet bombing planes, guided missiles and the 
like—it is refreshing to run across a bit of scientific research 
dedicated to making this world a better, instead of a more 
dangerous, place in which to live. 

Such research is being conducted now in a laboratory in 
the School of Textiles at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, under the direction of John F. Bogdan of the 
school’s research department. Mr. Bogdan, with the assist- 
ance of others in his department, and Clarence Asbill, head 


of the textile school’s department of machine development, 
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Twister bobbins of spun rayon, that are uniform from bobbin to 
bobbin and from spindle to spindle, are produced by The Verney 
Corp., Brunswick, Maine, on Atwood Model 10 Ring Twisters. 
These are the all-purpose ring twisters with automatic stop 
motions for each end and each ply. 


Mounting of supply creel to provide free delivery . . . accurate 
control of tension . . . constant yarn speed delivered by feed rolls 

. smooth traverse of ring holder rail... rigid mounting of rings 
and ring holders . . . and use of one endless, lapless belt to give 
uniform speed from spindle to spindle . . . all contribute to ac- 
curate and uniform control of twist on the Model 10. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


ATWOOD DIVISION 


Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Los Angeles; Montreal, Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, 
England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 
Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 


Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 


MOG 10 slop for each and ply 
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is digging away now at the problem of reducing neps in 
cotton fabric. 

Neps have been a bane of the textile industry ever since 
man discarded his goat-skin robe and started weaving his 
clothing of the fruit of the cotton plant. Professors Bog- 
dan, Asbill, and their assistants are out to get rid of this 
nuisance or, if they cannot get rid of it, 
frequency. 


to reduce its 


If their research is successful it means two things: it 
means the customer will be able to get a better fabric and 
at no higher cost; it means—and this is most important to 
the cotton growers of the nation—that cotton will have 
taken a great step toward meeting the increasingly keen 
competition with synthetic fibers. The synthetics—with but 
few exceptions—are not troubled with neps. 

Uncle Sam is footing the bill for the battle against neps. 
Under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 and, at the 
suggestion of Dean Malcolm E. Campbell, the research de- 
partment of the college's school of textiles has been given 
a grant of $60,000 by the Federal Government to conduct 
this research. Under the terms of the grant, the project 
must be completed within four years—and, preferably, in 
three. 

Professor Bogdan, as is every competent research engi- 
neer, isn't given to wild claims and predictions. He is a 
quiet, unassuming young man who pulls away almost con- 
tinually at a briar pipe and says but little. He admits, how- 
ever, that he and the others associated with him are en- 
couraged over the progress made since the project was 
started last June. His assistants include Peter Bachinger, 
Howard Loveless and Pat Maxwell. 

They have invented—and will soon apply for patent—a 
nep counting template. Actually it looks, and is, very sim- 
ple. It’s a bit of steel 514 inches wide and ten inches long 
in which have been cut ten round holes of a square inch in 
area. This template—which has a black velvet background 
—is superimposed upon the cotton web as it comes out of 


LIBYNITE 


“I showed ‘em—they wouldn't let me build a cheap old fire-trap 
like this in town.” 
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the carding machine. Tests run time after time have re- 
vealed that by counting the neps that are revealed through 
the round holes the researcher can calculate quickly and 
accurate the number of neps in the entire web. 

Armed with this knowledge and by repeating the process 
after each succeeding operation as the cotton fibers move 
from the bale toward the finished product, Professor Bog- 
dan points out that he and the other researchers, by the 
painstaking process of trial and error, will be able eventual- 
ly to determine at just what speed and at what setting tex- 
tile machines should be operated to reduce nep frequency. 
He has also expressed the hope that the use of the nep 
counting template will be one finally standardized through- 
out the textile industry. 


Outline Impacts Of Cotton Mechanization 


“While the spinner is concerned indirectly with the eco- 
nomics of all phases of mechanization, it is the mechanical 
harvesting and related practices which affect him most di- 
rectly,’ declared George W. Pfeiffenberger, research direc- 
tor of Chicopee Mfg. Corp., in an address recently before 
the Cotton, Mechanization Conference. Mr. Pfeiffenberger 
pointed out that cotton mills have fairly definitely deter- 
mined the ranges of grade and staple in which they can 
successfully operate so that the first thought of the mill 
buyer is for these established qualities. 

“It is encouraging to note,” he declared, ‘that obvious 
signs of machine-picked cotton are diminishing, and it ts 
becoming increasingly difficult to differentiate between the 
machine and the hand-picked bales when the machine-har- 
vesting is done properly. 

“If the breeders can produce the proper type of plant 
with shape and foliage for machine harvesting and still 
maintain the fiber properties and spinning performance of 
the present varieties, the results should not seriously affect 
the technical operations in the mill. On the other hand, if 
the physical characteristics of the plants cannot be changed 
without shifting to different varieties or without changing 
the fiber characteristics, then the mill would definitely be 


affected, 


“The final question is what effect mechanization can 
have toward keeping cotton in business by meeting and 
overcoming the competition of foreign growths and syn- 
thetic fibers. Mechanization alone will not be able to carry 
the entire burden of this important task, but it certainly can 
be of great assistance. The efforts of the breeder, producer, 
and merchant to produce and market cotton in the most 
economical way combined with the efforts of the manufac- 
turer to effect every possible economy in .manufacturing and 
development of new uses, will surely forge a weapon which 
will enable cotton to stay in the thick of the fight.” 


Brochure Gives Story Of Ring Traveler 


Saga of the Ring Traveler, Part Two, an attractive 26- 
page brochure, has been issued to the trade by National 
Ring Traveler Co. of Pawtucket, R. I. Among the many 
spinning and twister travelers mentioned in the brochure 
are the American, Hicks’, Wilson, Wentworth Double 
Duty, Wentworth Gravity, Wentworth Gravity Express, the 
Ellipse Rolled Twister Traveler, Ellipse Duplex Horn Tray- 
eler, and the Wentworth Double Oval Twister Traveler. 
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Increase Quality 


You will find the superior materials 


and precision workmanship of CARTER 
TRAVELERS will make an important 
contribution to yarn quality. Every 
traveler in every box is absolutely 
uniform in weight, temper and shape. 
That means uniform spinning — strong- 


er, finer yarns. 


You will find, too, that CARTER TRAV- 
ELERS always give smooth running 
work and long, trouble-free perform- 
ance with a minimum of wear on ex- 
pensive rings. They keep spindles 
running 


faster, longer—they keep 


production profits up. 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C. E. HERRICK, 44 Franxuin Straeer, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2201: Cepar Sprincs, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Cotsorne St., TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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It is no accident that this company has 4 fac- 


tories, 6 repair shops and 7 distributing points in strategic 
textile areas. It was planned from the beginning to make 
the best possible card clothing of all types, to make it readily 
available to all sections of the textile industry and to render 
a service which would promote the most efhcient use of 


Ashworth Products. 


In furtherance of this policy, we have recently built and 
placed in Operation a new modern factory in Greenville, 
S. C. This step will assure better service for our Northern 
customers as well as our Southern customers, since it will 


relieve the pressure on our Northern factories. 


Ashworth service includes not only the manufacturing and 
delivery of the best in card clothing, but also card clothing 
surveys and recommendations. One of our practical card 
men will inspect your card clothing, bearings, chains, set- 
tings, etc., and, if necessary, recommend repairs and changes 


which will save you money or increase production. 


This service is free. Ask us about it. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 
FALL RIVER*+¢ WORCESTER*$ PHILADELPHIA*+? 


GREENVILLE*+¢ CHARLOTTE+{ DALLAS*#¢ (Textile Supply Co.) 


*Pactory +Repair Shop tDistributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Weel, Wersted, 
Silk, Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Napping Machinery. 


Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire 
and Garnet Wire. Sole Distributers for Platt's Metallic Wire. 


and Tep Flats Reclothed. 
PIONEERS IN 


i CARD CLOTHING 
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SLASHING 


SECTION BEAM TENSION 


When the section beams are placed in the creel, the journals must be tight enough to hold 
them in place, properly aligned with the other beams. Unless the creel is equipped with 
special bearings, it is possible to tighten up the journals so much that excessive tension is 


put on that particular section beam. 


A very simple method for preventing excessive tightening is to place a washer of about 
2'/,” outside diameter on the shaft of the section beam. The journal is then tightened to 
the point where the washer just turfs with the beam. Too much play between the journal 


and the beam head is thus easily spotted and prevented, and the tendency toward too much 


tightening then eliminated. 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SIZE 


Pie SEYCO Sizing is scientifically formulated to produce a tough, elastic, 
pliable film, which lays the fibers smoothly ; reducing friction, breakage 


and shedding to the minimum. 


SEYCO Sizing is sufficiently anchored by proper penetration, but is 
easily removed. Its deliquescent feature protects against over-drying. 


Our technical service men, backea 
by our large modern laboratories, 
will geadly co-operate with you in 
getting best resusts from SEYCO 
Sizing. 


SEYCO Sizing, the result of more than 45 years experience and con- 
stant research, makes for fewer interruptions and greater uniformity 
of product. 
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Preparation & Weaving 


YOU WANT GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING 


Part Four — Preparatory Equipment 


UMPS in the size mixture are a very common source of 
L. much trouble in the slashing, weaving and finishing 
departments. Most of these lumps are formed in the cook- 
ing kettles. These kettles, also the storage kettles, should 
be tilted slightly towards the side to which the drainage 
pipes are attached. But even then a certain amount of size 
will become congealed in the bottom of the kettles—because 
of its viscous nature—when the size is being transferred 
from the cooking to the storage kettles. After this procedure 
the outlet valve from the cooking to the storage kettle 
should be closed and a sufficient amount of hot water (from 
the hot water container previously mentioned) put into the 
cooking kettle, with agitators operating, to pick up the con- 
gealed-size and hold it in suspension until it can be run out 
through the sewerage line. This congealed size left in the 
bottom of the cooking kettles is the source from which most 
all of the lumps in the size mixture come. 

The congealed lumps will become mixed and suspended 
throughout the water when it is put into the kettle for a 
new cooking of size and when the powdered starch is added 
some of the starch granules will adhere to these lumps. 
When steam is turned into the mixture the outer portions 
of the starch, sticking to the lumps, will become gelatinized, 
sealing in some of the starch granules surrounding the 
lumps, and then they can never be put into solution with 
the mixture; therefore, they will be carried to the storage 
kettle and will pass from there into the size box where they 
will be picked up at intervals and carried up to the point of 
squeeze between the squeeze rolls and the copper size rolls. 
At this point the lump will be pressed onto the outer surface 
of the yarn, and this will cause yarn breakage at the lease 
rods on the slasher and on the looms, and the cloth made 
from this yarn will be very low quality. These lumps 
pressed onto the warp yarn are commonly referred to as 
hard size. 

The lumps mentioned above constitute a big majority of 
all lumps formed in the size mixture and they are the ones 
that do most of the irreparable damage because they consist 
of some powdered and some gelatinized uncooked and 
undissolved starch. However, some lumps and flakes of 
hard size are formed in pipe lines leading from the cooking 
kettles to the storage kettles, and from the storage kettles 
to the size boxes. All of these pipes should be well insu- 
lated, because the size will congeal very quickly in the pipe 
lines if they are not insulated. All the pipe lines leading 
from the cooking kettles through the size pump and into 
the sewerage should be washed out clean with hot water 
after each batch of size is cooked. This is very important 
because the size will collect in the crevices inside the pump 
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housing and become congealed, forming lumps that will 
break loose occasionally and be carried to the storage kettle 
and then on into the size boxes. Lumps will not form in 
the storage kettles provided the size contained therein is 
kept at a temperature above the gelatinizing point. 

After size has been cooked and the temperature is allowed 
to drop low enough to allow it to become congealed, or 
change from a fluid gum to a paste-like substance, it cannot 
ever be put back into solution retaining its former viscous, 
adhesive qualities. The fluid gum will become partly solidi- 
fied and will cling together, separating more or less from 
the water, and if heat and agitation is applied it can be 
broken up and held in suspension, but the mixture will be a 
flakey-like substance, losing all its penetrating qualities, 
and will be pasted on the outer surface of the yarn, render- 
ing the yarn harsh and raspy, destroying the elasticity of 
the yarn, and of course increasing the breakage and lower- 
ing the efficiency in the weave room, thus producing’ poor 
quality cloth. 

Some congealed size is formed in the pipe lines leading 
from the storage kettles to the size boxes. These pipe lines 
should be especially well insulated. Even then trouble will 
be encountered unless certain precautions are taken. When 
the size boxes are filled, and the slashers started. the size 
should flow through these feed lines, and the size boxes, 
and back to the storage kettle continually until the size 
boxes are emptied and the slashers stopped. 

Some contend that if the size is allowed to flow through 
the pipe lines and size boxes continually it will thin the 
mixture down. This has not been my experience. Under 
certain conditions this could be true but if the feed and 
return pipe lines are well insulated, and the steam entering 
the size boxes well trapped, the evaporation from the open 
size boxes will compensate for the condensation of the steam 
in the size box. The size should be allowed to flow through 
the pipe line and the size box while the slasher is stopped to 
change sets, or to remove the empty beams and replace 
them with full ones. If the steam and the inflow of the size 
into the size box is cut off while the set is being changed 
some partly congealed size will form in the pipe lines and 
the size box, and this destroys the viscous nature and the 
penetrating qualities of the size. Size of this nature will 
have a flakey or milky appearance when it is carried up from 
the size box by the yarn onto the copper size roll. 

Another big advantage of this constant flow of the size 
is that a constant level of the size mixture can easily be 
maintained. This is absolutely necessary if a uniform appli- 
cation and penetration of the size is obtained. It becomes 
necessary to vary the size level in the boxes in order to 
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obtain the desired results when different yarn numbers, or 
light and heavy sheets of yarn, are being run. To maintain 
this constant size level in the box, the size should flow into 
the box from the feed line at one end and out at the opposite 
end. This will insure fresh size flowing through the size 
box at all times, and will keep the mixture equalized. If 
the size flows in and out at the same end of the box the 
mixture will become unequal in its viscous nature, because 
the freshly cooked size will always be predominant at the 
inflow end of the size box. (More will be said about the 
size level later. ) 


Slasher Creels 


The section beams from the warpers, or warper beams, 
are placed in the slasher creels behind the slasher. There 
are three types of slasher creels in use: the upright creel, the 
horizontal creel and the magazine creel. The upright creel 
is the one most generally in use. It has some advantages and 
some disadvantages. It has the advantage of saving some 
floor space, because the beams are placed in a staggered 
position in the creel, permitting half of the beams to be 
placed in running position above the other half. On the 
upright creel the yarn, beginning at the second beam from 
the back, is run under and over all the other beams, as 
shown in Fig. 6. This is not a desirable condition, as most 
of the weight, or braking, must be applied to the back beam. 
With the yarn being pulled over and under its acts as a 
braking aid to all the beams except the back one. 

The braking arrangement to prevent the over-running of 
the beams when the slasher is stopped off is usually applied 
by extending a rope around the beam head, in the groove 
provided, with the desired weight attached to one end of 
the rope. The other end of the rope is attached to the cross 


Fig. 6 


braces at the bottom of the creel. As more weight must be 
applied to the back beam than the others there will naturally 
be more stretch in the yarn from this beam, and yarn should 
never be put under excessive strain or tension through any 
process when it can be avoided. On fine numbers, or light 
sheets of yarn, the stretch will be much greater than on 
heavier numbers or heavier sheets. This is readily apparent 
when the beams are run empty. If all the beams contain the 
same yardage, when full, usually the back beam will contain 
considerable yardage of yarn when the others are run empty. 
The beam should pull against the tied down end of the rope 
friction around beam head. This is a positive brake, and 
will stop the beam from turning immediately when the 
slasher is stopped off. If the rope is reversed and the beam 
allowed to pull against the swinging weight, attached to 
the rope, the forward motion of the beam will lift the 
weight momentarily and allow the yarn to slacken off when 
the slasher is stopped off and this will cause yarn breakage 
when the yarn reaches the lease rods in front of the slashers 
before being placed onto the loom beam. If the yarn is put 
onto the loom beam under a varying tension it will cause 
the woven fabric to be harsh and raspy at intervals, because 
the slack warp yarn will not interlace evenly with the filing 
yarn. 

The correct, and incorrect way of arranging the rope and 
weight friction ts shown in Fig. 7. This is another of the 
small items which contributes to good slashing that is too 
often overlooked. There are other types of braking arrange- 
ments for the warper beams used with the upright creel, 
but the one mentioned above is the one most generally in 
use, and it is simple and economical when used correctly. 
If the rope and weights are arranged as shown in Fig. 7, 
very little weight attached to the ropes will be required. 
This is desirable because it will prevent excessive wear on 
the ropes and also prevent excessive stretch of the yarn. 


As previously stated, the yarn, beginning on the second 


Correct Incorrect 
Friction rope 
< Tie rod 
Weights 
Fig. 7 


Wood carrying rolls 


Sheet of yarn 


Yarn carrying rolls 


Fig. 9 
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ON VELVET LOOM 


Velvet looms, and other looms operating on similar principles, offer compli- 
cations to the problem of warp replenishment because two or more warps are 
involved as well as an elaborate set-up through the harness and drop wires. 
The Barber-Colman Portable Warp Tying Machine has proved its adapt- 
ability to work of this type - - not only in doing a highly satisfactory job of 
tying-in, but doing it with a very substantial saving in time over other meth- 
ods. The photograph above and the mill data at the right (from Cheney 
Bros., Manchester, Conn.) illustrate a typical example, showing a saving in 
down-time on the loom of over 14 hours or nearly two shifts. The Barber- 
Colman machine works directly in back of the loom, as pictured. The reed, 
harness, drop wires, and all adjustments are left undisturbed. Barber-Colman 
Portable Warp Tying Machines are available in a variety of types; see your 


Barber-Colman representative for specific recommendations to fit your needs. 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT CHENEY BROS., MANCHESTER, CONN. 


BARBER-COLMAN PORTABLE WARP TYING MACHINE 
SAVES OVER 14 HOURS WARP REPLENISHMENT TIME 


DATA FROM THE MILL 


MACHINE METHOD 


Model LL Portable Warp Tying Machine 
1 Operator — 1 Helper 


Pile Warp Ground Warp 
Rayon Rayon 

3200 ends 7424 ends 
125/50/2Y. TT §0/20/25 TT 
40” wide warp 40” wide warp 


(Tying-inTime 50min.) (Tying-in Time 2 hrs.) 
14 Harness 
4 Banks of Drop Wires (open end) 


Total Machine Tying-in Time —2 hrs. 50 min. 


MANUAL METHOD 
Total Twisting-in Time — 17 hrs. 30 min, 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS »* SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES * DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 
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beam from the back, is run over and under the other beams. 
Consequently the pressure or pull from the yarn from all 
the beams will help to turn and deliver the yarn from all 
the beams in the creel, except the back beam. Friction is 
placed on the back beam at all times, as that is the only 
means of preventing the over-running of it and frictions are 
placed on a portion of the other beams, as a rule, but not 
all of them. Sometimes when the slasher is suddenly 
stopped, as is necessary on occasions, some of these beams 
will over-run and a slack sheet of yarn from these over- 
running beams will be placed within the entire sheet of 
yarn from all the beams, as shown in Fig. 8. This slack yarn 
will not become straightened out when the slasher is started 
because the pull from the yarn, partly wrapped around these 
beams, will start them turning and this slack yarn will be 
carried on into the size box and on through the slasher and 
onto the loom beam, causing the troubles already mentioned. 

When using the upright creel, the back beam and all the 
bottom beams in the creel should have the rope and weight 
friction applied. The yarn from the bottom beams is run 
with the yarn from them partly wrapped around the top 
beams. If sufficient weight is applied to these bottom beams 
the yarn from them will provide sufficient tension on the 
top beams to prevent them running over when slasher is 
stopped. The rope and weight friction is much easier to 
apply to the bottom beams than the top. The amount of 
weight attached to the rope friction should be determined 
by the number of the yarn and the number of ends con- 
tained in each warper beam. 

Very often in the finishing department a bolt or cut of 
cloth will show up containing rough or harsh places at inter- 
vals. If one will examine these places under a glass it will 
be found that a portion of the warp threads will be slacker 
than the others, as shown in Fig. 8. These rough places in 
the cloth are caused by the slack threads not interlacing 
properly with the filling yarn. These slack threads in the 
warp will be pulled forward by the reed and when they are 
interlaced at the fel of the cloth they will stand or pucker 
up until the slackness is pulled out and the tension on them 
is equalized with the balance of the warp threads. 

The difference to a great extent between a well-run mill, 
having a reputation for producing high quality fabrics, and 
a poorly run mill, consists of an accumulation of seemingly 
small things being looked after or neglected. In these arti- 
cles we are trying to take the warp yarn, beginning at the 
warping process, and follow it through to the finished cloth. 
Along this route many small details are involved and the 
ultimate results obtained depend on how these details are 
looked after and handled. We are trying to cover everything 
that we know that will affect the quality of the woven fabric. 
We are trying to follow a procedure that will produce a first 
quality product. 


The Horizontal Creel 


The horizontal creel, shown in Fig. 9, considered from 
all angles, is the nearest approach to perfection in warper 
creels that I have seen in operation. It has one disadvantage 
when compared with the upright creel in that it requires 
about one-third more floor space for installation. But it has 
several advantages over the other creels, and when the floor 
space is available it will pay dividends in several ways to 
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use this creel. It can be made at the mill very easily and 
economically, by using two by eight timbers anchoréd on 
upright pieces, made of the same material, the proper length 
to allow the beam heads to clear the floor sufficiently. The 
adjustable bearings used on the upright creels can be 
attached to the horizontal timbers. These bearings should 
be placed at intervals to allow about two inches clearance 
between the beam heads. The horizontal timbers can be 
braced, and held together, by one-inch stay rods extending 
from one side to the other. And of course the width of the 
creel is fixed, and can be held in perfect alignment, by. the 
stay rods. Sufhciently heavy angle or channel iron can be 
used instead of the timbers if so desired. 


The horizontal creel has the advantage of the warper 
beams being placed at a low level, allowing easy access to 
them for cutting laps and piecing up broken threads. The 
greatest advantage of this creel is that the delivery from each 
beam is actuated by the pull of the yarn from each individual 
beam. Each beam has its own braking arrangement. The 
rope and weight friction is the one most generally used. 
With this creel a uniform tension on the yarn can be main- 
tained throughout the entire sheet of yarn from all the 
beams in the creel. This is a very desirable condition, as it 
will greatly decrease yarn breakage at the lease, or splitting 
rods on the slashers, reduce loom stoppage caused from 
slack threads and produce a more smoothly woven fabric. 
With this creel a friction should be placed on each one of 
the warper beams in the creel. Very little weight will be 
required on each beam, and if arranged as shown in Fig. 9 
the beams will Stop turning instantly when the slasher is 
stopped off. But if for any reason some of the beams should 
over-run and slacken the yarn, this slackness will be pulled 
out when the slasher is started, because the beam cannot 
start delivery of more yarn until all the slackness is pulled 
our. 


The stretch on the yarn will be much more equal than on 
the upright creel, because each beam delivers its own sheet 
of yarn entirely independent of the other beams, or frictions 
on the other beams. Therefore, the beams will run empty 
much more uniformly, leaving much less wasted yarn from 
each set. When using the upright, or any creel where the 
yarn is delivered from the beams between the beam heads 
of other beams, it is necessary to place the wider beams in 
the front positions in the creel, and the narrower beams in 
the back positions to prevent rolled selvages, which will 
cause lots of trouble at the lease rods on the slasher and on 
the looms. When using the horizontal creel the selection of 
certain beams to be run in certain positions in the creel is 
not necessary, because the yarn from each beam is delivered 
up and over a roller that is above, and clears all the other 
beams and beam heads. 


The lease strings are much easier to put in on the hori- 
zontal than the upright creel. Bad work from the warpers, 
in the form of high and low selvages, slack yarn on beams, 
and mixed yarn numbers run on the warper beams, as shown 
in Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5, Part One of this series, can be han- 
dled satisfactorily on the horizontal creel without putting 
excessive stretch on the yarn. By placing the defective 
beams in the back position on the creel, and applying sufh- 
cient friction, the tension on the yarn from this beam can 
be equalized without damage to the yarn, due to the fact 
that the stretch is distributed over a much greater yardage 
than it would be on the upright creel. In Figs. 6 and 9, the 
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Mov FOR FABRIC DESIGNERS! 


FOR MERCHANDISERS! 


... With this New High-Speed CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD 


Now you can give your fabric- glee free rein. For C&K’s new double-cylinder 2608-hook jacquard will reproduce any design 
faithfully ... at high or low speeds . . . with far less attention than you ever thought possible with any jacquard machine. 

New merchandising horizons open up... new promotions... new markets ... limited om/y by creative ability. Here is the open 
door to a newer New Look in upholsteries, draperies, table damask, bedspreads, dress 
gooeh, linings, blankets and quilts. For you can use this new C&K Jacquard in any 
abric construction. 

This is the only 2608-hook, double-cylinder jacquard. W ith its independent cylinder drive, 
it will sahend abs scope and speed of any loom now equipped with a single-cylinder 
jacquard to the point where initial cost will be repaid in a matter of months. Ask your 
jacquard men to look into this—and all other—new C&K developments. There's a new 


illustrated publication, giving full mechanical details, which they—or you—may have 
for the asking. Write today. 


Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U. 5. A. 
Subsidiary of CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester 1, Massachusetts 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. @ CHARLOTTE, N. C. @ ALLENTOWN, PA, This “Invisible Trademork” Stands Behind the Trademorks 
of Many of the World's Most Famous Jocquard Fabrics 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


upright creel and the horizontal creel, only four warper 
beams are shown. 


Of course a slasher set could be com- 
prised of many more, or less beams. You will note that the 
carrying rolls in the horizontal creel vary in height. The 
rolls for the back and front beams should be the same 
height, but the rolls beginning at the second beam from the 
back should be elevated one inch higher than the roll back 
of it. This will allow the sheets of yarn from each beam to 
come together at each carrying roll and be delivered into the 
size box in a compact sheet. The carrying rolls for the front 
and back beams should be placed two inches higher than 
the top of the beam heads in the creel. You will also note 
that the yarn from all the beams passes under the front 
beam carrying roll. It passes from there over the two wood 
carrying rolls into the size box. 


Schneider Mills — New 


PERATIONS have begun at the new, ultramodern, 

rayon weaving plant of Schneider Mills, Inc., recently 
completed at Taylorsville, N. C. Structural and equipment 
details which have prompted the plant to be called one of 
the most modern in the South include emergency lighting, a 
Barber-Colman drawing-in machine and Thermopane win- 
dows. 

The plant, which covers 90,000 square feet, was designed 
by Biberstein & Bowles of Charlotte, N. C. The walls of 
the building are of manganese spot tile and it is finished on 
the inside in ceramic tile. All floors are covered with grease- 
proof asphalt tile and the mill interior and machinery are 
painted in dynamic colors especially suggested by Du Pont 
paint engineers who selected these colors for safety and eye 
comfort. 

The modern structure was designed to house 458 64-inch 
Draper XD looms and supplementary equipment and to 
provide for an efficiently arranged system for motor trans- 
port of materials to and products from the mill. The load- 
ing docks are completely inclosed within the building and 
two electrically operated Moesch-Edwards doors provide 
roll-up steel entrances. 

Situated about one mile from Taylorsville, on the Wilkes- 
boro highway, the plant is built well back from the highway 
on landscaped grounds. Concrete walks and drive combined 
with spacious parking grounds add to the attractiveness of 
the striking design of the building. An underground 
sprinkler system has been built to keep the lawn attractive. 

The mill offices are attractive, as well as practical. Located 
in the left wing of the building, they are finished in walnut 
paneling with floors of decorated tile. Most of the office 
furniture is metal in modern design. The offices are air 
conditioned by Worthington refrigeration equipment in- 
stalled by Bahnson. The plant itself is air conditioned by 
evaporative cooling from a Bahnson cooling and humiduct 
system; the basic temperature being 80° F. 
humidity 74 per cent. 

The new Schneider plant has its own water supply, fire 
protection and sewage system. The R. D. Cole spherical 
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The Magazine Creel 


The magazine creel is an assembly consisting of two 
identical creels, mounted on trucks and riding on metal 
tracks. When the beams run empty this creel is pushed to 
one side, and the loaded creel is pushed into running posi- 
tion, and the empty creel is loaded while the other one is 
being run out. This saves some time and will increase the 
production from the slashers, due to the fact that not as 
much time is required to change sets. It also saves some 
extra handling of the-warper beams, as sometimes the beams 
can be brought straight from the warpers and loaded on the 
waiting creel. This magazine creel can be bought in either 
the upright or the horizontal types. 

We now have the yarn up to the size box, and in the next 
article the application of the size mixture will be covered, 
along with handling of the yarn through the slasher. 


trom The Ground 


water tank, which has a 75,000-gallon capacity, has attracted 
much attention because of its golf-ball-on-tee design. Only 
two other mills in the United States have this type of tank, 
it is reported. An auxiliary fire protection system with a 
250,000-gallon capacity is under construction. A Cleaver- 
Brooks oil-burning unit generates steam. 

Four 100-watt tubes, giving 50 foot-candles on the loom 
lay, have been installed over each pair of looms. An auto- 
matic, emergency lighting system is installed in each depart- 
ment, as well as in the boiler room, warehouse and office. 
All equipment is cemented to the floor on Felters’ Unisorb 
one-half-inch pads. 


Left, B. T. Gladden, superintendent and manager of Schneider Mills, 
Inc.; right, leadore Schneider, president. 


The Taylorsville plant manufactures 75 to 100-denier 
yarns into high-quality voile crepes that other plant units 
will finish, cut and sew into lingerie. The Cocker warpers 
use Outside-sheet Sipp-Eastwood creels. Creels are ten rows 
high and 44 rows long. When four-pound cones are used, 
the creels hold 880 ends. Warps are slashed on a Cocker 
slasher which has seven 60-inch cylinders and a creel for up 
to 16 30-inch diameter warper beams. The last cylinder of 
the slasher is run cold, Size box temperature is 180° F. and 
that of the back cylinder, on 75-denier warps, is 190° F., 
and those of the next five cylinders 180° F. The d. c. 
variable-speed unit attached to the machine maintains an 
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Left, one section of quilling department showing Whitin-Schweiter automatic quillers; center, creel tending; right, cloth inspecting. 
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of weaving, at one of the Draper XD looms; 


Top left, Cocker high-speed warper; top right, the seven-can slasher; lower left, Rebert Paine, overseer 
lower right, view of a section of the weave room. 
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average of 27 yards per minute. Brown Instrument Co. 
controls are employed. The cloth room is equipped with 
Hermas Machine Co. units. 

Most of Schneider Mills’ new equipment has been in- 
stalled and is in operation, but an 86-inch Barber-Colman 
FSH warp drawing-in machine is to be installed. Two warp 
trucks will be used with the system. The mill will employ 
approximately 300 persons when it gets in full production. 
An additional weave room is now being added. The plant 
has attained one-third of its production potential at the 
present time. 

Officers of Schneider Mills, Inc., are Isadore Schneider, 
president, who succeeded his late father, Samuel Schneider, 
in 1944; Nathan Lipshitz, secretary; B. T. Gladden, super- 
intendent: and Harold Bloch and Albert Schneider. The 
firm operates other plants at Blakely, Pa., and Holyoke, 
Mass. President Schneider is a graduate of Clemson Col- 
lege, and Mr. Gladden previously was production manager 
for Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., at Charlottesville, Va., before 
that was connected with Burlington Mills Corp. at Alta 
Vista and Covington, Va., and Cleveland Cloth Mills at 
Shelby, N. C. 


Danish Machine Ties 18,000 Knots An Hour 


Among textile machinery currently being exported by 
Denmark is a tying machine for use in weaving mills which 
is claimed to be capable of tying 18,000 knots in an hour. 
A Danish textile mill has carried out five tests with ma- 
chine-tying, using the new tying machine manufactured by 
the Titan works. In these tests, warps of 4,080 threads each 
were tied. The average time during which the looms were 
out of use while the tying machine was at work was an hour 
and 21 minutes. With hand-tying it would have taken about 
six hours for each loom. 

The Danish tying machine, which is easy to work, carries 
out many operations in fractions of a second. . Each time, 
for example, that it ties a warp of artificial silk threads at a 
speed of five knots per second, it has one second in which 
to do the following. It separates five pairs of threads (five 
from the old warp and the five corresponding threads from 
the new one), draws the corresponding threads together, 
cuts them, ties them, and arranges the threads in a row to 
prevent them from getting disarranged. 

Not the least interesting feature of the machine is that, 
despite the great speed at which it works, it has time, simul- 
taneously, to check its own tying. It controls that there are 
always two threads in each knot. Should it, for any reason, 
have caught up on one thread instead of two, it continues 
automatically to seek for the missing thread until it has 
found it—whereupon it continues the tying. 

The Titan tying machine was invented by Svend Fleischer. 
The perfecting of the machine to the reliable universal ma- 
chine it is today, however, took more than ten years of 
further experimenting and re-designing. Immediately it 
appeared it attracted widespread attention. The professor 
of textile technology at the Technical University of Den- 
mark, in a book on weaving, wrote that in his opinion the 
Fleischer warp-tying machine was the finest Danish inven- 
tion in the textile industry; and the machine is now in use 
in weaving mills all over the world. 
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List Advantages Of Hot Air Slasher Dryer 


Unless its engineers feel that operations can be speeded 
up 50 per cent and warp quality improved, McConnell 
Sales & Engineering Corp. of Birmingham, Ala., will not 
install one of its hot air slasher dryers in a mill, according 
to Edwin P. Cook, an official of the firm. The firm sends 
its engineers to a plant interested in the slasher, secures the 
necessary data and makes its recommendations. 

From experience gained from drying over five million 
pounds of yarn, we claim that fuel costs are considerably 
less,’ Mr. Cook asserts. “We estimate that it costs about 26 
cents to dry 100 pounds of rayon, using 18-cents-per-gallon 
bottled gas. Any practical speed can be maintained on these 
machines. Due to limitations of size boxes, however, take- 
off heads and creels, we find that a speed of from 50 to 75 
yards a minute is the most practical. These speeds can be 
maintained, regardless of the number of ends being run. 
On our latest slashers we control temperatures, rather than 
speed, in order to get constant drying. By using sturdy, 
highly sensitive instruments, we keep the moisture content 
of the yarn to a variation of less than one per cent.” 

Other claims made by Mr. Cook in connection with the 
unit follows: 

1. A rounder, smoother yarn is produced. Proof of this 
is that shedding at the splitter rods has been decreased to a 
considerable extent. Under microscopic examination, it is 
found that the yarn is rounder and has fewer uncontrolled 
fibers than that dried on conventional steam cylinder slash- 
ers. 

2. On fine yarns, 30s or finer, we have found that there 
is a limit of travel without support if rolling is to be elim- 
inated. The rolls in this dryer, therefore, are spaced so that 
no rolling of yarn occurs. 

3. Size pick-up on rolls has completely been eliminated 
through use of proper distribution of heat. 

4. In some cases, temperatures as high as 400° F. are 
used. In case of doffing or stoppages for other reasons, this 
temperature is instantly dropped, so that there is no danger 
of scorched yarn. Even at this temperature, it is possible 
for the operator to go inside the oven within two minutes 
after stoppage. 

5. The dryers are fully insulated. By keeping the inside 
of the oven under a slight vacuum, there ts little heat escape. 
Maintenance costs are practically nil. 
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New Loom Trends Explained To Group 


The latest trends in woolen and worsted weaving equip- 
ment, the use of light metals such as aluminum and mag- 
nesium and the development of electronic controls, was dis- 
cussed recently by Elliott A. Santon, assistant in charge of 
woolen and worsted machinery development at Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Inc., Worcester, Mass., before 
the first general meeting of the newly-organized Ottawa 
Valley Textile Association at Almonte, Ont. 

Mr. Santon told the group of the latest C. & K. develop- 
ment in the S6 loom, a silk and rayon loom operating at 
172 picks per minute and equipped with a vacuum filling 
in control. He revealed that his firm is now trying to de- 
velop this same control for a woolen and worsted loom. He 
also showed slides of the 540-inch type F2 felt loom which 
is capable of weaving cloth 524 inches wide, 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


KNOXALL 
Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 


Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decetur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. |. Southern Representatives 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
REENVILLE, S. C. 
Bp ne ge R. E. L. Holt, Jr, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 
1 Pendleton Street 


Greenville 7646 | (READY TO SERVE YOU) 


The Weavers Priend 


Call your 
KEEVER SALES - SERVICE MAN 
On Slashing Problems 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 


Division Manager 
Greenville, $. C. 


. 
F. M. WALLACE 


Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, N. C. 


E. HAYS REYNOLDS ALWAYS UNIFORM 
Greenville, $. C. 


TEXTILE SALES DIVISION + THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


1200 WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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YUNG 
By FRANCIS TRIPP, B.Sc., M.S., Ch.E., Head of Chemistry Department, New Bedford (Mass.) Textile Institute 
(3) Concentration of peroxide in the saturator — the 


N the continuous bleaching process the major portion of 
| the sizing material and most of the dirt are removed in 
pre-treatments and this leaves the fabric in a more receptive 
condition for the continuous scour and bleach which fol- 
lows. 

The essential steps in the continuous scour and bleach 
process are (1) saturation of the cotton fabric with causti 
plus a detergent; (2) squeezing fabric so that it retains 100 
per cent by weight or less of caustic soda solution; (3) heat- 
ing the fabric to 212° F. by the aid of steam and holding 
the goods in an enclosed chamber J-box wt this temperature 
for at least one hour; (4) washing the fabric through 
washers to remove the saponified waxes and other emulsi- 
fied impurities; (5) saturating the fabric with an alkaline 
hydrogen peroxide solution containing sodium silicate and 
weak caustic soda; (6) squeezing fabric to a point where 
it holds 90 to 100 per cent of its weight of the above per- 
oxide solution; (7) heating the fabric by means of steam 
to a temperature of 210° F. and passing it into a second 
]-box where it moves along gradually so that it is in the 
chamber for approximately 11/, hours; (8) hot water wash: 
(9). dry by suitable means. 

In the first step of the continuous process the fabric is 
saturated with two per cent caustic soda solution contain- 
ing a good detergent. The concentration of the detergent 
being 0.3 per cent by volume. 

The saturation of the goods is one of the essential steps 
of the continuous bleaching process and uniform results 
can be obtained only if the fabric is uniformly impregnated 
with the chemical solutions. It is good practice to determine 
the chemical concentration in the saturators and also the 
per cent saturation of the cloth. 

(1) Total alkali in the caustic soda saturator—deter- 
mined by titrating a ten-cc. sample of the caustic solution 
with 1 normal sulphuric acid using Methyl Orange as an 
indicator. 

(2) Total alkali in the peroxide saturator—take ten-cc. 
sample by pipette and add it to a 250 cc. Erlenmyer flask, 
add Methyl Thymol Blue or Brom Cresol purple indicator 
and 25 cc. of distilled water. Titrate with .1 normal sul- 
furic acid until the end point is reached. The solution 
changes from purple to yellow when the end point is 
reached. If both caustic soda and sodium silicate are used 
in the peroxide saturator the end point reached shows the 
composite figure of both of these alkalies. By determining 
the feed rate of both the stock caustic soda solution and the 
stock silicate of soda solution then it is possible to establish 
the ratio between these two alkalies and therefore calculate 
the per cent of each. For calculation purposes one pound 
of caustic soda is equal to 7.4 pounds of silicate of soda. 
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strength of commercial solutions of hydrogen peroxide 1s 
generally expressed in the volume of oxygen which they are 
capable of yielding. The usual volumes are: 100 volume 
and 130 volume. The relation between ‘‘volumes’’ and per- 
centage of hydrogen peroxide is as follows: 100 volume 
hydrogen peroxide liberates 100 volumes of oxygeri and 


contains 2/.5 per cent of hydrogen peroxide; 130 volume 
hydrogen peroxide contains 35 per cent hydrogen peroxide. 

The method generally used to determine hydrogen per- 
potassium 
ganate. This method depends upon the reaction 


2 KMnO,+4 H.SO,+5 H,O=2 KHSO,+2 MnSO,+8 H,0+ 50, 


oxide is by titration with .1 normal perman- 


Take a ten-cc. sample of the saturator solution, dilute it 
with approximately 300 cc. of water, add ten cc. of 25 per 
cent sulfuric acid solution and titrate with .1 N potassium 
permanganate, When a permanent light pink color is seen 
the end point is reached. Each cc. of .1 N potassium per- 
manganate is equal to .0017 grams of hydrogen peroxide. 

The amount of chemicals used depends upon the type of 
goods being run and the grade of cotton the formula being 
established in each mill for the type of goods bleached. 
Generally speaking, it is desired to have the fabric contain 
a smaller amount of a more concentrated chemical solution 
rather than a larger amount of less con entrated solution. 
Better whites are produc ed with more concentrated solu- 
tions, and for this reason it is desired to have the fabric 
pick up less than 100 per cent of its weight of solution. 

All of the chemicals used in the scouring and bleaching 
are based on weight of fabric being processed and the speed 
of the fabric through the saturators and J-boxes (steam 
chambers). As an example, if it is found that two per cent 
caustic soda is needed in the saturation of the fabric for the 
first steam treatment and the cloth is to travel through the 
range at the rate of 50 pounds per minute or 3,000 pounds 
per hour, this means that the cloth will take away 60 pounds 
of caustic soda per hour. This amount of caustic soda must 
be supplied to the saturation per hour and if the cloth is 
being squeezed as it leaves the saturator so as to hold its 
own weight of liquor then the 60 pounds of caustic is sup- 
plied to the saturator dissolved in 356 gallons of water. 
Likewise for the peroxide saturation in the second steaming 
if 0.1 per cent caustic soda, one per cent silicate of soda and 
0.8 per cent hydrogen peroxide 35 per cent is needed, then 
this means that the saturator must be supplied with three 
pounds of caustic, 30 pounds of sodium silicate and 24 
pounds of peroxide per hour. | 

These chemicals are dissolved in mixing tanks in the 
right amount of water and fed to the saturators in correct 
amounts. In the case of direct chemical feeding, propor- 
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tioning pumps are used, and this eliminates the preparation 
of stock solutions. Changes in chemical feeding can be 
made quickly as the length of the stroke of the piston and 
the number of strokes per minute are the factors that control 
the feeding rate and concentrated chemicals can be used. 

Whether the Du Pont, Becco or Mathieson steamer ts 
used the function is the same, namely, to heat the cloth 
containing the chemicals to a temperature near 212° F. and 
to hold this temperature while the cloth passes through the 
steamer in the desired time most generally between one and 
two hours. The Du Pont steam unit heats the cloth before 
it goes into the top of the J-box. The heating unit on the 
Du Pont steamer is essentially two vertical stainless steel 
tubes about 20 feet long with a power driven roll near the 
top inlet of one tube, and idler roll midway between the 
openings of the bottom of the tubes and a power-driven 
roll at the top outlet of the second tube. 

The Becco unit heats the fabric after it has passed into 
the enclosed J-box or “‘J-chute.’’ The cloth runs from the 
saturator and squeezer over a reel to a plaiting mechanism 
and is piled into the top of the J-box. As the cloth is fed 
into the top of the J-box it ts piled everily layer on layer 
and makes up a great bulk that is moving slowly through 
the box. As it moves down the J-box it passes several inlets 
from which steam is constantly flowing. The steam pene- 
trates across the width of the big bulk and heats it to a 
temperature of 210° F. to 212° F. It heats it uniformly 
and quickly. The J-box is insulated so the cloth holds this 
temperature for the duration of time it is in the box and 
the action of the heat on the chemicals that were impreg- 
nated into the fabric performs the desired scouring and 
bleaching. 

Both the Becco and Du Pont continuous peroxide bleach- 
ing units process fabric in the rope form, and also they have 
units that process fabric in open width. It is up to the dis- 
cretion of the management of a plant to select the type of 
unit it figures will perform best on the construction of cloth 
that is generally processed. 

Mathieson Chemical Co. has a continuous bleaching unit 
that employs the open width only. It is entirely different in 
physical construction from the Du Pont and Becco J-box 
type but chemically it performs the same function as the 
above mentioned types. 

The Mathieson unit makes use of a stainless steel con- 
veyor belt that travels through a long, enclosed chamber. 
This chamber is filled with steam which heats the saturated 
fabric to a temperature of 210° F. The fabric is saturated 
with the chemical solutions for scouring and for bleaching 
much the same way as in the other two systems. The fabric 
then is plaited in ripples or waves onto the travelling belt 
and is conveyed through the chamber while the steam heats 
the fabric and makes the chemicals perform their function. 
The length of the steam chamber ts 60 feet and the goods, 
after passing through the impregnating padder at the rate 
of 100 yards per minute, are drawn into the steam unit. But 
before it reaches the conveyor belt it passes in front of a 
series of steam jets which makes it billow out and fall onto 
the belt in loose folds. The cloth is piled or rippled onto 
the belt about a foot high. The belt travels about two feet 
per minute. 

The time of steaming can be changed as types of fabric 
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vary and after processing several lots the maximum speed 
can be judged. The Mathieson method lays great emphasis 
on a good alkaline steaming and advocates hot washing of 
the goods the moment they come out of steam chamber be- 
fore they cool off. A typical formula for alkaline impregna- 
tion is as follows: 
53% Caustic Soda 

0.5% Igepon T 

0.1% Nekal N. S. 

0.3% Textone 

The above formula is percentage solution and is not based 
on the weight of the cloth. The Textone ts a Mathieson 
product known technically as sodium chlorite (NaCiQO,). 
Igepon T and Nekal N. S. are the General Dyestuff Co. 
detergent and wetting agent, respectively. The Textone 
acts as a starch solubilizer in the above case but it can act as 
a bleaching agent if used with hypochlorite of soda and also 
as a bleaching agent if used with acetic acid. 

As is the case with the Du Pont and Becco units, if con- 
tinuous scouring and bleaching is desired using the Mathie- 
son unit, then two separate have to be set up in tandem 
with washing compartments and saturator between the 
scouring unit and the bleaching unit. Some small plants 
have just a single unit and scour goods on one shift and 
then take them back on the next shift and use the same unit 
as the bleaching unit. This is economical from the stand- 
point of initial cost of machinery and in many cases is all 
that is needed to keep up good production. 

As mentioned above, all three have open width type units 
and it is up to the management of various finishing plants 
to decide whether the rope type or open-width type is most 
suitable for their particular needs. Heavy goods, cotton 
poplins, some cotton twills are best processed in open width 
if they are to be subsequently dyed. Any fabric that has a 
tendency to show crush marks and creases when it is dyed 
should be processed open width. Many dyeing troubles can 
be avoided by the open width method of processing. 

The Mathieson steamer makes use of either peroxide, 
hypochlorite activated Textone or acid Textone for bleach- 
ing. In the hypochlorite-activated Textone bleach the solu- 
tion used to impregnate the goods is sodium hypochlorite 
(chemic) and Textone in the ratio of 1.5 to 1 on the 
available chlorine basis. The solution is buffered with 
sodium bicarbonate and soda ash to a pH of 9.3. The goods 
are saturated, squeezed and passed through the steamer in 
one-half hour at the temperature of 120° F, to 160° F. 
The goods come out a good white and degradation of the 
cellulose is at a minimum. This process allows great latitude 
in regard to temperature of bleaching. 

If Textone is used in the steamer for bleaching it has to be 
used on the acid side and acetic acid is generally used to 
render the solution acid. It is also desirable to add a deter- 
gent to this acid-Textone mixture. Igepon, Nacconal or 
Alrosol are good detergents to use. The padding solution 
contains two per cent acetic acid, 0.25 per cent Textone 
and 0.3 per cent synthetic detergent. The steaming 1s kept 
at 210° F,. After bleaching, the fabric is washed in the 
open width and is ready for subsequent processing. 

The chemical re-actions of both the hypochlorite acti- 
vated Textone and acid Textone bleach zre as follows: 
2NaOCl + 2 Na ClO, ———» 2 ClO, + Na Cl + Na, O 
5NaO,Cl+4HC > 4C10,+5NaCl+2H,0 
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The activity of the chlorite bleach 1s determined by the 
rate the chlorine dioxide is liberated. This increases as the 
pH is decreased or the temperature of the solution ts in- 
creased, also if the concentration is increased. It has been 
proven that using Textone in excessive concentrations beyond 
the realm of any commercial practice and pH of three at 
boiling temperature that no degradation of the cellulose 
takes place. As far as damaging goods by bleaching ts con- 
cerned Textone is nearly foolproof. 

In types of processing other than the continuous steamer 
methods when it is desired to conduct the scour and bleach 
at the same time then Textone is the ideal bleaching agent. 
Care must be taken not to add too much acetic acid to the 
bath as the main drawback is the liberation of chlorine 
dioxide which is evolved from the solution in the form of 
heavy lemon yellow gas. 

This chlorine dioxide gas is very irritating to the nose 
and throat and should not be allowed to float through the 
room where the jigs or dye boxes are operating. Only cer- 
tain types of goods lend themselves to scouring and bleach- 
ing simultaneously in the same bath. Spun rayons, some 
low-count rayon taffetas, loosely-woven cotton goods (if 
they do not contain to many motes) are some of the fabrics 
that can be scoured and bleached simultaneously. As stated 
above, the acid-Textone mixture performs the bleaching 
and one per cent of detergent based on the volume of scour- 
ing liquor should also be added. Temperature to be 160° 
to 180° F. 

With the advent of continuous scouring and bleaching 
methods came new methods of checking the control of the 
process and also tests to determine the degree of chemical 
action or degradation of the fabric caused by the scouring 
and bleaching. It is now considered vital to have proper 
control methods of processing and chemical tests that tell 
exactly how the process is functioning. These will be dealt 
with at a later date. 


— — — 


Finishing Industry Outlook Called Uncertain 


The textile finishing industry entered 1949 facing greater 
uncertainties than at any time within memory of most ob- 
servers, according to G. D. Harrison, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Finishers of Textile Fabrics, in an 
address Jan. 27 at the 35th annual meeting of the associa 
tion in New York City. “There has always been a surplus 
of finishing capacity,” Mr. Harrison observed, ‘and with 
the expansion of this capacity because of new plants recently 
erected and the streamlining of many old ones, I am fearful 
that competition for business will bring about an attempt to 
bear down on prices the like of which we have not seen for 
years, 

Mr. Harrison cautioned those in the industry to know 
their costs and told members that they must not be stam- 
peded into taking unprofitable business just to keep up 
volume. He revealed that in some cases where high priced 
goods are being held, there is an attempt to recover as much 
as possible of the difference in cost by claims. Claims, he 
stated, run into money because of the high cost of gray 
cloth, 

Alice C. Moore, association secretary, reported that total 
yardage finished covering white, colors, black and prints 
reported to the association covering 1948 shows a decrease 
of three per cent compared to the total reported by the same 
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companies covering 1947. Through about the first half of 
the year the over-all yardage figure did not show a total 
decrease for 1948, but performance during the last half 
brought the over-all figure down to show the decrease men- 
tioned in the total volume for the year, Miss Moore said. 
She revealed that membership in the association increased 
during 1948 and now represents over 90 per cent of the 
capacity of finishing plants engaged primarily in the finish- 
ing of woven cotton fabrics. 

Mr. Harrison, who is with the Lewiston, Me., division of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., was re-elected president of the assocta- 
tion. Other officers, all re-elected, include: William Berry 
of Riegel Textile Corp., New York, chairman of the board; 
A. G. Poor of Standard Bleachery & Printing Co., Carlton 
Hill, N. J., and S. M. Cone, Jr., of Cone Finishing Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., vice-presidents. Miss Moore continues 
as secretary and treasurer. 


New Type Wrinkle Resistant Cotton Cord 


Wrinkle resistant cotton cord which is also shrink resist- 
ant was shown by Avondale Mills for the first time at the 
National Wash Apparel Show in Chicago recently. Treated 
with American Cyanamid Co.'s Superset resin, the new cord 
is highly resilient and resists crushing, rumpling and wear- 
wrinkling, even under humid conditions, according to Rob- 
ert W. Zabriskie of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., New York 
sales office for Avondale Mills. The finish is durable and 
the fabric may be safely washed or dry cleaned. 

In order to insure exactly similar testing of treated and 
untreated fabrics, a certain number of dresses were made up 
with one half of treated fabric and the other of untreated, 
Experience with these dresses confirmed that the wrinkle 
resistant cord in contrast with the usual type of cord is not 
easily mussed and that when hung out for a period of time, 
the wrinkle resistant cord resumes its original fresh appear- 
ance. The untreated half of the dress was unwearable in 
appearance. 

While methods of imparting wrinkle resistance to cotton 
cord have been known for some time, Avondale Mills spent 
over two years in perfecting this application of Superset 
resin to cord fabrics. Previous experiments which included 
a wide variety of finishes and formulas have resulted in 
weakening of the fabric, in an unpleasant hand or in a flat- 
tening of the cord weave. Thousands of yards of fabric 
were processed in the Avondale Mills in Sylacauga, Ala., 
and tested thoroughly, before the present highly satisfactory 
results were obtained. The new cord fabric is a weight that 
has been widely used in the past for men’s wear but is 
rapidly growing in favor for women’s wear as well. It is 
expected that these new qualities will considerably increase 
interest in cord fabric. 


A five-year project to develop flame-proof fabrics was 
announced recently by ofhcials of Columbia University, 
New York City. The project, jointly sponsored by the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army and the Office of Naval 
Research, will be directed by Dr. James M. Church, associate 
professor of chemical engineering at the university. Dr. 
Church revealed that it is planned to incorporate various 
flame-proofing agents into nylon and other fabrics, instead 
of treating the fabrics externally. He said such methods 
would mean- changing present production techniques if 
adopted generally by the industry. 
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MANHATTAN story of 
Gondoz CONE BELTS 


that outlasted 
previous types 30 to 1 


Mr. H. M. Zilahi, Superintendent-Manager of the 
Goldberger Spinning and Weaving Mills 

Budapest, Hungary, is a staunch believer in Man- 
hattan quality. We quote the key paragraphs from 
a letter he sent to Passaic — entirely unsolicited: 


“Ten years ago I visited some cotton mills in 
the United States and heard about the ad- 
vantages of the ‘CONDOR’ cone belt for the 
flyer frames. 


“The best type of our leather cone belts were 
running under our severe conditions (8 shifts, 
etc.) 3 months only. 


“In 1937, we fitted therefore our flyer frames 
with ‘CONDOR’ cone belts, and now the 
wonder: 90% of those ‘CONDOR’ belts are 
running till now. After 10 years of running 


(mostly 3 shifts) they are in good condition.” 


Actual photograph of belt after 10 years (note brand) 


During the war under pressure production, when 
the plant was bombed and its buildings badly 
damaged, Manhattan Condor Cone Belts came 
through to outlast the best previous types, 30 to 1. 

And they are still in good shape, judging by 
the photographs that came from Budapest, (one of 
which is shown above). 


Manhattan's line of Condor Rubber Products for 
the textile industry is consistently dependable— 
outstanding in quality and engineering. Make 
MANHATTAN your choice. 


RAYBESTOS - MANHATTAN INC. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION 
66 
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Ball Park Lighting Problems 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


Y now mill men are turning their sights and ideas to- 
B ward the coming baseball season and what it will 
mean for your particular mill's recreation program and for 
your textile league, especially in view of the benefits which 
your villagers and employees, as well as how much cash 
your team will earn for your recreational activities. You 
might be in any one of these four positions: 

You may have a ball park lighting system with which you 
are satisfied, inasmuch as it is of the same class as all of the 
other parks in your circuit, and in addition is well-lighted 
by such standards. If you are in this position from where 
you can see both ends from the middle, you are indeed 
fortunately situated. 

You may have a ball park that probably was originally 
lighted for softball playing, or for some other reason 1s 
inadequately lighted for regular hard ball playing; or, even 
doesn't come up to the amount of light that some of the 
other clubs in your circuit have, or are accustomed to play- 
ing under. In such a case, your own boys don’t relish play- 
ing under their own lights, and the visiting clubs don’t like 
to play at your park for the same reason. 

You may have a ball park lighting system for baseball 
(hard ball) that is on a par with any one else's in your 
circuit. Later on—in the Fall—your local school board set- 
tles down on you for giving them a job on your football 
held lighting, and again you're on the well-known spot. 

You may have a ball park good for daylight playing only, 
and no lighting facilities at all. From this point you can 
start from scratch to install a lighting system to suit your 
ideas as well as your pocketbook (which is also important). 


You Have a Good Lighting System 


Since you have a good lighting system, as good or better 
than any other on your circuit, you want to keep it that way 
so that you'll get full intensity of light from your fioodlights 
delivered down onto your playing field. 

The first thing to do is to clean out the reflecting surfaces 
(interiors) as well as the outsides of the floodlights with 
soap and water, then dry thoroughly. This should be done 
either if they are left out on the poles or are brought in for 
the Winter season and stored (which isn’t at all necessary 
because they can take any kind of weather, and, besides, 
they take up too much storage space). If on the poles, one 
man wearing a safety belt can stand on the cross-arms and 
clean the reflectors by tilting them over backwards into the 
te-lamping position, and do it without disturbing the direc- 
tional setting of the floodlight in its normal position. This 
treatment is the same for either porcelain-enameled or Alzak 
aluminum units. 

At the same time your man on the cross-arm can deter- 
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mine approximately the life expectancy of the lamp by 
observing ‘the smoked condition of the bulb. Some that 
have been used only a short time will not be so black, while 
most of those that have some age on them will be pretty 
well blacked up. At this point you should install new lamps 
of the proper type and voltage. By this I mean that they 
should be 1,500-watt, clear lamps for general lighting ser- 
vice, either soft glass (regular) or hard glass. (You'd better 
check on delivery of the latter before you buy and then be 
forced to wait, or else put in the regular type.) By voltage, 
I mean that the lamps should be rated 105 volts if you will 
use them on a system delivering approximately 115 volts, 
or 110 volts if your system will deliver approximately 120 
volts. This means that while these lamps would be burned 
at an overvoltage of approximately ten per cent, they will 
deliver a 35 per cent increase in light output, even if their 
life is shortened by this overrating. If you'll do this your 
ball park lighting will be fully as good as it was when it 
was new, and you re off to another good season with every- 


one happy. 


Your Lighting System Is Not So Hot 


In this case you will want to supplement your present 
lighting arrangement with enough additional floodlights, 
with 1,500-watt, low-voltage lamps to bring your park up 
to the standard of your league, as well as replace the smaller 
floodlights as well as those that are ‘burned up” by the use 
of oversize lamps. Now, it seems that the standard for most 
of the textile leagues and associated clubs is a system of 120 
floodlights, all 1,500-watt size, with the following number 
of lights per pole (see sketch of lighting layout) : 


Poles 1 and 2, 12 floodlights each 
Poles 3 and 4, 24 floodlights each 
Poles 5 and 6, 12 floodlights each 
Poles 7 and 8, 12 floodlights each 


Therefore, if you do not have sufficient floodlight units 
on these corresponding poles, you only need to add the nec- 
essary number of units to make up the above totals, along 
with cleaning and relamping the old fixtures with low- 
voltage lamps the same as you'd put in the new units. Then, 
with an aiming chart from the manufacturer of the lighting 
units, you can set all of your floodlights for the proper dis- 
tribution of light on the playing field. 


You Light Up Your Football Field 


This is going to be easier than you thought, perhaps, 
especially if your outfield reaches out from home plate the 
usual distance, approximately 360 feet. As you can see from 
the sketch, the football field will lay just beyond the second 
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base far enough to fully clear the diamond. And, at this 
point you need to consult a representative of the manufac- 
turer of the lighting equipment for an aiming chart, for 
setting your floodlights to bear directly with even distribu- 
tion on the playing field, which will make everyone you 
know very happy. 


You Want To Fully Light Your Park 


In this case you will need to call in a man who has a 
good record of experience in lighting ball parks (there is 
usually a good man in every community) and go over your 
problems with him, being sure to cover the following 
phases: lighting layout, floodlights (whether Open or en- 
closed), lamps (hard or soft glass), poles and pole line 
hardware, guying, primary wiring, secondary wiring, ground- 
ing, and floodlight aiming chart. 

LIGHTING LAYOUT—The lighting layout sketch 
shows the recommended locations for the floodlight poles 
and the positions in which the floodlight crossarms should 
be installed. Also included is a summary giving the distri- 
bution of the floodlights on the poles. This layout is in 
accordance with recommended standards of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association. 

The positions of the poles can be moved somewhat if 
required by local conditions. This may change the distribu- 
tion or type of floodlights which are required. 

FLOODLIGHTS 
cially for athletic field illuminations and have many special 
features which simplify the installation and maintenance 
of this equipment. The trunnion support arm allows the 
unit to be tipped back for easy relamping from the rear. 
The adjustable quadrant provides a positioning stop for 
resisting the floodlight at the original vertical adjustment. 


The floodlights were designed espe- 


The floodlights complete with hinged door and cover 
glass should be used to obtain the most effective illumina- 
tion with lasting high efficiency and lowest maintenance 


POLE 
x 
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costs. The enclosing door keeps the reflecting surface free 
from dust, dirt and bugs, and prevents lamp breakages due 
to driving rain or snow. 

Where it is necessary to keep the initial cost at a mini- 
mum, the open-style floodlights without cover glass can be 
furnished, and the enclosing doors added the following year. 
In most cases, however, it is considered desirable to install 
the standard enclosed floodlights in the beginning, since the 
small additional cost is soon paid by the saving in lamps 
and the decreased cost of cleaning. 

For this installation 120 floodlights are used, distributed 
on the floodlight poles as indicated on the lighting layout 
in sketch. The reflecting surface of the floodlight is of 
Alzak aluminum or porcelain enamel. The horizontal and 
vertical degree markings on the floodlight head and support 
arm make it possible to adjust the floodlights simply and 
easily in.the daytime by means of the floodlight aiming 
chart. 

LAMPS—The floodlights should be equipped with 1,500- 
watt, PS-52 bulb clear general lighting service lamps. Stand- 
ard soft glass lamps can be used in enclosed floodlights. 
Hard glass lamps are recommended for use in open flood- 
lights. Operation of the lamps at ten per cent above rated 
voltage is recommended to obtain 35 per cent increase in 
light output. Lamps rated at 110 volts should be operated 
at 121 volts and 105-volt lamps at 115.5 volts. 

POLES—Eight floodlight poles are used. Poles 1, 2, 5, 
6, 7 and 8 will have two floodlight cross-arms and Poles 3 
and 4 will have four floodlight cross-arms. The minimum 
length of the floodlight poles should be 70 feet. Higher 
poles will give better lighting results and better vision to 
spectators and players. Poles 3 and 4 should be 75-foot 
poles or higher, due to the additional cross-arms mounted 
on them. Each floodlight cross-arm should be ten feet long 
for supporting six floodlights. In some cases an additional 
crossarm for use as a walk arm in servicing the floodlights 
is installed below the floodlight cross-arms. 


Each floodlight is attached to the cross-arm by a five- 
eighths by six-inch machine bolt. After the floodlight aim- 
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Photograph shows a close-up view of linemen making the installation of fleedlights on Pele 4 which, like Pole 3, 


1.500-watt, low-voltage lamp. 
back sides of the cross-arms. 
spanning to Pole 6 on the right, and to Pole 2 on the left. 
being run high up on the pole, close to the cross-arms. 
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will carry 24 units, each having a 


Note how the floodlight units may be turned upward for ease and convenience in relamping by men standing on the 
These men are doing this work at approximately 70 feet above the ground. 
One reflector is being heisted te its cross-arm. 


Also note the ring or cireular guy wire 
Nete, too, that the secondary wiring is 
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Custom Cut 


GEARS 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


SON 
PANY 


For Economical Maintenance 


COLE 


ELEVATED 
TANKS 


@ Design plays an important 
part in tank maintenance. Ex- 
perienced engineers design Cole 
tanks for easy access and mini- 


mum maintenance costs, as well 
as for permanence, safety, and 
dependability. Send us your in- 
quiries for tanks 5,000 to 2,- 
000,000 gallons—stating capac- 
ity, height to bottom, and loca- 
tion. 


Write for the latest Cole 
catalog—“TANK TALK” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


@ Uses no oil... alemite each 60 to 90 days 
@ Has sealed-in bearings for free even motion 
@ Waste from oily-selvage is reduced... 
@ Equipped with ball bearing tail stock 


@ Reversible adapter plate for right or 
left hand cards 

@ One piece frame construction gives 
greater strength and reduces vibration 
“The Colonel” is made for 
all standard woolen and cot- 
ton cards and can be made 


up special to fit any card 
you have. 


ODOM 


Machine Manufacturing Corp. 
Roswell, Georgia 


]-2-3-4-5-6 reasons why you should get the 
all ball bearing oil-less comb box 


it will not sling oil 


Write, wire or 
call us today 
about your comb 
box problems. 


[> Representatives 


Harry Haynes, Box No. 1724, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
@ Wilkin & Matthews, 215 Builders Bldg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C. @ O. T. Daniels. Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas. Texas @ Export Agent, Ben Comer Ma- 
chinery Co., 308 Ivy Street. Atlanta, Georgia. 
@ Foreign Representative : Mr. M. T. Meadows, M. T. Meadows y Cia. 
Sarmieto 459, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
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ing adjustments are made, a nail is driven into the slot at 
the rear of each floodlight support bracket. 


The service Poles 9 and 10 are 40-foot poles. These are 


sometimes placed directly at the ends of the foul lines 
against the fence, and painted white to serve as foul mark. 
ers. 

It is important that the floodlight cross-arms be installed 
in the correct positions. The cross-arms on Poles 1. 2. 3 
and 4 should face parallel with the adjacent base line or 
foul line. The positions of the cross-arms on Poles 5. 6. 7 
and 8 will depend upon the shape of the outfield. In many 
cases these cross-arms can be installed parallel with the out 
field fence at each location. 


GUYING—The recommended system of guying for the 
floodlight poles is quite secure, and this system, which em- 
ploys a circular guy wire run around the field and connected 
to the top of each floodlight pole, will hold the floodlight 
poles absolutely rigid and will not allow swaying or twist- 
ing in any direction. It is not usually considered necessary 
to use guys on Poles 9 and 10. To offset the strain of the 
primary wiring, these poles are “raked” (inclined) about 
ten degrees against the pull of the wires. Extra guying is 
desirable in some cases. depending upon the pole locations 
height of poles, and other special local conditions. It may 
be desirable in some cases to run the circular guy so as to 
include the corner Poles 9 and 10. Extra front or back guys 
sometimes are added on floodlight poles. 

PRIMARY WIRING—For the high-voltage power dis- 
tribution around the field. a 2.300-volt system is used, em- 
ploying No. 6 weather proof wires run overhead from the 
entrance point to the poles upon which the transformers are 
mounted. The service entrance pole with the oil switch may 
be located on any side of the field where it is convenient to 
the power supply. A remote control oil switch can be used 
on this pole if desired, with the control switch located in 
the office or grandstand. 

With three-phase distribution, phase one is run to Pole 
3, phase two to Pole 4, and phase three to Poles 5 ‘and 6. 
thus balancing the load within practical limits. Under- 
ground primary wiring, using 2,500-volt underground cable, 
is sometimes used, although it is more expensive than over- 
head wiring. It is desirable in some cases to install trans 
formers on all eight of the floodlight poles and eliminate 
all secondary wiring between poles. This system allows the 
best voltage control and lowest voltage drop. 

SECONDARY WIRING—For the low voltage second- 
ary.wiring from a transformer pole to an adjacent floodlight 
pole, a three-wire, 240-120-volt system is used, with three 
weather-proof wires. 

GROUNDING—On all four transformer poles, grounds 
are installed for the primary lightning arrestors. The list 
of materials includes wire and hardware for installing a 
single ground on these poles for primary lightning arrestors, 
a secondary neutral, and transformer case through a proper 
gap. Local practice should be strictly followed, however, as 
to grounding. Where it is desired to keep the secondary 
neutral ground separate from the primary arrestor ground, 
an additional ground wire must be run on each of thes« 
four poles. For the ground No. 6 wire can be used. 

FLOODLIGHT AIMING CHART—When the flood. 
lights are installed, the floodlighting manufacturers will fur- 
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nish a special detailed aiming chart for adjusting all of the 
floodlights by means of the horizontal and vertical degree 
markings on the floodlight head and Support arm. By using 
this aiming chart, the floodlights may be easily adjusted in 
the daytime. 


New Products Shown At Chicago Exposition 


Nearly 25,000 engineers, architects, contractors. whole 
salers, dealers and others interested in heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning showed considerable interest in the 
more than 300 exhibits at the ninth International Heating 
and Ventilating Exposition at the International Amphi- 
theatre in € hicago, Jan. 24-28. An impressive array of ex- 
hibits occupied the entire main floor of the huge building 
the largest event of its kind ever held. As in the case of 
past expositions, this industry-wide equipment preview was 
held under the auspices of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers and in conjunction with its an- 
nual meeting. 

Industrial applications of air conditioning are constantly 
expanding as the practical advantages of stabilized atmos. 
pheres in smoothing irregularities in production are more 
widely appreciated. Commercial interests are finding new 
economies in safeguarding against deterioration and spoil- 
age of goods on display and in storage. Trends, as far as 
they were reflected in the exposition, accented four points 
of progress. In order of apparent accomplishment these 
are: improved distribution of heat. improved combustion 
and control, more finished design and increased variety of 
special units, attachments and appliances 

Local ventilation is stimulated by a number of new de- 
signs in fans, ventilators and coolers of the non-ref rigerat- 
ing type. Central forced air units for attachment to furnaces 
were numerous at the exposition, including those for selec- 
trve application to existing heater units. In this category 
were also shown cooling units suitable for original installa- 
tion or supplementary use with furnaces already in use. Im- 
proved combustion control was evident in a number of new 
furnaces and boilers. including especially those incorporat- 
ing gas and oil burners. 

As for control, one outstanding innovation was the new 
thermostat without moving parts, which utilizes the princt- 
ple that electrical resistance varies with the ambiant tem- 
perature and operates through two-stage electronic amplifi- 
cation to energize the relay controls. Another innovation 
was an electronic system control designed to regulate the 
heat supply to a building or zone in terms of weather 
change. This system incorporates a radiator element, which 
signals the interior heat input; a weather element on an 
outside wall, which signals the heat demand: and a cabinet 
housing the controls, which interprets the two signals, actu- 
ates the furnace or zone valve controls through relays after 
suitable amplification of the signal circuits, and which may 
also include a program clock for regulating night, morning 
and daytime indoor temperatures, respectively. 

More emphasis than ever before was laid on the packaged 
unit idea, as revealed in new equipment at the exposition. 
It is epitomized in a new one-half horsepower window air 
conditioner, easy to install in any conventional double-hung 
sash window. No water connections. ducts or pipes are re- 
quired; no plumbing or wiring needed. It plugs in, like 
a radio set and the condensate from the air is not drained 
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off, but is evaporated by the action of the condenser fan, 
thereby lowering condenser superheat. Another new room 
air conditioner, which also requires no plumbing or drain 
connections, comes also in console models in fine wood 
cabinets. 

For quick warm-up, easy installation, freedom from water 
and steam congections and other advantages, a new type 
electric-steam ~ heater was recommended for industrial 
uses in many different fields. It is of 110-foot E. D.R. 
and circulates approximately 800 C. F. M. The core con- 
sists of a cast bronze boiler base and risers with main and 
super heater elements in the base and a convector section 
connecting the risers. The fan is outside the housing. At- 
tachments, including pressure switch, pressure-vacuum valve 
and gauge-are mounted internally. The entire heating plant 
is thus self-contained. 

Variations in heating, ventilating and air conditioning 
design and in the mediums under control are met by the 
complete line of one specialist in automatic controls, which 
includes the following items, pretty well blanketing the 
field: motor-operated valves for on-off or proportioning 
control of high or low-pressure steam, hot or chilled water 
in heating and cooling coils, convectors, unit heaters and 
radiant panels; control motors for positioning outdoor and 


return air, face and by-pass, or individual zone dampers; 
two position and proportioning room or duct thermostats 
and hygrostats; also complete accessory equipment such as 
relays, switches, power boxes, dampers and linkages 
several exhibits were of special interest to the trade from 
the standpoint of simplifying and reducing the cost of in- 
stallation. For example, a new system of prefabricated 
ductwork required only four types of fittings and avoids the 


use of low-cost 


increasers or reducers. This boon to the 
forced air segment of the industry employs a relatively sim- 
ple duct-size formula and is claimed to save 30 per cent in 
main trunk material and 25 per cent in Jabor. 

A comprehensive assortment of insulating materials and 
media was included in the display, ranging from combus 
tion chamber, fabricated and precast, through boiler, tank 
and pipe insulation to items for building construction 
There were such specialties as the The rmopane glass unit 
consisting of two or more sheets of glass edge to provide 
interlayer of dehydrated air, and the combination storm 
sash and screen. There were the new application of fiber 
glas to duct insulation and a “vapor barrier’ reflective insu- 
lation board, which is an asphalt-saturated corrugated board 
having a highly reflective mineralized surface laminated to 
its face. 


Innovations Revealed At Show 


By W. CHASE IDOL, JR. 


HE third Materials Handling Exposition held at Phila- 

delphia Jan. 10-14 was the most extensive in its history, 
and during the five-day exhibit and demonstration of mate- 
rials handling equipment more than 30,000 equipment pur- 
chasers from all parts of the United States had an opportu- 
nity to see the operation of the latest in labor-saving, money- 
saving and expediting machinery which is becoming increas- 
ingly important to the textile industry. 

In conjunction with the Materials Handling Show, the 
80-year-old Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. opened to public view 
for the first time the new, greatly expanded plant of its 
Philadelphia division which produces the Yale line of mate- 
rials handling machinery. Situated on a 90-acre tract on 
Roosevelt Boulevard, opposite the Northeast Airport, the 
new factory is large enough to enclose 17 football fields. 

Yale & Towne announced new products, including the 
Lift King gasoline-powered industrial, the first gasoline 
powered equipment to be added by the company to its 
standard lines of electric-powered and hand-lift trucks. Also 
shown was the Rollaway Jack system, with jacks by Yale 
and skids by the Lanham Co. of Louisville, Ky. 

A Yale electronic hoist, designed for such applications as 
Carrying products across expansive manufacturing plants, 
eliminates the necessity of long electric cables and permits 
several hoists to be electronically controlled from one cen- 
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tral point. The Cable King line of high capacity hoists 
up to 12-ton—will be the first to which the new control will 
be applied. 

In the scale field, Yale exhibited bench. platform, count. 
ing and crane models, operating on the new ‘‘Magnetrol” 
principle, and perfected within the past few months. A new 
weight printer attachment was introduced. 

An important ‘‘first” at the exposition was the Whiting 
Trambeam crane and overhead rail system displayed by 
Whiting Corp. This unique overhead handling equipment, 
originally designed and built by Spencer & Morris, Inc., of 
Los Angeles, for West Coast factories, is now a part of 
Whiting's complete line of materials handling equipment, 
and distributors are being appointed in all parts of the 
country to make this equipment available to manufacturers 
everywhere. 

Among the features of the Trambeam system, one of the 
most important is flexible suspension of the track or runway 
beams from the building structure. This is accomplished 
through an ingenious design of ball-and-socket connection 
at each end of the beam. The main advantage of this is that 
there is not distortion on the supporting rods and the load 
is evenly distributed, resulting in smooth, easy travel both 
on straight track and around curves. Not only does this 
make for greater safety to all concerned, but it also protects 
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the building structure against torsional strains in the sup- 
porting members. Whiting Trambeam systems are built in 
capacities ranging from 500 to 20,000 pounds, arranged 
either for hand or for motor operation. 

The Clark Equipment Co. of Battle Creek, Mich.. 


duc ed a new steering axle with improved features on the 


intro- 


redesigned Clarkat industrial towing tractor. Steering tread 
of the new axle has been reduced from 27 inches to 22 A, 
inches, which permits the wheels to be turned to their ex- 
Wheel 


wells around the tires have been reduced in dimension to 


treme position within the body of the machine. 


provide further adequate protection for the tires. 

The Clark firm also demonstrated the Hi-Lo-Stack. intro- 
duced on Clark Carloader fork-lift trucks. which is Clark's 
patented high-lift low-clearance device and which is now 
offered in a special design for the Clipper models, both 
gas-powered and electric battery-powered machines of 2,000 
pounds capacity. The Hi-Lo-Stack mounted on the € lipper 
permits an over-all collapsed height of 83 inches, a maxi- 
mum lift of 130 inches and a ‘free lift’ of 64 inches with- 
out increasing the over-all height of the machine. These 
heights make it possible for the machine with its load to 
pass easily through seven-foot-high openings, and also to 
tier unit loads to the ceiling in boxcars with low clearance. 
or to 130 inches in storage and warehouse areas. Important 
improvements in the Hi-Lo-Stack include a single hydraulic 
lift-cylinder and a single set of uprights, and use of Clark's 
balanced hydraulic system for lift operation. 


What might be the industrial truck of the future—a 
driverless fork truck operated by ray control—was demon- 
strated by the Automatic Transportation Co., Chicago man- 
ufacturer of materials handling equipment. A compact unit 
designed for handling loads of about three-quarters of a 
ton, the machine aroused considerable interest as to its 
potential use. Despite the empty driver's seat, the truck 
performed all customary functions of a lightweight mate- 
rials handling machine. Except for its unusual control 
system, it 1s a standard model of a new machine being 
shown for the first time by Automatic. 

The company's general manager, Elmer F. Twyman, ex- 
plained that industrial trucks are the machines used in man. 
ufacturing, storage and distribution operations to reduce the 
amount of time required for maneuvering raw materials and 
finished goods. They have been credited with creating huge 
economies in some of the nation’s largest industrial plants, 
savings which are reflected in the cost of the products the 
public buys. 

Displaying a complete line for the first time in the Mate- 
rials Handling Exposition, the Buda Co. of Chicago and 
Harvey, Ill., came up with its new hydraulic lift trucks, 
Buda Hobard shop mules, and with the company’s well- 
known original industrial shop truck, the Buda chore boy, 
as well as fork lift trucks and industrial tractors. 


Coming in for considerable attention from exposition 
visitors was the exhibit of Tuff-Tex industrial flooring by 
the Hercules Flooring Co. of New York. Included in the 
product information was data on installation. uses. charac- 
teristics, and budget Cost, 

Another new and special device of Clark equipment was 
the Universal cotton clamp which handles up to three bales 
of all three basic types in virtually any combination. The 
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clamp is adjustable to two positions: the outer or wide 
position, with spread ranging from 64 inches maximum to 
10 inches minimum; and the inner or narrow position, wi'h 
spread ranging from 361/, inches maximum to 16 inches 
minimum. A shift of position is accomplished quickly and 
easily. Sixteen different bale combinations can be handled 
by the new clamp attachment. 

One of the outstanding exhibits was that of Exide batter- 
ies, in which was shown the various ways in which the 
company’s product may be used in electric hand trucks. 

There were many other exhibits of products which find 
constant use in the textile industry. 

There were various standard and special types of floor 
trucks by Orangeville ( Pa.) Mfg. Co.; metal pallets by the 
Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio: “better-built”’ pallets 
by the Acme Pallet Co., Inc., New York: skid boxes. stack- 
ing boxes, and box trucks by G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown. 
Wis.; skids, skid platforms and trucks by Ironbound Box & 
Lumber Co., Hillside, N. J.; various stencil helps by Tripard 
Mfg. Co., Inc., New York City. 

Other exhibits included the Baker 2,000-pound fork truck 
shown by the Baker Industrial Truck Division. Cleveland, 
Ohio; bag truck, platform truck, and warehouse truck by 
the Lansing ( Mich.) Co.: a power jacklift by Lewis-Shepard 
Products, Inc., Watertown, Mass.: materials handling equip- 
ment by the Fab-Weld Corp., Philadelphia. 

One of the leading conveyor systems ~was that of the 
Webb Towveyor, shown by the Jervis B. Webb Co., Detroit. 
which permits fast operation, clear floors, clear overhead. 
and flexibility. Speedways Conveyors, Inc., of Buffalo, N. 
Y., displayed a system, with two new switches. which pro- 
vided for greater speed and efficiency in handling cases, 
crates, boxes and containers. The Conveyor Specialty Co., 
Inc., of North Quincy, Mass., featured gravity roller con- 
veyors, while the Wilkie Co. of Philadelphia, devoted much 
space to its gravity telescopic wheel conveyors. 

Considerable space at the Materials Handling Show was 
occupied by various packaging producers. One of the most 
interesting of these exhibits was that of the Signode Steel 
Strapping Co. of Chicago, which demonstrated the new A-2 
seal-feed strapping machine; wire-stitching equipment by 
the N. A. Young Co., Racine, Wis.; the H. G. Hanline Co.., 
Philadelphia; the Inland Wire Products Ge. Chicago; and 
various gummed-tape exhibits. 

There was an extensive display of marking supplies and 
equipment by Diagraph-Bradley Industries, Inic., St. Louis. 

Gould Storage Battery Corp., Trenton, N. J., used audi- 
ence participation to demonstrate the attributes -of battery 
driven trucks under today’s typical stop-and-go-service. A 
scale model fork truck, maneuverable by show-visitors 
through standard full-size truck controls, was used for the 
demonstration. A giant electronic recorder indicated each 
stop and go (and the strains involved) in simulating any 
material handling sequence the visitor chooses to imitate. 
The new Gould state-of-charge indicator which gives truck 
Operators a constant visual check on the condition of the 
truck battery, thus preventing overdischarge, also was 
shown. A black-lighted display interpreted the inner con- 
struction details of the improved Gould long-life batteries. 

The Westinghouse Electric Corp. exhibit featured gear- 
ing products, Life-Line motors, Beaver control including 
Life-Line starters, battery charging motor-generator sets, 
new reactor controlled rectox chargers and improved mag- 
netic control for electric trucks. 
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Ala... Tenn. 


J. W. DAVIS 


122 Dillingham St... Columbus. Ga. 


The 
Silver King 
Roving Can 


Costs Less 
But Will Give 
You More Service 


e Light in Weight 

e Resists Scuffing 

e Exceptionally Strong 

e Resists Abrasion 

e Will not absorb oils, 
gasoline or most 
solvents 


12” x 36” Can priced at only 
$3.70 each with discounts for 
larger quontities. Send us your 
inquiry. 


Southern Agents: 


Va. and N. C. 
OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 
718 Queens Charlotte, 


RALPH GOSSETT 


15 Augusta St... Greenville. 


DO YOU 


Have a Materials Handling Problem 
in Your Plant? 


If so we specialize in the following: 
HYDRAULIC Warp, Cloth, Slasher 
and High Speed Warp Trucks. 


Your request for information will be received 
and handled prompily. 


J. W. LEWIS & CO. 


P. 0. BOX 36 SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


ELWELL-PARKER 
POWER TRUCKS 


Nutting Floor Trucks, Rubber Wheels, Casters 


Barrett Lift-Trucks, Skids, Portable Elevators 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks and Tractors 


OVER 400 STANDARD 
TRUCKS, SPECIALS 
BUILT ON ORDER 


is 
“  §.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 
7, TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTEMC. 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED | 


221-227 Builders Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 2-5026 
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JEERLING RING TRAVELER CD. | 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT 


Sou. Representative 


Telephone 3-3692 


Houghton Wool 


NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


OQOUGHTON 


jamese. WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 


d explanation will clear it 
u or we may be able te ree- 


We Grow By Constructive Criticism 


B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


CRANFORD | STUDIES 
ox 204, Chester, C. 
Box 682, Clarkesville, Gs | | COST SYSTEMS 
| — | SPECIAL 
| REPORTS 


| WORK LOAD 


COST REDUCTION | 


CONTROLS 


SURVEYS 


STARCHES 


For all Textile Purposes 


Offering a Personalized Service 
to Industry Since 1907 


\ 


QUALITY UNIFORMITY « SERVICE 


LINTON 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Edward C. Horner has resigned as assist- 
ant superintendent of J. M. Odell Mtg. Co., 
Bynum, N. C., to accept the position of as 
sistant’ superintendent at Sterling Cotton 
Mills. Inc., Franklinton, N. C. Mr. Horner 
is vice-chairman of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation’s Eastern Carolina Division. 


W. C. Chandler has been promoted to 
superintendent of Oakdale Cotton Mills, 
Jamestown, N. C., succeeding W. J. Honey- 
cutt, resigned. 


J. E. Dunn is now superintendent of the 
weave room and J. W. Crawford superin- 
tendent of carding and spinning at Gonzales 
(Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


William Harden, secretary and assistant 
treasurer of Cartex Mills, Inc., Salisbury, 
N. C.. has been nominated by the Rotary 
Club of Salisbury for governor of the 19 1st 
Rotary district. 


Among operating officials retired by Cone 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., at the end 
of 1948 were: Hugh J. Elkins, second hand 
in the weaving department at the Proximity 
Plant, 44 years service with the firm; Wal. 
ter Marshall, overseer of the engraving shop 
at the print -works plant of Cone Finishing 
Co., 26 years service; James F. Graves, over- 
seer of beaming and slashing at the White 
Oak Plant, over 40 years service; William 
H. Wrenn, second hand in beaming and 
slashing at the White Oak Plant, 41 years 
service; James P. Scales, overseer of the 
carding department at the White Oak Plant, 
33 years service; Thomas J. Johnson, master 
mechanic and yard overseer at the Pineville 
(N. C.) Plant, 35 years service; and Wil- 
liam A. Pettigrew, spinning room second 
hand at the Edna Plant in Reidsville, N. C., 
43 years service 


W. E. Williams, formerly superintendent 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) Plant of Avon- 
dale Mills, has been appointed general su- 
perintendent of the Sylacauga (Ala.) plants 
of the firm, succeeding Homer F. Roberts, 
who is leaving Avondale. .. . Mr. Williams 
has been succeeded at Birmingham by G 
Wendall Morriss, formerly overseer of 
weaving, who has in turn been succeeded 
by Murry Nabors, who had been loom fixer 
and assistant foreman of weaving. 


W. P. Steagall has resigned from the su- 
pervisory force at Albert J. Bartson, Inc., 


Charlotte, N. C., to accept a position in 
Cuba. 


C. E. Taylor, previously connected with 


Brookford (N. C.) Mills, has been appoint- 
ed manager of warp preparation and weav- 
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ing at Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. ¢ 

W. O. Reed, formerly Pomona oversee: 
of spinning, has been promoted to. manager 
of carding, spinning, winding and warping 
W. B. Hildebrandt is general manager of 
the plant. 


George A. Howell, Jr., has resigned as 
general manager of Aleo Mfg. Co. at Rock 
ingham, N. C., a subsidiary of M 
stem & Sons. 


J. E. McCarvey has resigned as superin 
tendent of Spatex Corp Charlotte. N. ¢ 
return to Griffin, Ga. 


Lowen- 


R. L. Harris, president of Roxboro (N 
C.) Cotton Mills, was honored recently by 
being chosen ‘Person County Citizen of the 
Year” in a poll conducted by the Roxboro 
Exchange Club. Mr. Harris was presented a 
loving cup which is presented each year to 
the citizen nominated and chosen by popula: 
vote of the people who has ‘contributed the 
most for his fellow man beyond his regular 
walk of life.” 


O. B. Stone, left, has 
been promoted from 
assistant superintend- 
ent to superintendent 
of Republic Cotton 
Mill No. 3 at Great 
Falls, S. C. Mr. Stone 
began his textile career 
with Inman (S. C.) 
Cotton Mill and late: 
worked at the Reeves 
Bros. Woodruff (S. C.) Mill No. 2. He 
joined J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., 11 years 
ago and worked at Whitmire, S. C., before 
being transferred to Great Falls last year 


R. A. McCraney, general manager of 
Quitman (Ga.) Mills, Inc., was elected to 
the board of directors by the stockholders of 
Quitman Mills at their annual meeting in 
January. 


W. B. Burke, assistant superintendent of 
the power plant at the White Oak Plant of 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., re- 
cently was honored by the Proximity Pythian 
Lodge 158 as the “one man who has dons 
much to promote co-operation, friendship 
and good will and who seeks to lead all men 
in manifesting interest in public affairs and 
social betterment.” 


Erskine Howe has been promoted to 
weave room second hand at Monarch Mills. 


Lockhart, S. C. 


W. A. Kennedy, president of WAK In- 


dustries, Charlotte, N. C., recently was 


elected president of the Charlotte Engineers 
Club 


H. Gilmer Winget ot Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
N. C., has been re-elected president 
Piedmont Boy 
Textiles. Inc.., 
to head districts or to be on committees are 
A. G Myers, 
district; Don Maddox, chairman of organi 
and extension (Gastonia district): 


John C. Roberts, W. Ellis 


tonia, 
of the 
America 


Council. scouts of 


Other members of 
chairman of the Gastonia 
zation 
and Terry, 
Bolick and Everett Jones, members of the 
district committee 


Carson Sims of Charlotte, N. C., has re- 
signed his position as sales representative 
with Ashworth Bros., , and following a 
brief vacation will establish a manufacturers 
Charlotte. Mr with 
Ashworth for four years, calling on cotton 
North Carolina all 
woolen mills in the South. 


Inc 


agency in Sims was 


mills in eastern and 


Harold A. McKew, overseer of the card- 
ing department at Goodyear 
Mills, Rockmart, Ga., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Goodyear textile plant 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. Mr. McKew is to tour 
the firm's plants in Akron, Ohio, the New 
England States and Canada before sailing 
from New Orleans on March 17 for his new 


post. 


Clearwater 


Samuel A. Tull has been appointed super- 
intendent of Prohle Mills. Jacksonville. Ala.. 
succeeding John H. Fagan, who resigned to 
accept a position in Anniston, Ala. Mr. Tull 
previously was connected with Pepperell 
Mtg. Co. at Opelika, Ala., and Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


George H. Kent has been named director 
of sales for E. F. Drew & Co., Inc.. and 
will be responsible for the co-ordination of 
all sales activities of the operating division: 
of the company. He formerly was associated 
with Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.. Toledo, Ohio. 


P. L. McCall and A. H. Gildersleeve have 
been elected to the board of directors of 
Sonoco Products Hartsville, S. Mr. 
McCall is superintendent of the corrugating 
board department and Mr. Gildersleeve is 
general sales manager of the Northern divi- 
sion of the firm with headquarters at Mys- 
tic, Conn. Other officers and directors were 
re-elected. 


David S. Cook, formerly president of 
Highland City Mills at Talladega, Ala., has 
joined Clinton and Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Clinton, S. C., as vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing. A graduate of the Phila- 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


delphia Textile Institute, Mr. Cook pre 
viously was associated with West Point 


Mtg. Co. and Pepperell Mfg. Co 


Dexter Stevens, |r., textile technician as- 
signed to the loom development project at 
M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey City, N. J., re- 
signed last month. Mr. Stevens previously 
was connected with Heywood Mills in Til 
ton, N. H., and Bachmann-Uxbridge Worst- 
ed Co. at Uxbridge, Mass 


William S. Spatcher and Marie E.. Bogen 
recently were re-elected president and vice- 
president, respectively, of Consolidated Tex- 
tile Co., Inc... New York, but announced at 
the time of their re-election that they did 
not wish to serve beyond the time necessary 


to select successors 


Abbott Turner of Columbus, Ga., a direc. 
tor of Bibb Mfg. Co. at Macon and former 
president of Columbus Mfg. Co. and the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, has been elected a 
director of the Georgia Power Co 


Tohn R. Kemp, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent otf the Vamoco Plant of Burlington 
Mills Corp. at Franklinton, N. C., has been 
named superintendent of Bernson Silk Mills, 
Inc.. Buena Vista. Va.. 
Riegart, retired 


succeeding Emil 


Dr. Alfred T. Clif- 
ford, left, formerly se- 
nior chemist with the 


Interchemical Corp 
textile colors division 
at Fair Lawn, N. J., 
‘ _ has joined the staff of 


Riegel Development 

Laboratories at Ware 
; Shoals, 8. C. A native 
“2 of North Carolina, Dr. 
Clifford received the bachelor of science and 
master of science degrees trom the Univer 
sity of North Carolina betore serving as a 
chemist for tour years at the Mellon Inst: 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pa. He then returned to the 
University of North Carolina as a research 
tellow and received his doctor of philosophy 
degree in 1934. Dr. Clifford, who at one 
time taught at Davidson (N. C.) College 
and Limestone College at Gaffney, S. C., is 
a member of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists, Sigma X41, 
North Carolina Academy of Science and 
South Carolina Academy of Science 


Joseph L. Wright, formerly superintend. 
ent of Republic Cotton Mills Plant No. 3 at 
Great Falls, S. C., has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co., Mount Holly, N. C Mr 
Wright assumed his new duties Feb. 1 


Sam T. Smith, Jr., cotton buyer and gra- 
der at Glenwood Cotton Mills, Easley, S$ 
C.. tor the past 45 years, resigned Jan. 31 
due to ill health 


Charles F. McNally was elected a director 
and vice-president of Meinhard, Greeff & 
Co.. Inc., at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors, and William L. Duffy was 
elected an assistant vice-president. John 
Domanick and Charles R. Rhodes were 
elected assistant secretaries of the company. 
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Abbot Stevens, vice-president of J. P 
Stevens & Co., Inc., has been elected presi 
dent of the Andover ( Mass } National 
Bank. A new director of the bank is Horace 
N. Stevens, Jr., assistant secretary of ] p 
Stevens & Co., Inc 


Raymond B. Seymour has resigned as 
director of special products research fo 
Johnson & Johnson to become executive 
vice-president and general manager of Atlas 
Mineral Products Co., of which he formerly, 
was chief chemist. He is the author of sev 
eral publications and patents on plastics, 
rubber and textiles 


Fred W. Noechel has resigned from Bot 
any Mills. Inc., Passaic, N. ]., after 22 years 
with the firm, and has become superintend 
ent of the worsted unit of the Unity Plant 
of Callaway Mills Co., LaGrange, Ga. Mr 
Noechel recently was elected first vice “presi 
dent of the American Association of Textil: 
Technologists S. Jack Davis, chict 
chemist of the research division at Callaway, 
has been promoted to assistant to the direc 
tor of research and his responsibilities ex 
tended to include the te sting de partment and 
technical library as well as the chemistry 
department Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., for 
mer head of the firm, has been initiated into 
the Georgia Tech Chapter of ANAK, hon 
orary scholastic and leadership faternity 
Nathan H. Gross, previously production 
supervisor at the Unity Plant, in the future 
will devote his entire time to the worsted 
unit. 


Four new professors, one research associ- 
ate and two technicians have been added to 
the staff of the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh. Kenneth § 
Campbell of Fairhaven, Mass., has been 
named professor of textile chemistry and 
dyeing. Professor Campbell attended Bates 
College, Clemson College, the Georgia 
School of Technology and comes to his new 
post from his duties as research chemist 
with the National Bureau of Standards in 
Washington. He also has been associated 
with the Southern Regional Research Labor 
atory in New Orleans and Ciba Co., Inc 

Dame S. Hamby of Macon, Ga., a 
graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
has been named assistant professor of tex 
tiles in the yarn manufacturing department 
and is also in charge of the physical testing 
laboratory at the college s school of textiles 
Professor Hamby previously was connected 
with the B. F. Goodrich Corp. in Akron, 
Ohio. . . . Ralph L. Parker of Franklinton, 


a? 


N. C., a 1937 graduate of the college and 
former owner and operator of the Parker 
Novelty Mills at Franklinton, has been 
named assistant professor of textiles in the 
department of fabric development and con 
struction Richard C. Davis of Le Xing 
ton, N. C.. a 1948 graduate and for the past 
I8 months a student teaching assistant, has 
been named assistant professor of textile 
Charles B. Sink, 
a native of Lexington, N. C., who received 
hts B.S. degree in textiles at the college in 
1s the new research associate 

The two laboratory technicians added to the 
staff are Miss Ann Finch of Stoneville. 
Miss., a graduate of the University of Mis 
sissippi and a former technician at the U. S 
Department of Agriculture ginning labora 
tory at Stoneville, and Mrs. Thomas J. Par 
ker of Raleigh, a graduate of N. C. State 
College and the Woman's College of the 
University of North ¢ arolina, who has been 


chemistry and dyeing 


assigned to research work on a government 
sponsored provpect relating to the us« of cot 
ton yarns in the knitting of tricot fabrics 
Miss Finch has been assigned to the depart 
ment of yarn manufacturing 


|. D. W. Hubbeling is now chief chemist 
at the Lowland, Tenn., plant of American 
Enka Corp. J. Heykoop is plant manager 


W. J. Haring has been appointed techni- 
cal director of Quaker Chemical Products 
Corp., Conshohocken, Pa., manufacturer of 
metal and textile processing chemicals, syn 
thetic surtace active agents and resins. M1 
Haring has been connected with the firm 
since 1944, previously having been associ- 
ated with W. H. Burns Co. and A. C. Fer 
£uson Co. 


Dr. Thomas H. Daugherty has been nam 
ed assistant director of research for Calgon, 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Daugherty will be 
in immediate charge of research and devel- 
opment projects, serving as co ordinator of 
development work in the application of Cal- 
gon, which 1s extensively used in textile 
processing. During the war Dr. Daugherty 
was on active duty with the Chemical War 
tare Service and the Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices, seeing considerable action in the 
China-Burma-India theater 


William D. Benson: has announced his 
resignation, effective March 1, as general 
sales manager of the rayon division of 
American Viscose Corp., to become head of 
sales for Industrial Rayon Corp. Mr. Benson 
will assume his duties at Industrial Rayon 
Corp., New York sales headquarters, about 


NEW SCHOOL OF TEXTILES STAFF MEMBERS—Pictured here are six of the newly-appointed 


staff members at the North Carolina State College School of Textiles. 


Miss Ann Finch and Mrs. Themas J. Parker. 


Front row, left to right: 


technicians. Back row, left to right: Richard C. 


Davis, assistant professor of chemistry and dyeing: Charles Boyee Sink, research associate: Ralph 
L. Parker, assistant professor of textiles: and Kenneth L. Campbell, professor of textile chemistry 
and dyeing. Dame 5S. Hamby, assistant professor of textiles, was absent when the picture was made. 
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PRECISION BOBBINS * PRECISION BOBBINS 


DRY TEXTILES FASTER | 


They Give More Heat... Less Glare. | 


PRECISION BOBBINS 
Boost Production as much as 40%! 


ISION BOBBINS P 
ON BOBBINS * PREC 
| OBBINS * PRECISIO 
Textile production goes up—costs go down—_ | a 
with simple installations of NALCO Infra Red | 
Lamps on the job to speed your drying 
ide-aluminumed (self- dehydrating operations. They do the job thor- | DN BOBBINS 
oughly—and faster—help you increase pro- | DBBINS PRECIS 


iy pe shown below. 


\,allable in either in- 


duction at these and other “bottleneck” | 


points: | 


@ DRYING: Rayons, printed cloth ma- | 
terials, glue, impregnations on tex- 
tiles. 

@ DEHYDRATING: Textiles, SAN- 
FORIZING MACHINES, | thread, | 
rugs and carpets in final operations, | 

wool blankets on SANFORIZING | 

may be had in banks MACHINES. 


or strips. 


- 


Write for your free copy of “Drying Problems Made Easy.” 


NORTH AMERICAN 
Electric L Ca. 


1057 Tyler St. St. Louis 6, Mo. | 


PRECISION BOBBINS * PRECISION BOBBINS 


PRECISION Bobbins 


are designed and built to operate on all 
types and makes of shuttles. Every bob- 
bin must meet the most rigid test before 
leaving our plant. 


Southern Representatives: 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St... 5S W 
Greenville, 8. C. P. O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Allen Positive Expansion Comb is expanded 
by screws at each end and is superior to the tape ex- 
pansion type. Can be expanded 100%. We supply 
Slasher Combs for all types of slashers. We also supply 
Leese Combs. 


The Allen Spring Expansion Comb has open box con- | 
struction, eliminates the collection of lint and dirt, facil- 
itates cleaning. Can be expanded 30% and still main- | 


tain uniform spacing. 


FOR REPAIRS — Send comb by express and we will | 
A General offices — 156 River Road “George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
New Bedford, Mass. _ NASHUA, New Hampshire 


COMP AN Y Representatives in all Textile Localities 4s e's" Telephone: 2406 


and all Principal Countries of the World. 
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The C. B. DOLGE CO. 
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DISINFECTANT - 
DEODORANT 


many putrefactive bacteria 


which cause disgusting odors 


disagreeable smells with 
fresh, pleasant tang of eu- 


calyptus. 


Use F & E in and around 
toilets, urinals; for flushing 
garbage receptacles, com- 
modes; for washing down 
dressing room benches 

wherever thorough, effective 


deodorizing is imperative. 


Write for Folder FE-F745 
today. 


F&E 
SOLUTION 


westroet, CONNECTICUT 


BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


March 15. 
Benson Penn- Thrown 
Silk Co. of Germantown, Pa. He is a native 
of Philadelphia 


Prior to joining Avisco, Mr 


was connected with 


Gordon W. Rule, Washington, D. C., at 
torney, has been named counsel to the re 
Textile Industry 
Trade. The 


formed to maintain and develop the indus 


cently tormed Committee 


on Foreign committee was 
try s export and import trade and to combat 


untair 


restrictions imposed on American 


textiles in markets overseas 


William A 


Edwards division ot Bate 


Lang, plant manager of the 
Mtg Co. at Au 
gusta, Me., is retiring this month after 48 
industry. Mr. Lang is 
well known in the South through his pre- 
Vernon- W ood- 


Greene Co 


years in the textile 
vious connections with Mt 

bury Mills and Lockwood 
While with Mt. Vernon he worked in the 
firm's branches in Maryland, South Carolina 
and Alabama. His with Lockwood 
Greene took him to the LaGrange and Ho 
gansville Mills in Georgia, the Columbia, 
S. C., division of Pacific Mills, Dan River 
Mills at Danville, Va., the Joanna (S. C.) 
Mills, the Pacolet, S$. C.. group and many 
others Harold V. King, general man- 
ager of the York and Hill divisions since 
last March and plant manager of York since 


dutie 


that time. has been named to succeed Mr 
Lane at the Edwards division. and will con 


tinue to serve as general manager for York 


and Hill 


Clarence T. Brown, 
left. of Charlotte. N 
C., who has had many 
years experience in the 
finance held. has som 
ed the new business 
department of James 
Talcott, Inc... New 
York City factoring 
firm. Mr. Brown, spe- 
cializing in accounts 
receivable financing, will cover the territory 
south of Washington, D. C., in conjunction 
with Clarence Knowles, Talcott's Atlanta, 
Ga., representative, who specializes in tex 


tile factoring. 


Erwin R. Lehmann, vice-president of West 
Point (Ga.) Mtg Co.. 
director of public relations for Associated 
Industries of Alabama in the Chattahoochee 
Valley during 1949 


has been appointed 


Fred Floyd, who last month left the Ar- 
lington Mills division of William Whitman 
Co., Inc., Lawrence, Mass., to become chiet 
dyer in the Pendleton, S. C., plant of Deer 
ing, Milliken & Co., Inc.., 
connections with the latter firm and returned 
to his home in Andover, Mass 


has severed his 


Ralph T. Marshall has been elected presi- 
dent of Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., 
and its subsidiary, Utica (N. Y.) Willow- 
vale Bleaching Co. Mr. Marshall 
A. H. Crossman, who was elected chairman 
of the board. Principal plant of the firm is 
located at Seneca, S. C. Other officers elect 


SUCL eeds 


treasurer, Carl F. Reiss: and assistant secre- 
tary, Charles Ferguson. 


John Cumnock of Charlotte, N 
been appointed general 
Bloom Mills, Inc., 


C., has 
manager of the 
plants at Gastonia and 


Monroe, N. C. Mr. Cumnock succeeds 
French Campbell, who resigned several 
months ago 

Harry Riemer. editor of Daily News 


Record, was named president of the Textile 
Square Club for his 19th consecutive term 
at the recent annual meeting of the group 
Other othcers are Walter Galley, Parker 
Wilder Co., Inc., first vice-president: 
George S. Estes, Dumari Textile Co., sec- 
ond vice-president; John Falkenholm, Chic- 
opee Mills, Inc., third vice-president; How 
ard | American Bleached Goods 
Co., Inc., Keith Evans, Mill 
Factors Corp., assistant treasurer; and Rus- 


sell Kramer, Bear Mill Mfg. Co., 


Owen. 
treasurer: C. 


secretary 


Richard G. Chatham, personnel director 
of Chatham Mfg. Co. at Elkin, N. C., Fred 
L. Neaves, superintendent, and Thomas M 
Roth, assistant superintendent, recently were 
new directors of the firm. Other 
ofhcers and directors were re-elected. 

Rep. Thurmond Chatham, chairman of the 
board, is being boomed to succeed the late 
loe L. Blythe of Charlotte. N. C.. as na 
tional treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee. . . . Albert L. Butler, Jr., presi 
dent of Arista Mills Co. at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., and a son of Chatham's president, 
was honored recently by being selected as 
Winston-Salem's Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce “Young Man of the Year for 1948. 

Richard Chatham, new director of the 
hrm, has been elected president of the Gil- 
vin Roth Y. M. C. A. for 1949. 


elected 


North Carolina textile executives recently 
elected to responsible posts on regional 
safety councils of the North Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission follow: Blue Ridge Safety 
Council—T. B. Ipock, Jr., of Firestone Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia, chairman; Fred Ratch- 
ford of Phoenix Mills, Kings Mountain, 
vice-chairman (in charge of program); 
Odell Harrill of Spindale Mills, Spindale, 
vice-chairman (in charge of membership); 
William F. LeGrand of Shelby Cotton Mills. 
Shelby, secretary; and Robert Crawford of 
American Yarn & Processing Co., Mount 
Holly, treasurer. Central Piedmont council 

Ira W. Drake of Burlington Mills Corp.., 
Greensboro, N. C.. chairman. Mid-State 
council—J. C. Farmer of Henderson Cotton 
Mills, Henderson, vice-chairman. Southern 
Piedmont council—Roy Dellenger of Can- 
non Mills Co. Plant No. 8 at China Grove, 


vice-chairman. 


Edward Goldberger, treasurer of M. Low- 
enstein & Sons, Inc., has been elected chair- 
man of the textile section of the New York 
Board of Trade. Other officers named were 
|. M. Reeves, president of Reeves Bros., 
Inc., vice-chairman; William G. DeWitt, 
vice-president of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., treasurer; William J. Bell of Celanese 
Corp. of America, representative to the 
board of directors; and Mrs. Evaline Truitt, 
secretary. 


ed are: vice-presidents, Charles Millar and Arthur P. Kroeger, assistant general man- 
Arthur D. Pinkham; treasurer, Chester A ager of sales for the organic chemicals divi- 
Dill: secretary, Earl S. Liberty; assistant sion of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
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Mo., has returned to his job after having 
been absent for almost a year due to ill 
health. Charles H. Sommer, IJr., acting as- 
sistant during Mr. Kroeger’s absence, has 
been appointed assistant general manager of 
sales and will be responsible for held super 
vision and co-ordination, while Mr. Kroeger 
will be in charge of home office administra 
tion. . Seth U. Shorey has been promoted 
to manager of plasticizers and resins sales 
for Monsanto and B. B. Langton to manager 
of intermediate sales. 


Dr. M. L. Crossley, a director of research 
for the American Cyanamid Co., was pre 
sented an honorary membership in_ the 
American Institute of Chemists Feb. 14 in 
recognition of his work in the field of chem 
istry. The presentation was made at a joint 
meeting of the New Jersey Chapter of the 
A. I. C. and the North Jersey Section ot 
the American Chemical Society held in Eliz- 


abeth, N. J 


Edward F. Skinner has been appointed 
as assistant secretary of Meinhard, Greeff 
& Co., Inc. He joined the company two 
years ago, after being discharged from the 
Navy. Mr. Skinner established Meinhard, 
Greeft's Charlotte, N. C., office at the John 
son Building, and das been operating out 
of that office, covering all of the Southern 
states, in connection with handling mill ac 
counts and soliciting new business. Previous 
to going to the Navy, Mr. Skinner was with 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. and 
before this, with Goldman, Sachs in Chic: 
go. He will continue to take care of Mein 
hard, Greefft's Southern accounts from the 
Charlotte office. 


The board of directors of Burlington 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., at a mect 
ing Feb. 8 re-elected 18 officers and elected 
two new vice-presidents and a new assist7n’ 
vice-president. Officers elected for the firs’ 
time include:. Jay E. Garvin, assistant to th 
president, who was made a vice-presider' 
Charles F. Myers, Jr. head of the cor 
pany'’s financial services department, elev:’ 
ed from assistant vice-president to vice-presi 
dent; and John Harden, head of the publi 
relations department, elected assistant vice 
president. Those re-elected were: J. Spencer 
Love, chairman of the board; John ¢ 
Cowan, Jr., president; William §. Coulter, 
Walter E. Greer, Jr.. Robert L. Huffines. 
Ir.. Herbert M. Kaiser and Burke M. M 
Connell, vice-presidents; W. Bailey Sellar: 
and Earl H. Wilkins, assistant vice-pres’ 
dents; Stephen L. Upson, secretary; C. Eu 
gene Rowe, treasurer; Robert N. Stokes, 
controller; Douglas M. Orr, Gilbert FE 
Powell and Raymond G. Austin, assistant 
secretaries; Erwin A. Schutz, A. L. M« 
Arthur and M. E. Manuel, Jr., assistant 
treasurers. Frank L. Asbury, Jr., has 
been named manager of the Steele Plant at 
Rockingham, N. C., succeeding Marvin A 
Law, who was transferred to the superin- 
tendency of a Burlington plant at Sher- 
brooke, Canada. Mr. Asbury, before joining 
Burlington in April, 1948, had been associ- 
ated with Callaway Mills, Avondale Mills 
and Eagle & Phenix Mills... . A. D. Wat- 
son and Vernon Webb of the High Point, 
N. C., weaving plant have been promoted 
from loom fixers to weave room second 
hands... . Wilson Adams of the decorative 
fabrics department has been transferred’ to 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 


Railroad. 


A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


GLENBROOK 


The Premium Kentucky High 
Splint unmatched for domestic 
use. Produced in Harlan Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, on the L. & N. 


Railroad. 
COKE 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va. 


~ 

Riow 

High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal— Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


<CROZER> 


Genuine Pocahontas from Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., on the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad. 


High fusion coking coal for 
by-product, industrial stoker 
use from Wyom- 
ing Co., W. Va.,on the Vgn. Ry. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


ANTHRACITE 
Hazle Brook and Raven Run 


Premium Coal. 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any fuel requirement. 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA, 
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Ring Up — 
Successful Performances 
Every Time! 


It’s been true for more 
than half a century, and 
it’s true in 1949 . vou 
can depend on the per- 
formance of Dary Ring 
Travelers in every spin- 
ning operation! 

The ‘“‘dependable’’ travel- 
ers in the blue tin known 
to spinners everywhere are 
adaptable to any spinning 
or twisting assignment 
with any type or count of 
yarn. 

Be certain in 1949—Use 
Dary Ring Travelers ex- 
clusively! 


The DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASGEGACHUSETTS 
E. HUMPHRIES. BOX 645. GREENVILLE. S. C 
JOHN 


O'WEIL. Box 720. ATLANTA. GA 


james 


CARVER. FP. O. BOK 22. RUTHERFORDION, 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Burlington's New York offices to assume 
broader planning department responsibili 
ties. George Boswell has moved from cloth 
hnishing plant superintendent 


to heading 
decorative 


fabrics production control and 
Russell Brannock has been promoted from 
planning assistant to cloth finishing plant 
Kenneth Collins, vice 
president of Burlington Mills Corp. of New 
York is chairman of the textile section in 
the New York U. S. O. drive to raise $800. 
000 Chairman of the Board Love was 
honored recently by being named a trustee 


superintendent 


of the Committee for Economic Develop 
ment 
Harold Lineberger, prominent textile 


executive of Belmont, N. C.. has been 
named as a member of the advisory board 
of the North Carolina Good Health Asso- 
ciation 


lan. 1. 


He will serve for one year. until 
1950. 


Stanley V. Bryant has joined Burlington 
Mills Corp. of New 
George C 


York as assistant to 
Buscher, head of the cotton yarn 
sales division. Mr. Bryant resigned recently 
from the presidency of Carolina Mills. Inc.. 
Dillon, S. C. 


Dr. Elvin H. Killheffer, of the develop- 
ment department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., retired Feb. 1 after 
29 years service. Dr. Killheffer has had 
life-long association with the dyestuff in 
dustry and was one of the leaders in the 
development of that inaustry in the United 
States during and after World War I. . 
Howard White, assistant manager of Du 
Pont’s rayon department, retired Jan. 31 
after nearly 34 years with the company. H¢ 
was general superintendent of the Old Hick 
ory, Tenn., plant from 1922 to 1927 
Dr. G Preston Hoff, with Du Pont Since 
1925, has been appointed manager of the 
technical division of the rayon department, 


and Dr. Winheld W 


director of acetate rayon research, has suc 


Hec ke rt. prev 


ceeded Dr. Hoff as assistant manager of the 
division At the Old Hickory plant 
Richard L. McGaugh has been transferred 
from power maintenance supervisor to plan 
ning and scheduling engineer in the mainte 
nance department. He exchanges positions 
with Edward D. Goodman 


William V. Luneburg has resigned as as 
sociate editor ot the Textile Economics Bu 
reau, New York City, in order to enter in 
dustry. He has been with the rayon industry 
Statistical organization since 1937, except 
tor three years in the Navy, and previously 
was associated with the rayon department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc 
Robert B. Armstrong, formerly manager of 
the business analysis department of North 
American Rayon Co., will replace Mr. Lun 


burg on the Textile Economics Bureau staff 


©. B. Wilson, Eastern regional sales man- 
ager for the Brown Instrument Co. division 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.. 
has been named manager of sales for the 
East, Southeast and Central regions. Mr 
Wilson, who has been with the industrial 
instruments division of Honeywell for the 
past 25 years, will supervise sales in the 
area extending from Florida and the Gulf 


make his headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa 

L. F. Lawrence has been promoted to 
branch manager of the Brown Instrument 
othce at Charlotte, N. C., succeeding Karl 
Selden, Jr. Prior to to his recent promotion 
Mr. Lawrence was senior district represen- 
tative in the Knoxville, Tenn., office J 
Thomas Pitts, formerly district representa 
tive in Durham, N. C., succeeds Mr. Law. 
rence in Knoxville R. T. Waits, who 
has been serving on the sales staff of the 
Charlotte, N. C.. branch office. has been 
promoted to district representative in Green 
ville, 


Karl Selden, Jr., has joined The Textile 
Shops, producer of textile metal products at 
Spartanburg, S. C., as assistant manager and 
chief engineer. He previously was branch 
othce manager for the Brown Instrument 
Co, division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. at Charlotte, N. ¢ and has a 
background of 14 years specializing in the 
application of control instruments to textile 
plant processes. 


E. D. Sloan, president and treasurer of 
Sloan Construction Co. of Greenville. S. C.. 
has been elected president of the Carolinas 
Branch of the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America to succeed W. T. Potter of 
Potter & Shackelford, Greenville, who re 
signed due to ill health 


George Elbogen of George Elbogen & Co 
has been re-elected president of the Ameri 
can Silk Council, Inc. H. Lee Moss was 
elected vice-president and secretary and 
Frank W. Kunze of Frank W. Kunze Co., 
Inc., was elected treasurer. Elected directors, 
in addition to Mr. Elbogen and Mr. Kunze, 
were: Paolino Gerli of Gerli & Co. Inc.: 
Donald W. Baker of Rudolph-Desco Co.; 
Hans Vaterlaus of Siber Hegner & Co.: A 
D. Walker of A. D. Walker & Co.: and 
Max Wehrlin of Wehrlin & Nipkow, Inc 


J. Calhoun Harris has been appointed 
vice president in charge of cotton print cloth 
merchandising for Deering, Milliken & Co.. 
Inc., with headquarters in New York. Mr 
Harris previously was connected with Union 
Bleachery at Greenville, S. ¢ 


George B. Cramer, formerly of Cramerton 
(N. C.) Mills and now in the investment 
business in Charlotte, N. C., will go to 
Paris. France. seon to serve on the textile 
advisory staff of W. Averell Harriman. FE 
European ambassador 


Harry |. Delaney of Meinhard, Greeff & 
Co., Inc., and John P. Maguire of John P 
Maguire & Co.,.Inc., have been appointed 
general chairmen of the special gifts group 
covering the textile industry and allied 
trades for the 1949 fund appeal of the Cath- 
olic Charities of New York. . . . Charles F. 
McNally of Meinhard, Greeff & Co., Inc.. 
and Andrew J. Anselowicz of Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co. were named chairman and vice- 
chairman, respectively, for the factors group 
during the drive. 


Thomas L. Carroll, personnel director of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co.. Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has been named assistant to 
the executive vice-president of the National 
Cotton Council. Mr. Carroll assumed his 
new duties Feb. 15, making his headquar- 


ters in Charlotte. N. C Prominent 
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Southern textile executives named to fout 
National Cotton Council committees to out 
line the council's 1949 industry programs 
follow: Sales Promotion W. N. Banks. 
president of Grantville (Ga.) Mills; and 
joseph L. Lanier of West Point (Ga.) Mfg 
Co. Utilization Research—Norman E. Elsas 
f Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Charles C. Hertwig otf Bibb Mfg. Co., Ma 
on. Ga.: and Fred W. Symmes of Piedmont 
Plush Mills, Greenville, S$. C. Foreign 


lrade—C. A. Cannon of Cannon Mills Co... 


Kannapolrs, N. C.; Hugh M. Comer of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; and Wal 
ter S. Montgomery of Beaumont Mtg. Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. Production and Market 
ing Robert R Coke of Sonoco Products 
Co., Hartsville, S. C., and A. K. Winget of 
Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. 


H. A. Dickert, director of the A. French 
Textile School of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, has been named to the 
ther and fabric committee of the National 
Research Council's advisory committee on 
QM research and development 


Dr. Norman W. Armitage, president of 
the Deering, Milliken Research Trust, 
Greenwich, Conn.; has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., filling a vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Daniel B. Curll of Sol 
ent Products Corp 


Harry K. Smyth, general manager of the 
Sanford, N. C., division of Saco-Lowell 
Shops, was honored recently by being named 
the outstanding “Man of the Year” in Lee 
County, N. ¢ 


Frederick . Holler, a native of Colum 
bia. S. C.. has joined the staft of the Insti 
tute of Textile Technology at Charlottes 
ville. Va.. as a member of the physical 
chemistry department 


Dr. C. J. Schollenberger, director of train- 
ing at Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., has 
been made a member of the Pittsylvania 
County Board of School Trustees. 


Percival C. Gregory, Jr., general superin 
tendent of Union Bleachery, Greenville, 5 
C., has been appointed by the Greenville 
County legislative delegation to serve on 
the Greenville General Hospital board of 
trustees. His term will expire Oct. 1, 1953 


Elliott White Springs, president and gen- 
ral manager of Springs Cotton Mills, Lan 
aster. S. C.. recently was chosen “Man ot 
the Year in Advertising’ in the annual s 
lection by the readers of a national maga 
zine. It is understood that Mr. Springs s« 


lects his own art work and writes the copy 
that has appeared in numerous magazines 
ind newspapers A new and modernis 
tic textile building completed recently on 
the ground of the Chester, $. C., high school 
will be named in honor of Mr. Springs 
The Springs chain operates three units in 
Chester 


Marion W. Heiss, vice-president of Cone 
Mills Corp., Greensboro, N oo has been 
clected president of the newly-formed 
Greensboro Industries, Inc., a group de- 
signed to correlate activities of industry in 
community work and to present the indus 

i! viewpoint in civic development. Among 
directors chosen were W J. Carter, presi- 
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SLASHING 
WEAVE-WELL 
PRODUCTS 
SHUTTLE 


GREASE-RITE 
TALLOW 
FINISHING 
FINISH-RITE 
PRODUCTS 
Northol P. C. 
for use with any 
make of machine, 


conditioning yarns 


N O 


MORE MILLS 


NORTH 


|, of unsurpassed quality and 
performance, plus an experienced know!l- 
edge that knows howto recommend their 
use for practical results—is convincing 
more mills, day by day, that NORTH is 
the place to turn for service and supply 
when changing conditions require new 
and highly specialized products to meet 
the problem at hand. Our men are trained 
in practice; notin theory. Our products 


pass the same exacting test. 


Among the nation’s largest manufac- 


turers of dressings for all warp yarns 


FRAN G. 


R P O R A T E D 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


| ATLANTA, GEORGIA~ P.O Box 123, Sta.A Phone RAymond 2196 
| MARIETTA, GEORGIA + P.O Box 92 + Phone Marietia 250 


| 
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Moretex 3S is a purely 
synthetic product which 
combines chemically with 
any starch and forms a 
size mix of stable viscosity. 


Moretex 3S produces uni- 
form sizing, better adhe- 
sion, and stronger film. Its 
use results in smoother 
yarn, reduced shedding, 
and better loom efficiency. 


Moretex 3S is water soluble 
and is easily removed by hot 
water washing. 


"Developed and produced by Moreland 
Chemical Company — Specialists in sizing 
tor over 40 years. Trade Mark applied for. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


dent of Carter Fabrics unit of J. P. Steven: 
& Co., Inc.; and J. E. Garvin, vice-president 
of Burlington Mills Corp 


Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Spencer Tunnell, Jr., a vice 
president otf Chemical Bank & Trust Co., to 
Miss Frances Helen Zeigler of Georgiana, 
Ala : and Atlanta, Gsa., the wedding to take 
place in June in Louisville, Ky 


Henry W. Jordan, prominent textile ex 
ecutive of Cedar Falls, N. ¢ has been ap 
pointed acting chairman of the North Caro 
lina State Highway Commission. Dr. Jor 
dan is president of Jordan Spinning Go. a 
Cedar Falls, Sellers Mtg. Co. at Saxapahaw, 
N. C.. and the National Processing Co. at 
Burlington, N. ¢ 


David B. Hill has beén named manager 
of the new Chain Belt Co 
ofhce at Jacksonville. Fl: 
uate of Clemson ( ollege 


ed with the firm since 1937 


district sales 
i. Mr. Hill, a grad 

has been connect 
and prior to his 
recent appointment was district sales engi 
neer in the firm's Chicago and Atlanta of 


hices 


Irving Weighill, formerly with the Union. 
S. C., unit of Deering, Milliken & Co.. Inc. 
is now associated with Robinson Mtg Co.. 
Oxtord. Me 
ment 


in the dry finishing depart 


William H. McCall of Southern W caving 
Co. was elected president of the Greenville 
(S. C.) Textile Club at a recent meeting 
Charles Tidwell, superintendent of Dunean 
Mills, was elected vice-president of the club 
and D. W. Stevenson of the Parker School 
District vocational department was elected 
secretary-treasurer to succeed Loui Greet. 
resigned, who had been secretary-treasuret 
for the past 22 years. Mr. Greet was pr 
sented a large cash purse in recognition of 
Directors elected were J 5 
Templeton, superintendent at Poinsett Mill: 
Eugene Ross, personnel manager at Brandon 
Corp.; and H. S. Richardson of Slater Mills 


his service 


Martin L. Cannon of Charlotte, N. C.. a 
director of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C.. and Wiscassett Mills. Albemarle. N 
C., recently was named to the board of 
directors of the Jefferson Standard Life In 
surance Co. of Greensboro, N. C€ 


The Overseers Club of Mandeville Mills, 
Carrollton, Ga. has elected the following 
new ofhcers for 1949: Tom Fitzgerald, 
president; George Wynn, vice-president; 
G. Entrekin, secretary and treasurer: 
and Bud Morris, social committee chairman 


Gordon T. Matheson of Mooresville, N 
C., and W. Olin Nesbit, Jr., of Charlotte, 
N. C.. were added to the board of directors 
of Mooresville Mills at a recent meeting ot 
stockholders. Mr Matheson is assistant to 
the president of Mooresville Mills and M: 
Nesbit is connected with Interstate Securi.- 
ties Corp., investment securities firm. All 
officers and directors were re-elected 


K. W. Wright has joined Jos. W. Eshel- 
man & Co., Inc., representative of Hagan 
Corp., Hall Laboratories, Inc., Calgon, Inc., 
and Burmin Co., and will call on the textile 


and other industries in North Carolina and 


south Carolina, making his headquarters in 
Charlotte, N. 


F. T. Small, vice-president of the Cela- 
nese Corp. of America, has been named 
chairman of the textile industries group in 
the New York apparel industry 1949 Red 
Cross campaign 


OBITUARIES 


Dr. Louis A. Olney. 
74, lett, of Lowell. 
Mass., widely known 
textile chemust. aftec- 
tionately termed the 
Dean of Education” 
in the held of textile 
hemistry and dyeing, 
died Feb. 11 of inju- 
rics received in an au- 
tomobile accident near 
jacksonville, N. C. Dr. Olnev's wife died 


immediately following the crash, which oc 


curred Feb. 7 while they were enroute to 
Florida. Joint funeral services were conduct. 
d Feb lo 


protessor-emeritus of Lowell Textile Insti 


at Lowell, Mass. Dr. Olney was 


tute and president-emeritus of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Color 
ists. Probably the outstanding monument to 
hes long and varied career in textile chem- 
istry is the A. A. T. C. ¢ 
tound in 1921, serving as its president dur- 


, which he helped 


Ing the first seven years of its existence 
The annual award of the Olney Medal by 
the A. A. T. C. C. was endowed by Howes 
Publishing Co. in 1943 and named for him 
in recognition of his devotion and many 
contributions to the freld of textile chemis 
try. Dr. Olney joined the faculty of Lowell 
Textile Institute in 1897 as professor of 
chemistry and head of the department of 
textile chemistry and coloring, retaining that 
post for 47 years, becoming professor-emer- 
itus in 1944. He was the author of a num- 
ber of works on textile chemistry and dye- 
ing. At the time of his death he was presi- 
dent of Howes Publishing Co., textile trade 
journal house: Wannalancity Textile Co. of 
Lowell; Lowell Institution for Savings and 
Lowell Morris Plan Co. For 30 vears also, 
he headed Stirling Mills «at Lowell. The 
Olneys are survived by two daughters and a 
son. 


Robert William Boys, 79, president 
and treasurer of Green River Mills, Inc.. 
Tuxedo, N. C., died Jan. 27 at his home. A 
native of Manchester, England, Mr. Boys 
received his early training in the textile 
business in that country, coming to the 
United States in 1893. In 1912, at Good- 
year, Conn., Mr. Boys organized and oper- 
ated the first tire cord plant owned by the 
Goodyeat Tire & Rubber Co. Prior to his 
purchase of Green River Mills in 1933, Mr 
Boys was associated with a number of textile 
firms including Warwick Mills of Center 
ville, R. L., Boston Duck Co. of Walton, 
Mass., Dominion Textile Plant of St. John, 
N. B., Canada, West Boylston Mfg. Co. of 
East Hampton, Mass., New Market (N. H.) 
Mtg. Co., Manhasset Mfg. Co. of Putnam, 
Conn., and the Farr Alpaca Co. of Holyoke, 
Mass. Mr. Boys was active in community 
and welfare work wherever he resided and 
was a member of a number of fraternal and 
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ade organizations and societies. Mr. Boys 

survived by his wife, seven sons, three 
sters, mine grandsons and five grand- 
jughters 


Jones Y. Pharr, 62, of Concord, N. ¢ 
. 26 years purchasing agent for Cannon 


fills Co., was killed in an automobile ac 


dent Feb. 12 near Carthage, N. C. His 
ife was also a victim of the crash. Joint 
wneral services were held Feb. 13 at Con 
rd. The Pharrs are survived by two daugh 
rs and three sons 


Robert W. Stowe, 61, of Textiles, Inc.. 
vastonia, N. C., died recently after an ill 
ss of about three weeks. Mr. Stowe for a 
umber of years was connected with the 
mer Armstrong chain of mills, now oper 
‘ing as the Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp 


urviving are his wife, two daughters, a son 


od a brother. 


Joseph H. Pelot, 63, executive assistant 
the president of Crompton & Knowles 
m Works, Worcester, Mass. and a 
rector of Crompton & Knowles Jacquard 
Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. I1., died re 
atly. Interment was made in Marshall, 


Mo. Surviving are his wife, two daughters 


nd his father 


Henry F. Atherton, 65, of Brookville, 
l.. N. Y., for the past 14 years chairman 
f Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., and pres: 


lent of the firm from 1934 to 1946, died 


iddenly Feb. 10 of a heart attack while 
icationing at Boca Grande, Fla. Mr. Athet 
n had been associated with the frm con- 
nuously since its organization late in 1920 


Surviving are his wife, one son and a sister 


James F. Norris, 60, clearing foreman 
Fairforest Finishing Co., Greenville, 5 
died Feb. 1 after an illmess of several 
ths. Surviving are his wife, one son, 


‘wo brothers and three sisters 


William C. Gilmore, a graduate of 
icemson College and for the past 46 years 
sociated with Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
C., in the weaving and designing depart- 
ents, died suddenly Jan, 28 


Charles H. Eames, 74, president of 
well (Mass.) Textile Institute for 27 
ars, died late last month at his home in 
llerica, Mass. He joined the school’s staff 
1905, and became president emeritus in 
45 


Laurence G. Meads, 56, formerly pres- 
ent of Aridye Corp. and since 1946 presi- 
nt of the Murphy paint division of Inter- 
emical Corp. died Jan. 12 after a short 
ness. Surviving are his wife, a son, a 
ughter and a sister. 


William H. Rihl, sales engineer for 
octor & Schwartz, Inc., industrial drying 
1 textile machinery firm at Philadelphia, 

died suddenly in December. He was 
nored last year for completion of 50 
ars with the company 


See “Before Closing Down" 


for more Personal News 
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HEDDLE 

HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 

THE SOUTH 


We cordially invite you 


to visit our plant and see 
how our Heddles are 
manufactured. 


THE 
SOUTH'S 
ONLY 


MANUFACTURER 
HEDDLES 


of ATLANTA. 


PO. Bex 116. Stetien A 


HEDDLES 
FRAMES 
FRAME PARTS 


REEDS FOR ALL 
WEAVES 


COMBS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


Telephone RAymond 2136 


COTTON LOOM 
HARNESS 
MAIL EYE 
HARNESS 


SELVAGES 
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‘HEDDLEo-d REED COMPAN 
Manupacturer 


dont buy 
Certified Climate 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


invest 


Others have, and it hasn't 
Paid for 


itself remarkably soon. 


cost a cent 


Parks-Cramer Company 


Fitchburg, Mass Charlotte. N.C. 
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Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


rFco RPO RAT BE 


OD rch t?ec?#s and Ongin eers 


ATLANTA 


THIRTY-ONE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


Manufacturers of Dependable 


LOOM BEAMS 
and 


HOPPERS 


Salisbury Works 
Salisbury, N. C. 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 
LAG 
4 


Why 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIATH CRABB & CO., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, J. 
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same time provide new machinery, an air 
conditioning unit and other improvements 
at a reported cost of around $ 1.000.000 
The new building of Hartwell Mills will 
have a floor space of 80,000 square teet. 


LAFAYETTE, GA.—AIl machinery tormerly 
operated by Linwood Cotton Mills has been 
sold, and attempts are being made to dispose 
of other physical assets—sprinkler-equipped 
brick building of 120,000 square feet, ware- 
26,000 square feet, office 
178 employee homes, and civic 


house space ot 
building, 


facilities. 


GuiL_rorD N. C.—A fund rais- 
ing campaign to raise money for a new 
library building at Guilford College was 
given a boost recently with a donation of 
$8.500 from the Burlington Foundation, a 
trust established by Burlington Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C. The recent donation 
makes a total of $20,500 that the Burling- 
ton Foundation has given Guilford College 
in recent years. 


Garrney, S. C.——$250,000 having been 
spent already for various improvements in 
Nos. l.and 2 of Gaftney Mtg. Co., 
mtracts recently were let for installation of 


ir conditioning systems in the mulls at a 


Plants 


cost of $500,000. Daniel Construction Co. 
will erect four brick towers to house the 
Carrier equipment. During the past 18 


months the following improvements have 
been made: installation of fluorescent lights 
throughout the plant; laying of a hardwood 
floor in the card room, the removal of over- 
head shaftings, pulleys and belts and re- 
placement with individual motor drives; the 
elimination of old-type roving frames and 
replacement with latest type drafting rolls; 
and renovating of the opening room 


Dosson, N. C.—Piedmont Silk Mills 1s 
completing its liquidation and has placed 
the plant on the market for lease. After the 
leath of C. C. Harding, president, stock- 
holders and. directors decided to liquidate 
Mrs. Harding, named president and treas- 
urer, will retain ownership of the building. 
All equipment and fixtures were sold to 
Shafter & Marx of Allentown, Pa. 


MARTINSBURG, W. Va.—Assets of Berke- 
ley Woolen Co., Inc., are being transferred 
to the Virginia Woolen Co. plant at Win- 
hester, Va. The plant employed over 400 
workers during its peak production years. 
New equipment is now being installed in 
nother American Woolen subsidiary, Varel 
Mills, Inc.. at Middleway, W. Va. 


Lanpo, S. C.—The Lando plant of Ma- 
ietta Mills has been improved during the 
past year by the installation of new looms 
is well as new card room and spinning room 
nachinery. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—In a review of 1948 
ctivities, officials of Franklin Process Co. 
nnounced that new machinery has been in- 
talled in all of the company’s plants, and 
hat the addition to the Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
nit is practically completed. Ray A. Calvert, 
reviously acting resident manager, has been 
amed resident manager of the Franklin 
‘tocess Mill, Inc., at Fingerville, S. C. 


CORNELA, Ga.—The 10,000 square-foot 
ddition to the local plant of Chicopee Mfg. 
©. was completed recently. The expansion 
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provides 20 per cent more space for mcreas 
ed production of woven Saran screening and 
fabrics 


Moncks Corner, ¢ 
Woolen Co. of Piitsheld, Mass.. 
to be negotiating for a plant site at the for 
mer air depot building her: 


Berkshir< 
Is reported 


Mr. Airy, N. ¢ Allendale Mills, Inc.. 
has received a state charter to deal in textil 
products Authorized capital stock is $100.,- 
000, and subscribing to stock were 
Preddy of Mt. Airy, A. P. Fulk 
Smith of Pilot Mountain, N. ¢ 


Fre 
and dsc al 


Boston, Mass During the past yeas 
Pacific Mills spent $8,247,000 for construc 
tion and new machinery, bringing the total 


spent since the beginning of the firm's post. 
war program to $29,330,000. Construction 
of the new worsted weaving plant at Drakes 
Branch, Va., and the worsted finishing plant 
at Brookneal, Va., is nearing completion 

W. Va.—The Bluefield Rib- 
bon Plant of Burlington Mills Corp. will 
discontinue Operations in the near future, 
according to Charles A. Santore, superin- 
tendent. A number of key personnel are be 
ing transferred to other Burlington ribbon 
units 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. ( DuCourt 
Mills, Inc., has been given until March 3 
to satisfy all creditors with accounts against 
it of $200 and less, and the firm has filed a 


petition to effect an 


arrangement under 


with the Improved 


STANLEY ACE STRAPPING TOOL 


@ Puts strapping on a production basis! Even a 
beginner can make time with it. Magazine holds 


75-100 seals — is easily loaded and seals in any 
position. The ‘‘Ace’’ comes in three sizes to 
handle %’’, 42” and %” strapping. Put this pro- 

duction tool to work for you. Write for informa- 
tion or ask for demonstration. 
Works, Steel Strapping Division, 201 Lake St., 


New Britain, Conn. 


STEEL STRAPPING AND 
CAR BANDING SYSTEMS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Stanley 
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MiLL NEWS 


Chapter XI of the Bankruptcy Act propos- 
ing tO pay other creditors 100 per cent in 
three equal installments 60, 120 and 180 
days after confirmation. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. More than 500 
homes in the Dunean Mills village went on 
sale Feb 


Ware SHOALS, S. C.—$600,000 will be 
spent this year by Riegel Textile Corp. on 
installation of new Whitin spinning frames 
at its Ware Shoals plant. The plant also 
will get two Barber-Colman warpers and 
spoolers, and the two old boilers will be re- 
placed with a new pulverized fuel unit cost- 
ing $350,000. The firm recently donated a 
two-acre tract of land on which the South 
Carolina National Guard will construct an 
armory. 


Trion, Ga.—Riegel Textile Corp. is in- 
stalling 5,000 new Whitin spinning spindles 
in its local plant, and this year will also get 
delivery of another Barber-Colman warper 
and spooler. During the past year $650,000 
was spent on an addition to the finishing 
plant, and another $100,000 went into ex- 
pansion of the cloth room. The larger cloth 
room provided additional space for new 


opening, picking and carding units costing 
$500,000. Village improvements and hous- 
ing resulted in the expenditure of more than 
$350,000. 


Dusi IN, GA M. T. Stevens & Sons Co.. 
a division of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., re- 
cently held open house of its new Dublin 
Woolen Mills, now in full operation on 
lightweight woolens for women's wear 
Luther Swint is plant engineer, James Pow- 
ell superintendent of the gray mill, and 
Donald C. Johnston superintendent of dye- 
ing and finishing. The firm is now complet- 
ing the conversion of a tormer naval ord- 
nance plant at Milledgeville, Ga., leased 
from the government. 


UNIon, S. C.—Monarch Mills currently 
has commitments tor additional equipment 
costing approximately $2,600,000, accord. 
ing to information in the annual report to 
stockholders by W. A. L. Sibley, treasurer. 
At present 45 per cent of the total machin- 
ery im use is less than five years old, while 
two years ago such equipment comprised 
less than 23 per cent of the aggregate. 


WILMINGTON, DE! The 76,000 em- 
ploy ees of the Du Pont Co. have established 
a new low rate in lost-time injuries in the 
more than 100 plants and _ laboratories 
throughout the country. The over-all com- 


For additional Mill News, 


see Before Closing Down” 


pany frequency rate for the year 1948, a pre 
liminary survey showed, was 0.72, less than 
one lost-time injury per million man hours 
worked, as compared with 0.91 in 1947, the 
previous record low. The nylon yarn plant at 
Martinsville, Va.. was the leader with 17.,- 
443,900 man-hours and is now approaching 
the world safety record of 18.871.795 hours 
which was established between Oct. 2, 1939, 
and April 13, 1945, by the Du Pont Co.'s 
original nylon yarn plant at Seaford, Del. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—High-Speed Threads, 
Inc., has received a state charter to deal in 
textile products. Authorized capital stock is 
$100,000, with $300 in stock subscribed by 
Beverly Moore, William Poteat and R. L. 
Wharton of Greensboro. 


CARTHAGE, N. C.—After being closed 
two years, Carthage Weaving Co. has been 
reopened and within a few weeks will have 
an employment of 100. The plant will make 
and treat tarpaulins, weave and treat duck, 
make fish nets. At present it has an Army 
order for camouflage material. 
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EQUIPMENT SUPPLIES LITERATURE 


Veeder-Root Presents 
New Magnetic Counter 


Veeder-Root, Inc., Hartford 2, Conn., has 
announced a new magnetic counter of 
smaller size . . . with a compact, stream- 
lined, two-tone case that adapts itself more 
easily to built-in installations. A. magnetx 
counter said to aftord the utmost in dur- 
ability and accuracy because it has fewer 
working parts. A magnetic counter espe- 
cially adapted to remote-indication from 


plant to othce. The new series 1248 mag- 
netic reset countel teatures the Veeder- 
Root easy-eve direct-reading line of Six 
large figures, in large windows, brought out 
boldly by the contrasting background of a 


band of light gray . making direct read 
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ing casy, at some distance. It also features 
higher accuracy, faster operation, and more 
counts-per-minute. This new counter will hit 
into almost any product's design-limits 

and will increase that product's utility and 
sales, the firm states. 


Phoenix Chemical Co. 
Formed In Augusta, Ga. 


The Phoenix Chemical Co. has been or- 
ganized in Augusta, Ga., to manufacture 
dete regents, adhesives, resins, dyestuffs and 
dispersing agents for the textile and other 
industries, which products will be dis 
tributed throughout the Southeast. The new 
company is a subsidiary of the Phoenix 
Oil Co. and will occupy the latter's recently 
completed plant at 625 Fifth Street which 
covers approximately four acres. Heading 
the Phoenix Chemical Co. are: W. L. Mc- 
Crary, Jr., president; O. O. McGahee, vice- 
president; Laurie E. Whittelsey, general 
manager; W. Paul Bolen, director of re- 
search. 

Mr. McCrary will continue as president 
of Phoenix Oil Co. with which concern he 
has been connected for 27 years. Mr. Mc- 
Gahee, vice-president of both companies, 
has also been with the parent organization 
27 years. Mr. Whittlesey came to Phoenix 
Chemical Co. from Augusta Chemical Co. 
where he held a similar position as general 
manager. His mill experience was gained in 
the dyehouse of the Swift Mfg. Co., as su- 
perintendent of dyeing for six years with 


Macon Textiles, Inc., and as overseer with 
Bibb Mfg. Co. Mr. Bolen, who was also 
with the Augusta Chemical Co., served his 
apprenticeship in dyeing and finishing with 
Stonewall Cotton Mills and Avondale Mills. 
He has spent many years in research both in 
this country and abroad. The company plans 
to have one of the most completely equip- 
ped laboratories in the South, calling for 
an investment of approximately $500,000, 
according to the officials’ estimate. 


Fisher Mfg. Co. Names 
Sales Representatives 


Fisher Mtg. Co. of 
Hartwell, Ga., manu- 
facturer of vulcanized 
hibre, stainless and gal- 
vanized steel, and 
aluminum textile 
trucks, announces the 
appointment of J. W. 
Davis (left), 122 Dil- 
lingham St., Colum- 
bus, Ga., as exclusive 
representative in South Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Tennessee for Fisher textile 
trucks and Divine casters and wheels. Mr 
Davis is well known in the territory h« 
serves as a manufacturer's agent for a 
diverse line of textile machinery and sup- 
plies. 

J. Glenn Fisher, president of the Hart- 
well company, also announces the appoint- 
ment in the North Carolina territory of 
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Announcing . . A New, Portable Tape Sewing Machine 


for sewing of spinning & twister 


tapes in all types of textile mills 
(Style No. 1530) 


A new, portable tape sewing machine for sewing of spin- 
ning and twister tapes in all types of textile mills 


Mounted on a sturdy, portable truck constructed of hard- 
wood, with an adjustabl« seat and Storage compartment 
Truck has four casters. two stationary and two of the swivel 


type. 


The sewing machine head produces a lock stitch with 
accurate stitch adjuster, including a reverse motion and self 
releasing bobbin winder. It has a hand driven attachment. 


This sewing machine its equipped with a round bobbin 
which has a capacity of 31 yards of thread 


This machine is compact, finished in hard, baked black 
enamel. The truck is finished in natural varnish finish. 


The total unit weighs 75 pounds net. The weight of the 


head only is 26 pounds. 


in illustrated circular and parts list will be mailed upon 
request 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO. 


513 SOUTH TRYON ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


1064-80 Main St., Pawtucket, R. | 


New York Office: 6708 Empire State Building 


STYLEA 
Fibre Truck 


FISHER FUNCTIONAL 


TEXTILE 
U CKS 


RECESSEO 
REINFORCED 


For Roving, Filling, Doffing, Lap, Platform, Battery Filling, 
and Every Mill Need. Fisher Vulcanized Fibre Trucks are so 
designed as to avoid damage to machinery on contact. 
Reinforced at exactly the right places, inside and out. 


Write today for FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, 
“Fisher Functional Textile Trucks.” 


SHER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT, TEXTILE 
BOX 244 - HARTWELL, GEORGIA 
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Ficuk MFG. CO., INC. 


For SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCE 


The Davis Metal Truck 


In operation in textile mills the country over, the Davis Metal 


Truck is successfully performing . . . making a lasting reputa- 


tion for superiority! 


Davis truck has two-way sliding shelf (lengthwise) assuring 
easy operation in crowded mill aisles. Comes with or without 
sliding shelves. 


Made to your requirements. Write for quotations. 


1139 MAIN STREET - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Representatives 


P. BATSON, P. ©. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 
. E. L. HOLT, JR... P. O. Bex 1474, Greensbore, N. C. 


BOBBINS, CONES AND PIN BOARDS 
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Shelton & Associates, Greensboro. N. ( 
Mr. Shelton has covered the North Carolina 
area for some months. Representing Fisher 
Mtg. Co. in South Carolina and North 
Georgia is the Carolina Supply Co., Green- 
ville. S. ¢ an old, established firm. well 
known throughout the textile industry. 
Fisher Mtg. Co. features a highly special- 
ized line of trucks for roving, filling, dof.- 
hng, lap, platform, battery filling and many 
other jobs in textile mills. Fisher 
technical men work directly with engineer 


speci nc 


ing and research departments of textile mills 
to solve unusual and special materials han- 
The 


made these trucks popular are revolutionary 


dling problems features which have 
methods of reinforcement at points of great 


est strain, combined with engineering to 


avoid damage to machinery on contact 


Turner Firm Purchases 
Precision Gear Company 


Precision Gear & Machine Co., Inc., of 
(Charlotte, N. .¢ has been purchased by 
Mtg. Co. of Statesville, N. C.. and 
will continue its production of equipment 


lurnet 


tor the textile and other industries as a sub 
sidiary otf Turner Mfg. Co. Turner produces 
farm implements and wood working ma 
chinery. New ofthcers of the concern are ] 
M. Wagner, president; V. A. Hanson, vice- 
president and general manager; Mrs. Irene 
W ashington, E. Boyer, 
Harry Frohman, former president 
of Precision and son of its founder, will 


secretary: and E. 


treasure! 


an 


continue to serve in Capacity 
Directors of the firm are its officers and R 


S. Dickson, John A. Scott, Mrs 
Barringer and M. E 


Frances 
Herndon 


Tennessee Eastman 
Issues Color Card 


An attractive color card, mounted with 
dyed swatches of acetate fabric, has been 
prepared by Tennessee Eastman 
Kingsport, Tenn., as a convenient visual 
color range of the various Eastman acetate 
dyestuffs now available. Included are Ten 
Eastone dyes - 


Corp.., 


nessee Eastman’s line of 
those for plain or dischargeable dyeing of 
acetate yarn—and dyestuffs which have spe- 
cil light-fastness properties for acetate and 
nylon. The Eastman acetate dyestuffs repre 
sented on this yellows, 
oranges, scarlets, reds, rubies, violets, blues. 
browns, and blacks 
in combinations, in cross-dyeing, in applica- 
tion printing, on jig and box, and at high 
and low temperatures. All are the result of 


painstaking research and careful develop 


card consist of 


for use as self-shades. 


ment, with special attention to commercial 
fastness properties 

This intended as a 
source of technical information about East 
man acetate dyestuffs. It merely reveals the 
variety of colors made by Tennessee East 
man Corp. tor practically every method of 
dyeing and printing, end invites dyers’ in- 
quiries on all of the colors in which they 
may be interested. Eastman acetate dyestuffs 
are sold in the United States through Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp. in Kingsport, Tenn.., 
and Lodi, N. J.; and in Canada, through 


color card is not 


Get tHe 
RIGHT 
COVERAGE 


We design Group Insurance Plans for Southern 
organizations 
life and sickness for employees; and surgery, 
hospitalization, and maternity for both employees 
and their dependents. 

J. F. FREEMAN, Vice President 


with benefits to cover loss of 


GROUP DIVISION 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
O. F. Starrorp, President 


Home Office: GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Quebe 


Laurent. 


Hubbard Introduces New 
Aluminum Section Beam 


A new aluminum beam for all 
hne denier synthetic yarns has recently been 
introduced by the Hubbard Spool Co., 1621 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago. The new beam is 
all aluminum except for the steel head in 
shaft 


with low 


section 


serts and thus 


high 
weight—-an important 
tactor in better performance and easier han 
dling The head is rib reintorced to with 


stand the terrific 


assuring 
strength 


pressures exerted by va 
denier 


when warped to full capacity 


rious types of fine synthetic yarns 


An important 


Hubbard 
Both heads may be detach 
ed from the barrel in a matter of minutes in 


teature of the new beam is th 


remoy able head 


case of accidental damage and any part of 
the assembly replaced individually thus 
offering a saving on replacements. Shafts 
also are removable, having specially design- 
ed journals to permit this feature. The high 
speeds of modern warping operations call 
tor highest quality precision beams. To meet 
all present conditions—and even more ex- 
acting ones that may conceivably arise in th 
future—the new Hubbard beams are 
flow of yarn from 
the beam. All surfaces coming into contact 


well 
balanced to assure free 


with the yarn are high polished to remove 
the most minute metallic burrs that could 
cause snagging. Head diameter is 30 inches 
and barrel diameter 12 inches. Hubbard all 
purpose all-aluminum section beams have 
been field tested by several of America’s 
largest synthetic yarn manufacturers and are 
now in use. Delivery at present is 90 days. 


Nottingham To Head New 
Textile Consultant Firm 


William M. Nottingham is resigning as 
auditor for the Sanforized division of Cluett. 
Peabody & Co., Inc., to head the new firm 
ot William M. Nottingham & Associates. 
Greenville, S. C., textile consultants. The 
new firm will specialize in the installation 
of standard cost systems and cost reduction 
methods in textile weaving and 
plants. 


hnishing 


Gingher To Represent 
Scranton Equipment Firm 


Clair H. Gingher & Son of Greensboro. 
N. C., recently was appointed representativ: 
in North and South Carolina, Virginia and 
Eastern Tennessee for Collins Supply & 
Equipment Co. of Scranton, Pa. Collins 
manufactures supplies for the silk and rayon 
industry such as winder and quiller spindles, 
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thread guides, cleaner blades, coil springs 
and other items. Clair H. Gingher & Son 
also represents the tollowing textile equip 
ment firms in this territory: Lydon Brothers. 
Inc., Jacob Walder Co., Glen Bobbin Co.., 
Druid Oak Belting Co., Mechanical Felt & 
Textiles Co., Judson Cutlery Co. and Hart 
son Co 


Todd-Smith Banding Co. 
Moving To New Plant 


Todd-Smith Banding Co. of Gastonia, N 
C., producer of bands for use in textil: 
manufacturing, expects to move into its ne 
The ne 
plant, which contains 11,000 square feet of 


plant the latter part of February 
loor space, is of concrete masonry and brick 
ind is 50 teet wide and 120 feet long. It is 
located on the corner of Second Avenue and 
Chestnut Street in Gastonia 


Ultra Offers Catalog On 
New Synthetic Detergent 


Initial reports from users of Sulframin E 
Liquid, the latest development of Ultra 
Chemical Works, Inc., Paterson, N. J., in- 
licate that the synthetic detergent lives up 
to the startling claims originally made by 
the company. Sulframin E 


scribed as a modified alkyl aryl liquid, hav- 


liquid is de 


ing exceptional hard-water and lime-soap 
stability as well as excellent foaming, wert 
ting, and detergent qualities. It is very sta 
ble and more effective in the presence of 
acids and alkalis than other alkyl aryl sul 
fonates, Ultra ofhcials claim. Sulframin E, 
prepared as a clear amber-colored liquid, 1s 
available in drums, tank wagons and tank 
cars. In its liquid form it represents the 
value obtainable in the 


synthetic detergent field, based on cost pet 


most economical 
active percentage, the frm claims. Catalogs, 
including full description of Sulframin E, 
is well as of other Ultra-developed syn- 
thetic detergents, are available upon re- 
quest. 
Hooper Patents Available 

To Finishers, Coaters 


William E. Hooper & Sons Co. of Phila- 
delphia has announced the availability of 


flame and fire resistant composition patents | 


particular interest to textile finishers and 


coaters. The Watson-Standard Co.. manufac- | 


turer of vinyl finishes, is now in position 
to supply vinyl dispersions of all types em- 
bodying the principle of the Hooper patents 
Watson-Standard is also in 


a position tO | 


grant sublicenses to industry for the benefit | 


of those who process their own coatings in | 


their own plants. Technical information and 
general help is available. 


The group of patents which are known as | 


the Hooper Patents. are as follows: No. 


2,044,176, June 16, 1936, Leon McCulloch, | 


Non-inflammable Paint:"" No. 


2,118,787, | 
May 24, 1938, Clayton & Heffner, “Painting | 


and Similar Composition; No. 2,172,698, | 


Sept. 12, 1939, Clayton & Heftner, Fire, 
Water and Mildew Resisting Compound and 
Fabric:”’ No. 2.178.625. Nov. 7. 1949, Clay- 
ton & Heffner, ‘“Fireproohng Treatment and 
Composition;”” No. 2,194,690, March 26 
1940, Clayton & Heffner, “Painting Compo 
sition; No. 2,299,612, Oct. 20, 1942, Clay- 
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TEP UP 
LOOM SPEEDS 


proved... 


For more than six years, in hundreds of 
textile mills, the addition of patented 
Hunt Spreaders has stabilized looms of 
all makes, kinds, and sizes. Results are 
increased speeds, reduced vibration, 
lower maintenance costs, and improved 
quantity and quality of fabric output 
... PROVEN IN ACTUAL OPERA- 
TION. 


“improved... 


A dramatic new Hunt Spreader, pro- 
viding even greater advantages in 
weaving, is now available to you. This 
new, improved Hunt Spreader provides 
four crankshaft bearings, all mounted 
on the Spreader beam, and all bored 
in line for perfect alignment. The new 
Hunt Spreader provides you with the 
means of more profitable loom opera- 


tion. 


Write now for descriptive literature. Learn 
how economically and quickly NEW HUNT 
SPREADERS can be installed on your looms 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS 


INCORPORATED 


«GREENVILLE. SOUTH CARGLINA 
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ton & Heffner, ‘Fire Resistant Composition 
and Fabric; Canadian letters patent No 
378,800 of Jan. 10, 1939, “Treated Fabric. 
and No. 378,801 of Jan. 10, 1939, “Fire 
and Mildew Resistant Compound.” Inqui 
ries in regard to the sublicensing arrang 
ment should be addressed to E. H. Kipp, 
1415 Park Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa.. o: 
to the Watson-Standard Co. P. O. Box 
1825, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Short-Stroke Dancer Roll 
Is Subject Of Bulletin 


An electron device, known as the Re 
liaance VSS Short-Stroke’ Dancer Roll and 
designed to meet two distinct speed control 
problems commonly associated with various 
types of continuous industrial process oper- 
ations, is the subject of a new, two-page 
bulletin issued by the Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. In d: 
scribing and illustrating this short-strok 
dancer roll, Bulletin K-2101 explains how 
this recent development provides control 
tension tor loops of material in process and 
control of motor speed in proportion to the 
position of some object or mechanism. Ap 
plications for which the VSS is designed 
include plastic coating and textile hinishing 
Among other data presented are family of 
curves of available range of VSS output and 
pictorial and schematic r presentations of a 
typical installation. Copies available on re 


quest to the Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co 1076 Ivanhoe Road. Cleveland 10. 
Ohio 


Underwriters’ Approve 
New Stop-Fire Unit 


Stop-Fire, Inc., producer of a wide line of 
hre protection equipment, recently announc- 
ed Underwriters’ Laboratories listing of its 
automatic sprinkler ‘portable system’ fire 
extinguisher. This unit, constructed of heavy 
brass, silver welded, needs no piping ot 
other expensive installation, the firm states 
The unit utilizes the new hire extinguisher 
fluid known as C. B. M. Flame does not 
have to touch the unit, the firm claims 
When fire occurs, heat waves cause an ap 
proved sprinkler head to discharge under 
pressure a wide, fast-moving spray of com 
bined carbon dioxide and atomized C. B. M.., 
which snufts out the fire leaving no residue, 
stain or damage. Plant safety directors may 
obtain the official Underwriters’ Laborato. 
ries report book covering this unit upon 
request to Stop-Fire, Inc., 125 Ashland 
Place, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 


Process Heating Develops 
New Infra-Red Generator 


Process Heating, Inc., 346 Warren Strect, 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y., announces the develop 
ment of a new gas infra-red generator which 
it claims burns with flameless, practically 
100 per cent combustion. The burner is 


Top left-—-Made from extra heavy leather, specially tanned with 


the hair left on. (Our No. 10 HAIR-ON.) 


Top center—Extra large double loop heavy duty leather 
designed especially for weavers of duck. canvas and similar 


materials. (Our No. 2 DUCK.) 


Top right—-Special size double loop leather picker 


rayon, etc. (OQur No. 40.) 


Bottom left-—-Heavy single loop. made from the finest 
pure oak tanned leather, a good all around picker. 


20.) 


Bottom center and right—Special double loop leather 
SPECIAL FABRICATION OF 

(OUR WINNER.) Highly recommended for high speed looms ' 

The sheet of plastic material in between the two plies of the 

loop gives added strength and long life. (Our No. 45.) 


‘ Trucks—Packir Dollies 
All of the above leather Pickers can be made with or 
without the bore. and they can pe furnished in right- Cotton Trucks. Hand Trucks 


hand or left-hand styles, special trims or sizes to your Platform Trucks, Drum Trucks 


spec ifications. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS -— 


215 BUILDERS BUILDING 


WE SELL— 
for silk, 
BALL BEARING CASTERS 
grade of Pressed Steel 
(Our No Plastic 
Rubber 
picker 


—Representing 


ODOM MACHINE MFG. CORP 
The Colonel Comb Box 
(Oilless Ball Bearing Action) 


Cc. R. DANIELS CO 
Canvas Baskets and Trucks 


PHILADELPHIA BELTING. CO 
Leather Pickers 
Leather Belting 
Leather Packing 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC 
Work Benches 
Stee! Shelving 
and Lockers 


JAS. H. BILLINGTON CO 
Bobbins. Spools 
Quills. Shuttles 
Raw Hide Pickers 
picker, 


METAL AND FIBRE 
Roving Boxes—-Doff Boxes 
Battery Filling Trucks 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES & EQUIPMENT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


TELEPHONE 5-2946 


MATERIAL HANDLING COST CAN BE REDUCED WITH THE PROPER EQUIPMENT 
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made up of special cast iron segments, up 
to 12 feet in length in inch increments. A 
scientifically designed port permits the burn 
ing of manufactured, natural, propane, bu- 
tane, mixed, or vaporized gas against a 
ceramic which becomes incandescent gener 
ating infra-red rays and convected heat or 
hot air. The Process Heating infra-red gen- 
erator has a high heat release. According to 
the manufacturer, the system has stepped up 
production in the textile field from 100 pet 
cent to 200 per cent under tenter frames, 
100 per cent on slashers, 100 per cent or 
better when used as boosters on steam cans, 
and about 250 per cent on singers. It will 
cure material with speeds of 60 yards per 
minute on four-color roller printing. For 
complete information write to Process Heat 
ing, Inc., 346 Warren Street, Brooklyn 2. 
N. Y. 


Hill Scoggin Rejoins 
Foremen’s Institute 


National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep 
River, Conn., announces that Hill Scoggin 
has rejoined their organization and will 
cover his old territory of North and South 
Carolina. Mr. Scoggin represented the insti- 
tute in this territory since early 1945 until 
a few months ago. The institute also an- 
nounces the development of a new training 
film “Thoughts on Management;” a series 
of eight films to be used in training super- 
visors and junior executives. National Fore- 
men’s Institute is the oldest and largest firm 
devoted to training and developing fore- 
men, and has supplied many of the largest 
and most progressive textile plants with 
training material for 40 years. Firms inter- 
ested may obtain information or arrange for 
showing of films by writing Hill Scoggin 
at P. O. Box 1983, Charlotte. N. C. Mr. 
Scoggin will also arrange for one of the 
institute's labor relations directors to speak 
on pending changes of the Taft-Hartley Act 
before textile association groups. 


New Electric Truck Line 
Offered By Yale & Towne 


Recognizing, with the ever-widening ap- 
plication of electric industrial trucks to 
production cost-cutting, user preference for 
(1) sit-down truck operation, (2) low mast 
heights with high free-lifts, and (3) the 
desirability of using truck attachments which 
are hydraulically operated, the Philadelphia 
Division of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. an- 
nounces a whole new line of electric trucks 
with exclusive two-stage hydraulic lifting by 
means of the ram-within-a-ram principle 
Called the Lift-King electric line, the new 
trucks are companion models to the gaso- 
line-powered equipment also now being in- 
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troduced by Yale. They will likewise sup- 
plement the existing sprocket-and-roller- 
chain designs. 

In the first available series of Lift-King 
electric trucks, a “free-lift’ of 66 inches 
(i.e, the load lift before the telescopic 
mechanism begins to extend) permits the 
truck to tier goods inside freight cars and 
street trucks, and in low headroom spaces 
This model can reach 130 inches from the 
floor, can Carry up to 6,000 pounds, and 
has an over-all collapsed height of only 83 
inches. A second series has an over-all col- 
lapsed height of barely 68 inches, a free 
lift of 51 inches and a total reach of 100 
inches. In all cases, the sit-down feature is 
coupled with automotive-type controls 
steering wheel, foot acceleration, pedal 
brakes, and gear-shift-like lifting controls 
mounted on the steering column. The result 
is easier truck operator training, less fatigue 
on long shifts, and greater manipulative 
precision. The hydraulic lift permits the 
easier installation and use of special han- 
dling accessories—pushers, load-rotating de- 
vices, load-clamping devices, automatic fork 
adjustors, and the many other mechanisms 
which add such versatility to the standard 
fork-lift. 

The patented Duplex lifting system em- 
ploys a hydraulic piston system on a single 
axis which first thrusts upward to accom- 
plish the free lift, and then thrusts down- 
ward to ‘raise itself by its bootstraps’ and 
extend the telescopic mast for the second 
stage of lifting. It is noteworthy that the 
hydraulic hose connections are stationary so 
that hose need not dangle from elevated 
members even at extreme extension. The 
telescoping fork-carriage is guided in up- 
right channels by ball-bearing mounted roll- 
ers. Side thrust is taken by four thrust roll- 
ers. Rollers eliminate power losses which 
result when the elevating channels slide 
along the stationary channels. The tilting 
mechanism (the mast can tilt forward five 
degrees or backwards ten degrees to center 
the load) is also hydraulically operated. It 
is actuated by two double acting piston type 
cylinders which provide load rigidity. Other 
teatures include: full vision. shockless steer- 
ing, sealed hydraulic brakes, rugged safety 
construction, cleated cushion tires, and ready 
accessibility of all mechanical parts. 


New Du Pont Bulletin For 
Technical Service Manual 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
has issued to the trade a new bulletin for 
inclusion in the Nylon Technical Service 
Manual, to be incorporated into the General 
Textile Processing section of the manual. 
Although this bulletin is being placed in the 
General Textile Processing section, it is re- 
placing the bulletin on bleaching in the 
Broad Weaving section. 


Production Facilities 


Duesberg-Bosson of America, Inc., has 
advised its customers that its Providence, R. 
|. manufacturing facilities have now been 
consolidated with those of its large, modern 
plant at Fitchburg, Mass. An official of the 
firm announced that concentration of pro- 
duction and administrative functions at the 
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Stainless Steel 
THE MONEY SAVER 


Doffing Boxes 
and Dye Beck Reels 


Watertight and Flanged 
Shelf Dryer Pans 


Brackets 


Cloth Reel Separators 
i 


Washing Troughs 


The money you can save by using Stainless Steel should 
be an important factor at replacement time. Stainless 
Steel’s non-corrosive, long wearing qualities mean fewer 


rejections and repairs, and far more economical upkeep. 


TRUIT 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Fabricators of Solid Stainless Steel and Stainless-Clad Tanks @ Dyeing Vals 
Washing Tanks @ Steam Drums © Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis @ Mechanical Agilators 
@ Separators @ Stainless Steel Trucks @ And Many Other Stainless Steel Products. 
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main plant will enable the firm to render 
even better service to its customers than 
heretofore. New address of the company is 
Duesberg-Bosson of America, Inc. P. O 
Box 472, Fitchburg, Mass 


Ferric Chloride Booklet 
Issued By Pennsalt 


A simplihed, concise manual on the prop 
erties, uses and methods of handling ferric 
chloride has been prepared by Pennsylvania 
Salt Mtg. Co. tor distribution among engi 
neers, superintendents and operators of in 
dustries where the chemical is applicable 
The 12-page leaflet lists and comments on 
the most important uses of ferric chloride 
These uses are as ferric coagulants in th« 
precipitation of sewage and sludg« 
conditioning, to form iron salts as a mor 
dant in dyeing, as an etch in photo-engray 
ing, a coagulant in glycerine manufacture, 
and as a catalyst in oil refining and organi 
reactions. The unique solubility of Pennsalt 
anhydrous terric chloride in a wide range of 
organic solvents makes it valuable as a cata 
lyst in condensation, polymerization and 
chlorination reactions 

Pennsalt produces two forms of ferric 
chloride—an anhydrous variety containing 
96 per cent or more of the chemical by 
weight, and an aqueous solution commonly 
reterred to as liquid ferric chloride. Penn- 
salt is the sole producer of anhydrous ferric 
chloride, the cheapest form of this chemical 


with the possible exception of tank car lots 
of the liquid. The booklet contains informa 
tion on Pennsalt’s two commercial forms of 
the product, listing their characteristics and 
equipment recommended for their use. Pre 
tacing the folder is the statement: “In com. 
menting on these specific applications, it 1s 
our purpose to present interesting and pe 
tinent information only, as these commen?s 
are not intended to be descriptive OF an; 
complete process. Copies of the bookle., 
entitled “Anhydrous Ferric Chlorid:,” 
be obtained by addressing requests to Penn 
syivania Salt Mtg. Co. 1000 Widene: 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa 


List Advantages Of 
Penfield Demineralizer 


Penheld Mfg. Co. of Meriden, Conn.., 
pioneers in the design, development and 
fabrication of demineralizers for the con 
verting of tap water into mineral-free water, 
announces that its large industrial model is 
hnding increasing favor in the textile in 
dustry. The large unit (as shown) insures a 
plant of a sufhcient quality of demineralized 
water, equal to distilled water or better, and 
at a fraction of the cost, the firm claims 
Many production headaches due to raw wa 
ter are eliminated, company officials state 

Penheld recently marketed a new low-cost 
cartridge model unit for use in the labora- 
tory. This new unit is self contained and 
the cartridges are easily replaced. The water 
delivered is said to be free from calcium, 
magnesium and heavy salts. The unit con 


“Tops the 
Pinnacle of 
Flat Paints”’ 


Paint Floors 


Rubber-Coat 


"Tougher then tough" 
Lime and alkali-proof. 


This Full Rubber-base Flat Enamel 
Mia Resists Constant Steam and Moisture, 
Chemical Fumes, and Scrubbing 
Only RubberCan! 


@ Fire and mildew resistant. 


RUBBER-COAT 
MASTER FLAT 


ENAMEL 


Rubber-Coat Master Flat Enamel outwears regular 
paints three to one. Over 50°/, of the vehicle solids 
with is rubber. Save two-thirds of your maintenance costs 


by painting with Rubber-Coat Master Flat — a third 


as often! 
Shid-less @ Safe to use on wet or damp @ Stands constant wetness and 
surfaces. 
@ Stains remove washing, 
Floor Enamel from fresh without injuring finish. 


@ Dries in one hour—one coat 
usually covers 


Specialists in unusual coatings for over 20 years; for 
a better, sure answer to your maintenance problems, 
write to us today. We have the solution. 


THE WILBUR & WILLIAMS CO. 


PROTECTIONEERED PRODUCTS 
Greenleaf and Leon Sts., Dept. 154, Boston 15, Mass. 


FIRST IN RUBBER PAINT-FIRST IN RUST INHIBITIVE PAINT 
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sists of three parts the removable cartridg 


a cast aluminum wall bracket and an cl 
tronic conductivity controller which mea 
ures the quality of the treated water at all 
times. The cartridge comes packed with 
tour-bed activated 1on exchange resins and 
has a capacity for removing approximately 
1,100 grains of dissolved tonizable 
als, expressed as CaCO,, before becoming 
exhausted. The flow capacity of this mode! 
is from hve to eight gph 


Hyster Co. Load-Grab 
Described In Catalog 


A new catalogue bringing up-to-date th 
information on the Load-Grab, versatile at 
tachment for palletless materials handling 
with Hyster’s 2,000 and 4,000-pound capac 
ity lift trucks, has just been published by 
the Hyster Co. of Portland, Ore., Peoria and 
Danville, Ill. The eight-page brochure, gen- 
erously illustrated with both model views 
and operational photographs, describes th: 
hydraulically-controlled device which sid 
squeezes bales, boxes, bundles, bags, barrels, 
drums, etc., with just enough pressure to 
litt without pallets Since the introduction 
last year of the standard Load-Grab with 
rubber-faced arms, spike-faced arms, drum 
handling arms, and pallet load arms as op 
tional equipment, two additional variations 
have been developed, the box clamp and 
the carton clamp. A total of seven inte 
changeable arms for particularized handling 
are now available for the basic attachment 
For additional information write the Hyste: 
Co., Portland 8, Ore., and ask for Form No 


1125. 


Carrier Releases Film 
On Air Conditioning 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., manufac 
turer of air conditioning, refrigeration and 
industrial heating equipment, is releasing 
this month a new 16mm sound motion pi 
ture in color dramatizing the functions and 
benefits of air conditioning in the home, in 
commerce and in industry. Entitled ‘‘Servic« 
Unseen,” the 22-minute film covers the his 
tory of “man-made weather” from the devel 
opment of the principles of air conditioning 
to its present state of widespread usefulness 

Through the use of animation the hin 
demonstrates the four functions of air con 
ditioning—cleaning of the air, control of 
temperature and humidity, and circulation 
of the air—and then shows how differen‘ 
types of manufacturing employ one or mor 
of these elements to make goods better anc 
at less cost than ever before. The processing 
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° of cotton and nylon is shown under both 

controlled and uncontrolled “weather” con- 

c ditions. “Service Unseen” is being distrib- 
uted nationally by Castle Films, 445 Park 
Avenue, New York City, and prints are 
available without charge for showings by 
organized groups. The film was produced by 

Calvin Co., Kansas City. Mo 

New Mathieson Booklet 

. Covers History Of Firm 

ret 

7 

i A new booklet, “Mathieson Chemicals, 

has just been published by Mathieson Chem. 

a cal Corp., 60 Fast 42nd street. New York 

x 17, N. Y. The 32-page illustrated booklet 

covers the history, operations and products 


of the company. Information is given on 
methods of production, properties and ap- 
plications of caustic soda, soda ash, bicar- 
bonate of soda, liquid chlorine, ammonia, 
dry ice and carbonic gas, hypochlorite prod 
ucts, sodium methylate, sodium chlorite and 
chlorine dioxide, and 


VaTiOouUus spec talties 


Also in luded is a desc ription of the recently 


production of chlorine and caustic soda 


Stewart Products Co. 
Now Under New Name 


The corporate name of Stewart Products 
Co. ot Gastonia, N. C., 


been changed to Superior Bolstér Co 


a has 
, cor 

poration. The change became effective Jan 
|. There is no change in ownership or man 


agement 


developed stationary mercury cell tor the 


Seydel-Woolley Forms 
New Finishing Division 


Sevdel-Woolley & Co.. 
nounces the 


Atlanta, Ga. an- 
tormation of a new finishing 


division which will manufacture chemicals 


and refider service to the wet 
branch of the 
sion tor the manufacture of these products 
has been 
oftered are 


ting 


proce Ssing 


textile industry. Plant expan- 


made, and among the products 


the following: detergents, wet- 
dve-bath 


sistants, softeners, sanforizing oils, kier oils, 


agents, assistants, desize as- 
soluble oils, and coning 
oils. David Meriweth- 
er of Greenville, S.¢ 

left, has 
been appointed gener- 


scouring 


agents, 


pictured at 


al sales representative 
for the new division 
Mr. Meriwether is a 
Knoxville, 


having received 


native of 
Tenn.. 
his ducation there and 


completed his studies 
with a degree trom the 
University of Tennessee in 1931. After leav- 
ing college, Mr. Meriwether was employed 
by the Southern Bleachery and Print Works, 
Inc.. Taylors. S. 
with that organization gained valuable prac- 
tical experience in all departments of the 
plant and was serving in a supervisory Ca- 


, and during his ten years 


pacity at the time he was called to active 
service by the Army in 1941. After leaving 
the Army, Mr. Meriwether was associated 
with the Tennessee Textile Co., Inc., Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn., as generdl manager, and 


left them a year or so later to accept a posi 
tion as vice-president and general manager 
of the Rockland Bleach and Dye Works, 
Brooklandville, Md. He comes from this 
Seydel-Woolley & Co. in th: 
capacity mentioned above 


position tr) 


Textile Equipment Corp. 
Formed At Greenville, S. C. 


Textile Equipment Corp.. 
$100,000, recently was granted a charter to 


capitalize d at 


operate a textile equipment firm at Green- 
ville, S. C. Officers of the new 
listed as: W. D. Dodenhoff, president: 
George Hufterd, vice-president; and H. ¢ 
Hard, secretary-treasurer 


were 


Harwood Introduces 
New Line Of Feeders 


Harwood & Son, 50 LaGrangc 
Worcester 8. Mass.. 
now introducing its 
Bramwell continuous teeders 


Geo. § 
Street, 
and 1s 


has developed 
new line ot 
Four outstand 
ing advantages listed by the firm are: (1) 
increased productive capacity by virtue of 

more gently sloped spike apron and a larger 
sized hopper with horizontal bottom apron; 
(2) increased efhciency and flexibility, not 
only in respect to the wider range of stapk 
lengths which can be handled, but becaus« 
of a variable speed transmission unit in the 
spike apron drive; (3) lower maintenance 
cost through the use of improved bearings 
and a 
ejects dirt and foreign matter from a hous- 


screw convevor which automatically 
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true. 


JOHN H. FOARD 
NEWTON, N. C. 


Carolina Rep. 


For today’s full measure of value, specify Kluttz. 


MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY CO. 


WN. C. 


They're Exactly Right! 


Skilled workmanship and quality materials insure that all 
Kluttz parts are machined inside and out to exact tolerances 


.». and this means that your bobbins run smoother and last 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON RING HOLDERS are unsurpassed for 
smoothness, roundness, and durability. Available in sizes to 
fit any spinning frame. 


KLUTTZ CAST IRON BOBBIN GEARS have the clean-cut, 
properly beveled teeth that make them run as true as 
higher-priced cut tooth gears. 


KLUTTZ CAST TOOTH PLATE and SPLIT GEARS run 


HARRIS MFC. CO. 
ARTHUR H. HARRIS 
P. O. Bex 1982, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Ceorgia, Ala., Tenn., Miss. Rep. 
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NO OILING... 


WITH THE 


SLIXONICE SADDLE! 


An entirely new product, also avail- 
able in cap bars. Makes a drafting 
unit that: 


Never Needs Lubrication! 
Cuts Spinning Cost! 
Cuts Labor Cost! 
Eliminates Yarn Soiling! 
Eliminates Scored Rolls! 
Reduces Lint Collection! 
Reduces Roll Picking! 
Cuts Power Consumption! 


Get your copy of the il- 
lustrated booklet giving 
full details on new Slix- 
onice” Saddles and Cap 
Bars. 


*Trade Mark; 
Pat. Applied For 


DIXON 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


Established 1876 


BRISTOL — RHODE ISLAND 


Southern Sales Representatives: 
R. E. L. HOLT, JR.. & ASSOCIATES 
P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 


J. W. DAVIS, Mfg'rs Agent 


P.O. Box 745 Columbus, Ga. 
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ing under the beater grid; and (4) more 
rugged construction based on sturdy flame- 
cut steel main frames, whose smooth sur- 
taces can incidentally be kept clean with 
utmost ease. Complete information concern- 
ing the Bramwell continuous feeders may be 
obtained on request to the company. 


Waldron Develops New 
Textile Printing Process 


The John Waldron Corp. has announced 
the development of its new Heliofast textile 
printing process which is said to accomplish 
high-speed multicolor textile printing with- 
out a back gray and without a cylinder 
The printing operation by the Heliofast 
process goes from nip to nip maintaining 
commercial register at speeds of 230 yards 
per minute. Full information may be ob- 
tained upon request to John Waldron Corp., 
P. O. Box 791, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Safety Council Releases 
Series Of Slide Films 


A new series of six sound slide films, 
erltitled “Human Factors in Safety,” has 
been released by the National Safety Coun. 
cil to aid management's foreman training 
program. The 35 mm., 33 1/3 r.p.m. films 
comprise a visual training course for fore 
men that deals with production and job atti- 
tudes, as well as safety. The cartoon tech- 
nique is used in two of the films, and action 
shots of workers on the job add realism to 
the plant scenes. The narration is by profes- 
sional radio announcers. Dr. J. L. Rosen- 
stein psychologist and associate professor at 
Chicago's Loyola University, served as an 
advisor during the production of the series. 

Each film deals with one aspect of the 
complex art of handling people. The series 
shows supervisors how to train new work- 
ers, how to keep experienced workers alert, 
and how to win the respect, co-operation 
and loyal support of their men. The six 
films are entitled, “The Secret of Super- 
vision,” “Teaching Safety on the Job,” 
“People Are All Alike,” “Everybody's Dif- 
ferent,’ “Teamwork for Safety” and “Safety 
Case Histories.” The last film, presenting 
instances of actual accidents, can be stopped 
after each case to enable audience discussion 
of what caused the accident and how it 
could have been prevented by proper super- 
vision. For further information, write the 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 


Press For Textiles 


A completely new hydraulically operated, 
remote control 60-inch heavy-duty die cut- 
ting press is announced by Standard Ma- 
chinery Co. of Mystic, Conn. Finger tip 
pressure permits the operator to move a 
hydraulic operated lever, which is con- 
veniently located alongside the front roll. 
The lever operates the friction disc clutch 
and a large rugged brake. With complete 
lever control of the press at all times, the 
operator can easily jog the head in up and 
down positions, or operate the machine con- 


tinuously or intermittently. Compact, sturdi 
ly built, neat appearing, and completely saf 
(all moving parts, except the head, are en 
closed ), the new 34 by 60-inch die cutting 
press is capable of operating at 15 stroke 
per minute. The oversize clutch and brak: 
permit instantaneous start and stop opera 
tion. Specifications and detailed data de 
scribing the new Standard heavy duty dix 
cutting press will be sent on request by 
Standard Machinery Co., Mystic, Conn. 


New Vari-Feed Oilers 
Presented By Trico 


Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., 2948 North Fift! 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., is offering to th 
trade its new Vari-Feed Oilers, with r 
movable wick retainer, which it recommend 
tor use on any equipment having solid bear 
ings oiled from the top where a measured 
quantity of filtered oil is desirable. Feed of 
oil is controlled by varying size of wich 
embodied in tamper-proof base fitting and 
greater feed variation can be obtained by 


using lighter or heavier oil. The oiler will 
feed oil or liquids as thin as water or a: 
heavy as molasses, the company claims 
Vari-Feed oilers are available in four types 
with or without sight-ftting and with o1 
without feed shut-off. Company officials say 
the oilers pay for themselves by savings in 
time, labor and maintenance through elim 
ination of “trust-to-luck’’ hand-oiling. A 
complete descriptive folder is available tre« 
upon request to the firm. 


New Type Push Broom 
Developed By Modglin 


A new and unusual push broom that 
sweeps cleaner, faster, is not affected by 
water or mild solutions of acids and alkalis 
and sets mew standards for durability anc 
long-life has been developed by the Modglin 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., it is reported 
Named the Perma-Push, the new pus! 
broom is the first in this field to employ th 
new ‘‘Electrene’’ (polystyrene plastic) bris 
tles, the long-wearing properties of whic! 
make it admirably suited to withstand th: 
hard wear and rough usage to which pus! 
brooms are normally subjected. Reason fo: 
the superior performance of the broom 1 
not only the adaptability of the “Electrene 
bristles, but also the ingenious désign anc 
sturdy construction of the broom itselt 
Bristles are set in four continuous rows 
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rather than the conventional tufts, and 
thereby form a solid front for sweeping 
And, because of the unique design which 
joins handle to brush block with the proper 
angle for most convenient and comfortable 
operation, in normal sweeping all rour 
rows ot bristles are in contact with the 
swept surface at the same time. Thus, 
though slightly heavier than corresponding 
sizes of the conventional push broom, th« 
Perma-Push in reality saves time and labo: 
by providing greater efficiency, the company 
claims. The Perma-Push ts available in two 
sizes: 18 and 24 inches. Three and three 
quarter-inch bristles are set in a hard wood 
hlock. The broom handle, also 
hard wood, is securely connected to a curved 
block. The new 
metal connection eliminates a disadvantagt 
heretotor« the 
breaking oft of the threaded handle at the 


juncture point 


ofa quality 
metal terrule set in. the 
most brooms have had 


and its design permits more 
efhcient, easier operation. The handle is 
readily changed to the opposite side of the 


block to permit a reverse push. 


Reed-Prentice Offers 
Automatic Screw Driver 


Of interest to the plant maintenance dk 
partment is the pneumatic, automatic screw 
driver available from Reed-Prentice Corp., 
Worcester, Mass., 
tools. The trigger-operated driver operates a 


manufacturer of machine 


maximum of 50 feet from the hopper mech 
anism, enabling the operator to cover a large 
area. The pneumatic screw driver is said to 
be easy to operate and readily moved about 
by one man since it weighs but 65 pounds 


Stein, Hall Co. Opens 
Atlanta Sales Office 


The opening of a new sales office in At- 
Stein, 
285 Madison Avenue, New 
manager of the Atlanta 
office will be E. D 


Estes. left. who has 


lanta. Ga.. has been announced by 
Hall & Co.. Inc.. 
York City. The 


served the organiza 
tion in this same tet 
ritory trom the Stein, 
Hall Charlotte, N. ¢ 

ottice. Headquarters 
will be at 364 Nelson 
Street, S.W., Atlanta, 


and the sales 


ered will be the states 
of Georgia, Alabama 
and Florida. Mr. Estes studied textile engi 
neering at Georgia Tech. He began his ca 
reer in the textile industry with Callaway 
Mills: hater he held positions with this com- 
Unity Cotton 


president and 


pany as superintendent of 
general 


From 1945 


Mills and as vice 
manager of Valway Rug Mills 
until 1942, Mr. Estes was employed by Dan 
River Mills, after which he joined the Stein, 
Hall organization 


Offer Improved Pump 
For Transfer Of Acids 


Safe and convenient transfer of acids and 
other liquids from carboys, barrels or drums 
is now possible with the improved foot or 
pump, according 
to General Scientihc Equipment Co., 2700 
West Huntingdon Street, Philadelphia 32, 


hand actuated pneumatic 


Pa. Liquids floor smoothly and stop in 
stantly, it is Claimed. They come in contact 
only with the corrosion-resistant tube and 
cannot affect other parts. The company states 
that no tilting of the contair«r is necessary 
and danger of a slip, a splash or a spill ts 
minimized. Damage likely to result when 
other methods are used can easily exceed the 
small cost of this pump, the firm claims 
obtained on 


Descriptive literature may b« 


written request to the firm 


Moreland To Represent 
Cravenette In South 


Cravenette Co. of Hoboken, N. J., has 
appointed Moreland Chemical Co. of Spar- 
tanburg, Bi. 4 as sales agent tor its water 
repellent preparations in North and South 


Carolina, Tennessee and Georgia 


Falk Corp. Announces 
New Motoreducer Line 


The Falk Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., an 
nounces a new line of all-steel Motoreducers 
which represent the culmination of an ex 
haustive ten-year program of research, de- 
all-steel 
Motoreducer is said to retain all of the time 


sign and test studies. This new 


tested design features which characterized 
the original Motoreducer placed on the mar- 
ket for the first time over 16 years ago 
Many additional improvements have been 
added to the new all-steel unit that con 
tribute materially to its appearance and eff 
ciency. The new all-steel housing is designed 
with smooth contours and generous sections 


which are claimed to practically eliminate 


failures. 


The same thing happens when you start your spinning 
frames, Unless all cylinders are perfectly balanced. excessive 
vibration reduces speed, interferes with quality, shortens the 


life of the cylinder, and often results in premature bearing 


For top performance and economical operation specify 


JENKINS DYNAMICALLY BALANCED CYLINDERS. 


JENKIN 


MET 


GASTON! 


the unbalanced 


Why is one exhausted... AND 
THE OTHER GOING STRONG? 


It's just another example of the importance of 
perfect balance. The balanced cage spins easily 


with almost no effort . .. the vibration set up when 


down and 


cage starts slows it 


quic kly exhausts its user. 
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FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY'S USE— 


accidental damage. Yet, the housing is 
lighter and stronger and more adaptable to 
a variety of requirements. In addition, it is 
equipped with a newly developed dirt 
proof and moisture-proof seal which pro 
tects gears and bearings against contamina 
tion of the lubricant by moisture and dirt. 
Falk Motoreducers still retain a conserv- 
ative horsepower rating which assures long 
trouble-free operation of all properly select- 
ed units. In addition, shaft diameters have 
been increased to provide greater torsional 
strength and considerable increase in. over- 
hung load capacity. The complete line in 
cludes horizontal and vertical units in both 
integral and all-motor types, for floor, wall 
or ceiling mount. The basic Motoreducer 
unit can be converted to right angle, V-belt, 
multi-speed, low ratio, ceiling mount and 
many other adaptations. Falk Motoreducers 
are used to drive mixers, agitators, convey- 
ors, pumps, dust collectors, screens, vats, 
fans, washers, foundry equipment, line 
shafts, machine tools, and other types of 


equipment. Two new Motoreducer bulletins 
will be available soon to provide complete 
information concerning the Falk All-Steel 
Motoreducer. Write to The Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee 8, Wis., or contact the Falk 
representative nearest you for your COpy. 


New Transmission Offered 
By Speed Control Corp. 


A new transmission called Specon MD, 
designed to provide infinitely variable speeds 
within wide ranges is announced by Speed 
Control Corp., Wickliffe, Ohio. The unit 
consists of a mechanical differential attached 
to a standard Liuk-Belt PIV unit. Four mod- 
els are offered, providing any desired speed, 
either forward or reverse, between 0 and 
7,000 t.p.m. Output torque from 20 inches 
pounds (minimum speed) to 15,460 inches 
pounds (maximum speed) is also available. 
Net output horsepower varies in different 
models and speeds from one horsepower to 
20 horsepower. Desired speed is set by a 
hand wheel and indicated on a large dial. 
A vernier dial is provided, when specified, 
to permit extremely close speed settings. 


Warper Reeds 
and Special Reeds 
of all kinds 


EXPANSION COMBS 


Phone 5678 


GREENSBORO LOOM 
REED COMPANY 


for Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 


Finest Quality Reeds for 
COTTON, WOOL, RAYON 
and SILK WEAVING 


Box 1375 


Related speed-torque characteristics within 
the extreme limits may be provided to fit 
almost any applications, it is claimed. Spe 
con MD transmissions are said to be suited 
to many continuous industrial processes re 
quiring accurate speed control at one or 
more points. They are well adapted to such 
processes as the mixing of chemicals, liquid 
ingredients, etc. They are mechanical only 
and involve no friction nor hydraulic drives 
and no electrical components 


Green Sales Co. Offers 
Packaged Safety Program 


“Packaged Safety” in the form of a com 
plete accident prevention program is being 
offered American industry without charg: 
via industrial safety directors, plant super 
intendents and production executives inter 
ested in cutting down this country’s appall 
ing accident toll. The safety: “package, 
known as the Green-Lite Safety Award 
Plan, consists of everything required tor a 
concentrated anti-accident campaign cover 
ing a period of 90 working days. The plan 
is flexible and may be operated for a shorter 
period of time if desired. 

The entire Green-Lite Safety Award 
Plan together with full operating instruc 
tions is contained in a standard hile-siz« 
loose-leaf ring binder which is furnished 
free to each participating company. Distin 
guishing feature of the plan is that it pro 
vides each employee with a choice of desir 
able merchandise prizes, awarded to those 
who remain accident-free for stated periods 
of time. Among the prizes which have 
proven most popular in large plants arc 
bathroom scales, alarm clocks, electric heat 
ing pads, carving sets, etc. Providing these 
merchandise prizes as personal incentives 
has proved so effective in drastically reduc 
ing accidents in plants where the plan has 
operated that one firm is now introducing 
it in a number of its other factories where 
the accident hazard is high. Finally, realiz- 
ing that management is interested primarily 
in results, the plan suggests how a report 
should be prepared to properly present what 
has been achieved in terms of accident re- 
duction, with consequent savings in lost 
time, lost production, and insurance cost 
Because of the trend to constantly rising 
production costs, accident prevention takes 
on a new and dramatic importance for the 
accident toll is a costly tax on American 
business. That this tax can be substantially 


SOUND 
SYSTEMS 


For a Survey of Your Plant By Our Sound Engineer, Write 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA 


for every Sound Amplification 
purpose in Textile Mills, Including 
Music and Entertainment — 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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reduced is proved by the record of success 
achieved by the Green-Lite Safety Award 
Plan wherever it has been tried. Copies of 
the plan may be obtained from its sponsor, 
Green Sales Co., Inc., 276 Fitth Avenue, 
New York 1, to whom requests should be 


iddresse d 


New Load Center Unit 
Described In Bulletin 


How Allis-Chalmers new standardized 
load center unit substations pay off in 
power savings, better performance, greater 
safety and flexibility, easier installation and 
quicker delivery is told in a new 16-page 
bulletin released by the company. The bui- 
letin includes a simple and flexible nomo- 
gram which makes it easy to select the cor- 
rect air circuit breaker for any application 
f a standardized load center unit substa- 
tion. Sizes and dimensions of load center 
unit substation transformers, vertical lift 
metal-clad switchgear and Type L switch- 
gear with air circuit breakers together with 
requirements of standard low-voltage 
The bulletin points 
ut that transformers and metal-clad switch- 
mot the only pieces of electrical 

that can be packaged to save 
pace and-money and to provide better ap- 
Compact unit 
are also formed by combining 
switchgear with motor 
ontrol and with power rectifiers. Copies of 

How Power at Load Centers Pays Off,” 
Bulletin 11B6285A, are available upon re- 
quest from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., South 
70th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


space 


‘witchgear are given 


gear are 


quipment 


pearance and greater safety 
substations 
transformers and 


Gums, Gelatins Improved 
By Synthetic Thickener 


Duplication and improvement on nature 
has now been extended to gums and gela- 
tins, following the development of a syn- 
thetic, non-creaming thickener for natural 
and synthetic lyntex in the laboratories of 
American Polymer Corp., Peabody, Mass. 
Known as Polyco 296, this new product is 
based upon acrylate copolymers and can be 
diluted with hot or cold water to provide 
higher viscosities at lower concentrations 
than most commercial thickeners. Because 
of its unique chemical composition, Polyco 
296 is not subjected to the rotting, scouring 
and mildewing usually encountered with 
naturally derived gums, proteins and 
Starches, the company claims. It will not 
support bacteria growth, in non-oxidizing, 
non-yellowing, stable in the presence of 
heat, and resists oils, fats, greases and 
alphatic solvents. Polyco 296 is recommend- 
ed as an additive to thicken latices and resin 
emulsions for textile printing, pastes and 
sizes. It also finds wide use in the manufac- 
ture of lubricating greases, dipping, satur- 
ating and coating operations. Additional 
uses are covered in a new data sheet, P-6, 
available upon request to American Poly- 
mer Corp., 101 Foster Street, Peabody, 
Mass. 


Decating Control System 
Developed By Honeywell 


An automatic time control system for 
holding decating operations at top produc- 


tive capacity while maintaining uniformly, 
high-quality output is announced by Min. 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. “Initial 
installation at the plant of the Wundsor 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, is proving that 
exact and consistent timing 1S possible on 
steam and vacuum decating cycles,” said 
Honeywell engineers. ‘Production is appre- 
ciably increased and high-quality permanent 
luster, improved ‘hand’ and proper setting 
of fabric widths and lengths are made pos- 
sible,” they added. The system has two elec- 
tric timers, one for the steam cycle and one 
tor the vacuum cycle, which are connected 
to energize the vacuum timer as steaming 
time ends. Distribution of the system, which 
includes ATC equipment, will be through 
the Brown industrial division of the Honey- 
well organization 


The American Management Association 
recently published a checklist of 
tions, “New Directions in Sales 
ment, Marketing and Packaging,” 
advances in 


publica 
Munage- 
reporting 
marketing 
and packaging during recent years. In the 
59 pamphlets, booklets and research studies 
listed are expositions and analyses of opet 


sales management, 


ating techniques, policy determination, pro 


cedures, company casc histories and the 
technical experience of leading organizations 
which have pioneered progress in market 
research, sales compensation, materials han 
dling and container and package testing, 
sales training and other aspects of distribu- 
tion. In pamphlet form the checklist is avail- 
able without cost from the American Man 
agement Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Offices and Works 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


SPRAY-APPLICATION TECHNIQUE 


for 


TEXTILE PROCESS COMPOUNDS 


MINOTINTS 


Oil-base fugitive tints for all synthetic and natural fibers. 
Identification—Lubrication—Conditioning 


RAYON OILS 
TINTINOLS 


LYNOL 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
Anniversary 


SS BASE OIL 
MINEROL 
MEON 

BRETON OILS FOR WOOL 


Accurate trouble-free application of spraying oils and tints by the new pressure method which 
eliminates pumps and moving parts. Simplification is progress and ours is backed by 75 years’ experience. 


Southern Warehouse 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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1948 Rayon Output Breaks All Records 


The rayon producing industry in the United States broke 
all pervious production records in 1948 with an output of 
1,124,300,000 pounds of filament yarn and staple, accord- 
ing to the February issue of Rayon Organon, statistical pub- 
lication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. The record 
1948 output exceeded that of 1947 by 15 per cent and was 
nearly three times the 1939 level. Production of non-cellu- 
lose base manufactured yarns and fibers such as nylon, 
vinyon, protein-base fibers, spun glass, etc., would add 
another 67,000,000 pounds to the synthetic yarn and staple 
industry total. 

Filament yarn output amounting to 856,100,000 pounds 
accounted for 76 per cent of the 1948 rayon total, and was 
15 per cent ahead of 1947. The output of 268,200,000 
pounds of staple in 1948 was an increase of 17 per cent 
over the previous year. Combined production of yarn and 
staple exceeded a billion pounds for the first time in the 
history of the American industry. 

Domestic rayon filament yarn deliveries, all processes, 
last year amounted to 836,500,000 pounds which, in line 
with output, was a new high record for the domestic indus- 
try. Viscose-cupra yarn shipments at 546,800,000 pounds 
were seven per cent above 1947 and acetate shipments 
amounting to 289,700,000 pounds were 535 per cent greater. 
Shipments of viscose-cupra to all textile trades were up five 
per cent, to the broad weaving trade specifically an increase 
of four per cent was shown. Shipments to the circular knit- 
ting trade were up ten per,cent, narrow weaving eight per 
cent and miscellaneous uses 30 per cent. 

A loss in viscose-cupra yarn shipments was sustained in 
the following trades: full-fashioned hosiery, 69 per. cent; 
seamless hosiery, eight per cent; warp knitting, two pe 
cent. 

On a poundage basis, the largest increase (7,600,000 
pounds ) occurred in shipments to the broad weaving trade 
while the largest reduction (1,100,000 pounds) was sus- 
tained by the full-fashioned hosiery trade. Broad weaving 
accounted for 70 per cent of the total viscose-cupra yarn 
shipped to the textile trades. 


Acetate yarn shipments to all trades showed a 33 per cent 
gain in 1948 with deliveries to the broad weaving trade up 
5/ per cent, warp knitting 25 per cent, narrow weaving LO9 
per cent and circular knitting 14 per cent. Shipments to the 
seamless hosiery industry declined 13 per cent and miscel 
laneous uses four per cent. Gains of 65,000,000 pounds 
were recorded in broad weaving and 6,800,000 pounds in 
warp knitting. The broad weaving industry received 84 
per cent of the total 1948 acetate yarn shipments to the 
domestic trades. 

While all divisions of the industry achieved new record 
levels, the largest poundage increase was attained by ace- 
tate filament yarn which showed an increase of 72,300,000 
pounds over 1947. Viscose-cupra yarn was up 37,100,000 
pounds, acetate staple 23,500,000 pounds and viscose staple 
and tow 16,300,000 pounds. Percentagewise, acetate staple 
showed the largest increase with 39 per cent, followed by 
acetate yarn with 33 per cent, viscose staple and tow ten per 
cent, and viscose-cupra yarn seven per cent. 

World rayon production, according to the Organon, has 
come back to within 13 per cent of the all-time record high 
in 1941. During 1948, world production is estimated at 
2,450,000, 000 pounds, a gain of 23 per cent above 1947 
and ten per cent above 1939. In 1941, total world output 
aggregated 2,817,000,000 pounds 

World output of filament yarn during 1948 reached a 
new record peak with an estimated 1,570,000,000 pounds, 
exceeding the previous high in 1947 by 20 per cent and that 
of 1939 by 37 per cent. All major geographic areas con- 
tributed to the new high level. In Europe, filament yarn 
production rose to one of the highest levels on rec ord as the 
result of output in the United Kingdom, France, Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium and a partially-revitalized Germany. Record 
levels were also achieved by North and South American 
producers and in Japan, the output of filament yarn rose to 
the highest level since 1943, although it was very small 
compared to pre-war years. 

The increase of rayon staple was general throughout the 
world, but the 1948 output of 880,000,000 pounds, while 
30 per cent over 1947, was still well below the record out- 
put of 1,552,000,000 pounds in 1941. Expanded opera- 


The Improved Automatic Blower and 
Sweeper is designed for the Spinning, 


Spool and Twister rooms. 


It’s substantial, ball bearing. The 
brush in front sweeps up in front 
while a current of air forces the waste 
from under the frames in the next 
alley where the brush picks it up, etc 
It is reasonably easy to push, pushed 


by hand. Saves labor and brooms 


Price $295.00 f. o. b. Atlanta, Ga 


Manufactured by 


CLARK 


Patent applied for 


177 HOWARD, N. ATLANTA, GA. 
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tions in France, the United Kingdom, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland and Germany brought Europe's output to the 
highest point since 1944, Japan's staple output also reached 
its highest level since that year. 

The United States in 1948 retained leadership as the 
world’s largest producer, accounting for 46 per cent of the 
world’s output of yarn and staple. Its position in filament 
yarn was especially commanding, with an output of 55 per 
cent of the world’s total. Although the largest producer of 
staple, the United States produced only 30 per cent of the 
global staple production. 

An analysis of domestic production of denier sizes of 
rayon yarn by the Organon reveals that during 1948 the out- 
put of 50. 125. 300 and 1,100-denier yarns declined. The 
greatest poundage drop was in 1,100-denier as the result 
of the continued shift to 1,650-denier. A substantial decline 
occurred also in 125-denier while smaller declines were 
registered in the 50 and 300-denier yarns. Percentagewise 
the 125 and 1,100-denier yarns were down 61 and 28 per 
cent, respectively, from the 1947 level. 

More than offsetting these declines were the gains made 
in other categories. The greatest increase occurred in the 
1,650-denier yarn, while lesser increases took place in 75, 
100, 150, 200, 250, 450, 600 and 900-denier sizes. On a 
percentage basis 1948 exceeded 1947 by 45 per cent in the 
1,650-denier and over group and by 24 per cent in the 525- 
999 range. The.100-denier increase in the same period was 
17 per cent, the 150-denier increased eight per cent and the 
75-denier rose six per cent. 

A comparison of 1948 and 1947 viscose-cupra yarn pro- 
duction by tenacity reveals an increase of ten per cent in 


high tenacity yarns and a five per cent increase in inter- 
mediate-regular tenacity yarns. The former type are used 
primarily in the tire industry, and the latter by various tex- 
tile trades. 

The average denier of viscose-cupra yarn production in- 
creased from 222 in 1947 to 225 in 1948. On regular- 
intermediate tenacity yarns, there was little change in the 
average denier, but on high tenacity production there was a 
further coarsening of average denier. On the regular-inter- 
mediate tenacity yarn, it stood at 129 as against 130 in 1947, 
while on the high tenacity it rose from 1,370 in 1947 to 
1,455 in 1948 

Denier sizes showed an increase on all acetate filament 
output, according to the Organon. The largest poundage 
gains were in the 75, 150 and 200-and-coarser deniers. The 
200-and-coarser deniers showed an increase of 95 per cent 
over 1947, the 150-denier 50 per cent, the 55-demier 33 
per cent and the 75-denier 18 per cent. Over-all average 
denier of acetate yarns rose to 104 as a result of the large 
poundage gains in yarns heavier than 120-denier. This ts 
the highest average denier since 1941 when it was 107 and 
compares with an average of approximately 97 in the 1942- 
1947 period. 

High tenacity viscose yarns shipped to tire manufacturers 
showed a ten per cent increase over 1947 and accounted for 
45\/, per cent of total domestic shipments of viscose-cupra 
yarn. Producers’ 1948 exports of rayon filament yarn 
amounted to 16,200,000 pounds, a loss of four per cent be- 
low the 1947 shipments but well above pre-war levels. The 
export volume constituted only two per cent of producers 
total yarn deliveries. 


NOTICE 


No. 2102442. 


We have been manufacturing the SUPERIOR COTTON CLEANER 


since 1940 under exclusive license and under United States Patent 


We have information that this machine is being copied, and we 
desire that the textile industry be acquainted with the facts, as our 


company is determined to see that its rights are not infringed upon. 


The CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO. Inc. 
P. 0. Box 2164, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
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Medal To Memorialize Dr. Smith 


Harold DeWitt Smith. 
in recognition of his lifetime of devotion and his many con 


As a testimonial to the late Dr 


tributions to the science of utilization of textile fibers, a 
Harold DeWitt Smith Memorial Medal! is to be awarded 
The 
award will be presented by Committee D-13 on Textile 
Materials, of the American Society for Testing Materials 


annually for outstanding achievement in the field 


This testimonial has been made possibl< through the gen- 
erosity of Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc., Boston, Mass.. 
which has sponsored the award. 

General regulations governing the award have recently 
been adopted by mutual agreement between A. S. T. M. 
Committee D-13, and Fabric Research The 


regulations include provision. for a committee to elect the 


Laboratories. 


candidate for the award. The award committee will be 
comprised of five individuals as follows: (1) the chairman 
of Committee D-13, (2) a member of the faculty of an 
educational institution awarding degrees in science or engi- 
neering, (3) a member who ts an emp'oyee of a concern 
manufacturing textile fibers or textile structures, (4) a 
member who is a textile scientist with an established repu 
tation, and (5) a member at large who may be any quali- 
hed individual. 

Harold DeWitt Smith, whose untimely death occurred in 
Mexico Feb. 10, 1947, was widely known for the number, 
variety, and importance of his contributions to the advance 
ment of the textile industry. 

Early in his career, he developed an intense interest in 
the physical properties of fibers and fabrics. His published 
papers reveal a great versatility embracing many fields of 
chemistry and physics. In addition, he was known as an 
able lecturer. In 1947, he was honored by the American 
Society for Testing Materials, being selected to give the 
Edgar Marburg Lecture at the 47th annual meeting of the 
society. His paper, reprinted by the A. S. T. M., entitled 
Textile Fibers—An Engineering Approach to Their Prop- 
erties and Uses,” is considered one of the. classics in the 
field of textiles. 

Dr. Smith was a member of and active in many scientific 
and technical societies and was one of the original group 


forming the Textile Research Council, which eventually 
became the Textile Research Institute. He took an active 
part in the growth and development of that institute and 
served as non-paid president in 1945. At the time of his 
death, Dr. Smith was treasurer of A. M. Tenney Associates, 
sales representative for Tennessee Eastman Corp. He was 
associated with Ashton M. Tenney in that firm from the 
date it was first organized in 1940 

In addition to serving as a testimonial to Harold DeWitt 
Smith in recognition of his many years of unselfish devotion 
to the interests of the textile industry, this award is intended 
to encourage and to afford public recognition of outstand- 
ing achievement in, or contribution to the science of utiliza- 
tion of fibers. 


Booklet Covers Butterworth Rayon Spinning 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. of Philadelphia, Pa.. 
manufacturer of rayon spinning machinery and textile fin- 
ishing machinery, announces the publication of a 12-page 
booklet entitled “Butterworth Rayon Spinning.” This book- 
let. with a unigucly-attractive godet wheel cover design, 1S 
the first of its kind published by the company and describes 
in detail the latest Butterworth 100-spindle rayon pot spin- 
ning machine 

A brief history of the development of rayon spinning 
machinery is related in the opening pages of the booklet, 
narrating Butterworth’s part in the technical development 
in this field. Butterworth’s engineering facilities and its 
research and development department are described. 

The booklet covers every important unit of the Butter- 
worth machine. Important mechanical features such as the 
patented traverse drive system are described and discussed 
in detail and shown in photo close-ups. 

The last portion of the booklet is devoted to description 
of Butterworth's foundry, manufacturing, machining and 
shipping facilities, and numerous production improvements 
initiated since the end of World War Ul. A copy of this 
interesting and informative booklet can be obtained by re- 
questing it on a company letterhead and addressing it to 
Rayon Machinery Division, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
2417 East York Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Rugged 


Hank Clocks 

Pick Counters 
Ratchet Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Slasher Counters 
Tenter Counters 


“vou can count on VP counters” 


They Are 
Accurate 


WE MANUFACTURE 
RESET AND NON-RESET 
SINGLE-DOUBLE-TRIPLE 
Twister Counters 
Inspection Table Counters 
Sewing Machine Counters 
Yardage Counters 
Folding Machine Counters 
Special Counters 


INDUSTRIES 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


Dependable 
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Alabama Boosting One-Variety Cotton 


Five of Alabama's outstanding one-variety cotton produc- 
ing communities recently were awarded substantial cash 
prizes contributed by the state-wide cotton improvement 
contest sponsors, the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation. Winner of the grand prize of $2,000 was the Lily 
Flagg one-variety community, near Huntsville, in Madison 
County. Presentation of the cash award was made by 
Donald Comer, chairman of the board of Avondale Mills. 

The other winners, each receiving a $500 prize, were: the 
Tyler community in Dallas County, the cash prize presen- 
tation being made by Joel E. Johnson, vice-president of 
Geneva (Ala.) Cotton Mills: the Elmore com- 
munity, Elmore County, the cash award being made by 
Homer M. Carter, general manager of the Opelika plant of 
Pepperell Mfg. Co.; the Helican community, Winston 
County, with Claude M. Elrod, president of Boaz ( Ala.) 
Mills making the cash award presentation for the sponsors; 
the Brent community, Bibb County, with Paul A. Redmond, 
]r., executive vice-president of Alabama Mills. Inc.. Birm- 
ingham, presenting the prize check. Purpose of the entire 
cotton improvement contest is to stimulate the yield and 
quality of cotton grown in Alabama, through the organiza- 
tion and operation of one-variety communities. All organi- 
zation and administrative work in the contest is done by the 
Alabama Extension Service at Auburn. 


Central 


Brown Instrument School Announces Program 


Industrial instrument maintenance and repair courses 
which have been conducted for the past 15 years by Brown 
Instrument Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. will be divided during the first six months this year into 
tour classes of five weeks each, and longer courses for com- 
panay personnel. In announcing the broadening of its in- 
struction for the benefit of industry and for its own person- 
nel, M. J. Ladden, head instructor of the Philadelphia in- 
struments maker school, made known that the course for 
company personnel will start Feb. 21. It will be sub-divided 
into specific classes for instruction in millivoltmeters, me- 
chanical pyrometers, continuous balance electronic poten- 
tiometers, electrically operated automatic control, flow 
meters, thermometers, pressure gauges and hygrometers, air- 
operated control, Moist-o-Graphs, tachometers, resistance 
thermometers, CO. and analygraph. 


"Factoring 
founded on 


Service” 
.. 


Meinhard, Greff & Co. 


INC. 


51 Madééon New York Orly 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 


t. F. Skinner, Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C., Charlotte 2-5449 
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INTERWOVEN 
LOOM STRAPPING 


This 


Construction 


Ply Separation 


On Your looms 
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RUSCO Loom Strapping... 


Combines Low Stretch, Unsurpassed 
Strength and Lasting Flexibility With 
an Interwoven Construction Which 


Eliminates Ply Separation. 


@LET YOUR OWN TEST 
CONVINCE YOU 


CAROLINA 


BELTING COMPANY 


POST OFFICE BOX 
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Industry Meetings Scheduled 


NET your bags packed—and leave them that way—be- 

HZ cause Spring is arriving with its usual heavy schedule 
of textile industry meetings and conventions. Listed below 
are dates not previously announced, along with programs 
of meetings already publicized, in chronological order. (A 
complete list will be found on Page 32. ) 

The South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile A’ 
sociation will have its Spring meeting March 5 at Parker 
District High School, Greenville, beginning at 10 a. m. 
Stanley Berg of Fafnir Bearing Co., Charlotte, N. C., will 
give a paper on ‘Practical Application of Anti-Friction 
Bearings in Textiles."” Karl Selden, Jr., assistant manager 
and chief engineer of the Textile Shops, Spartanburg, will 
speak on “Electronic Instruments in the Manufacture of 
Textiles.’ Both addresses will be followed by short discus- 
sion periods. 

More than 400 executives representing firms in all sec- 
tions of the country, manufacturing or distributing indus- 
trial and consumer products will meet in New York City 
March 17 and 18, to discuss sound marketing practices and 
techniques which will maintain and satisfy the high level 
of demand necessary to continue the economy at its present 
level. The meeting will be sponsored by the marketing di- 
vision of the American Management Association under the 
direction of William E. Jones, A. M. A. marketing vice- 
president and sales vice-president of the Scranton (Pa.) 
Lace Co. 

The next carding and spinning meeting of the Textii 
Operating Executives of Georgia will take place Saturday 
morning, March 19 in the Chemistry Building of Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta. A detailed questionnaire 
on carding and spinning subjects has been mailed to all 
members by Robert W. Philip of Callaway Mills, T. O. E. 
G. secretary-treasurer. 

The Spring meeting of the National Council of Textile 
School Deans will be held at Charlottesville, Va., March 21- 
23. The group will hold its sessions at the Institute of Tex- 
tile Technology. About 25 textile school deans and officials 
of the Textile Foundation are expected to attend the con- 
ference. 

At a meeting of Committee D12 on Soaps and Detergents 
of the American Society for Testing Materials, to be held 
March and 23 in the Sheridan Hotel (formerly Park 
Central), in New York City, special emphasis will be given 


to the use of radioisotopes for indicators in the degree of 
soil removal. This topic will be discussed by J. C. Harris 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. The new standard soiled fabrics 
prepared by the United States Testing Co. for the evalua- 
tion of detergency will be exhibited and will play an im- 
portant part in the discussions on methods of testing. There 
will be talks on other detergency tests such as determina- 
tion of wetting speed and pH value of detergent solutions. 

Final plans are being made for the meeting of the Fiber 
Society on the Clemson (S. C.) College campus, April 14 
and 15. 

The 11th annual meeting of the Alabama Cotton Manu- 
jacturers Association will be held April 14-16 at the Buena 
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Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., it is made known by Dwight M 
Wilhelm, executive vice-president. Speakers for the parley 
have not as yet been named. Tentative plans for the meet- 
ing include a welcome party and beach supper, a luncheon 
tor the ladies who attend and the annual banquet. Room 
reservations for the parley may be made through the associa- 
tion, P. O. Box 179, Montgomery. 

A meeting of the Northern North Carolina Division. 
S. IT. A., has been scheduled tentatively for April 16 at 
Spray, N. C., with Spray Cotton Mills as host. Walter Alli- 
son of Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va.. is chairman of 
the division. 

A Piedmont Sales Conference at Charbotte, N. C., has 
been arranged by the Charlotte Sales Executives Club April 
22. Among speakers will be Orville C. Hognander, vice 
president and general sales manager of G. H. Tennant Co.. 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Robert Whitney, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives. New York City; 
James A. Farley, former postmaster general and now board 
chairman of Coca-Cola Export Corp., New York City; 
Arthur H. Motley, president of Parade Publications, Inc., 
New York City; and Ralph L. Lee, of the public relations 
department, General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. Ad- 
dresses and forums will relate to new ideas and techniques 
for sales managers ‘incident to the transition from a seller's 
to a buyer's market.”’ 


April 23 is the date set for this Spring's meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division, S. T. A.., according to Chairman 
G. E, Moore of J. M. Odell Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C. The 
meeting will take place at the North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles, Raleigh. 

~ Meet the Future,”’ will be the over-all theme of the 
fourth Southern Machinery and Metal: Exposition, which 
will be held in the Atlanta (Ga.) Municipal Auditorium 
April 25-28, according to Russell E, Bobbitt, Jr., exposi- 
tion president, in discussing this year’s show plans. Modern 
engineering and science will offer Southern industry a 
bright new future at this year's exposition. The very latest 
developments for industry—machinery and tools, products 
and processes, equipment, tools and materials handling de- 
vices will all be included. Many products will be shown 
for the first time—all designed to give faster, better and 
more profitable plant operations. More manufacturers than 
have ever exhibited at any previous Southern Machinery and 
Metals Expositions will display their products at this ex- 
position, which has become the focal point of contact be- 
tween manufacturers and Southern industry. 

The Southern Industrial Conference on Machinery and 
Metals, sponsored by the Georgia Institute of Technology, 
will be held in conjunction with the exposition and tours 
have been scheduled through Atlanta manufacturing plants. 
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B'ocks of hotel rooms have been set aside for those attend- 
ing the show, and railroads and airlines are co-operating 
with the exposition management in arranging travel reserva 
tions. Excellent display locations are available in the new 
auditorium building now being completed. Inquiries re- 
earding exhibit space in these new modern facilities should 
be directed to Michael F. Wiedl, executive vice-president, 
Couthern Machinery and Metals Exposition, Inc., 267 East 


Paces Ferry Road. N. E.. Atlanta 5. Ga. 


The three-d: ay sixth annual Spinner- Breeder Conterence 
oe by the Delta Council will open May 30 at Char. 
lotte. N. C.. under auspices of the Southern Combed Yarn 


Spinners Association. 


Come the middle of June, several hundred operating ex- 
ecutives from the Carolinas, Virginia and Tennessee will 
head for Blowing Rock, N. C., for the annual convention 
of the Southern Textile Association. The dates are June 
16, 17 and 18, and hotel reservations should be made 
direct with Mayview Manor at Blowing Rock. Already 
listed for places on the program are John Harden, assistant 
vice-president and public relations director for Burlington 
Mills Corp., and F. L. Gerdes, principal cotton technologist 
for the U. S. Ginning & Fiber Laboratory at Stoneville, 
Miss. Robert T. Stutts of Carolinian Mills, High Shoals, N. 
C., is president of the association. 

The 43rd annual meeting of the North Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers Association will be held Oct.. 13-14 at the 
Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. Although that date is into 
the Fall, requests for hotel reservations are already being 
accepted. 

The committee for the 1949 convention of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists has been 
organized and preliminary planning has been started, it was 
announced Feb. 16 by Walter F. Fancourt, III, of W. F. 
Fancourt Co., general convention chairman. The Philadel- 
phia section, A. A. T. S. C., will be host for the three-day 
intersectional meeting to be held at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall in Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 13-14-15. 

Mr. Fancourt stated that Ernest E. Rettberg, Jr., of Schol- 
ler Bros., has been named assistant general chairman while 
the following chairmen have been appointed for the various 
phases of the convention: dining, Albert H. Seitz of Amer- 
ican Aniline Products, Inc.; entertainment, John W. Jordan 
of Alco Oil & Chemical Co.; exhibits, M. H. Klein of San- 
doz Chemical Works, Inc.; publicity, Ralph W. Jones of 
Daily News Record; printing and personnel, Percival Theel 
of Philadelphia Textile Institute; reservations, Walter G. 
Hamlen, Jr., of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; 
ladies, Richard L. Jones of Royce Chemical Co.; registra 
tion, A. E. Raimo of John Campbell & Co.; reception, 
Charles A. Seibert of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.: 
transportation, James P. Conaway of Delta Co., Inc., and 


technical, William O. Neeb of Geigy Co., Inc. 


BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC. 


TEXTILE ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE 4, N. ©. + Phone 2-5111 
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Aprons 


Painstaking care safeguards the absolute uniformity 
of Kentex Aprons. Careful, individual checks are 
made throughout the stripping, cutting and seal- 
ing processes to be certain that they are absolutely 
uniform in thickness, width, length and circumfer- 
ence. That’s why we can guarantee you a sure fit 
with Kentex! 

If you haven’t yet used Kentex Aprons, you can 
try them without cost on your frames, Just send us 


your specifications 


and we'll be glad 
to send free sam- 
ples and quote you a 
prices. 


TEXTILE 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
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J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made’ 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


GASTONIA, 


Leather Belting 


AND 


Check Straps 
McKEE company 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 « PHONE 640 + GREER, S. C. 


HEATING 
HUMPDIEYING 
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Bell Warns Of Large Inventories 


Avoidance of the twin pitfalls of unwieldy accumulation 
of unsold stocks of cloth at mills and of reckless selling at 
unprofitable prices, such as characterized the cotton textile 
industry during the 1930s, was urged upon the industry 
Feb, 10 by W. Ray Bell, president of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. Such steps on the 
part of the industry as individual competitors will lighten 
the task of restoring market confidence, and brighten the 
future of the entire market. 

In suggesting the reappearance of these ancient prob- 
lems of the trade,"’ Mr. Bell stated in his report at the asso 
ciation s annual meeting in New York City, “I would not 
have you carry away the opinion that I am in any way dis- 
heartened about the prospects for a continued large volume 
of consumption of cotton textiles in domestic markets 
There ts new strength in our market position. Forward 
commitments of customers are down to the lowest point in 
many years. While no immediate resumption of long-term 
buying is in prospect, any favorable response from in- 
creased consumer buying should be quickly reflected back 
to the primary market in terms of frequent and steady pur- 
chases.” 

Abnormalities of price and profit, which were prevalent 
in the industry in the Winter and Spring of 1947 to 1948, 
have been thoroughly liquidated,’’ Mr. Bell stated, and in 
many divisions of the market ‘the break-even point has been 
touched. The pre-war habits of hand-to-mouth purchases 
and cautious buying in general have been largely resumed, 
even though the risk of inventory ownership has been 
greatly reduced. The favorable development in this connec- 
tion 1s that competition has become active at every stage of 
distribution, and the resulting benefit to the ultimate con- 
sumer in the way of lower living costs should stimulate a 
steady fiow of repeat orders.” 

In his report Mr. Bell cited the full effort of the industry 
for maximum production which was sustained over most of 
last year, in the face of steadily declining prices. Only in 
the last quarter when many fabrics had receded to cost or 
less did curtailment occur. Active spindle hours dropped 
sharply in the final quarter, or by about 12.6 per cent from 
that quarter a year ago, and this contra-seasonal tendency 
contributed to a loss not to exceed 500 million linear yards 
in the annual production. A principal decrease in market 
outlets was in the export field, with shipments down from 
1.5 billion square yards in 1947 to about 850 million for 
1948, and lesser exports in prospect this year. 

Mr. Bell cited as highly favorable factors for future cot- 
ton goods consumption the population growth in the United 
States of 17 million people since 1939, to a total today of 
148 million. He noted a national income of $214 billion 
for 1948, up $18 billion from 1947, and comparing with 
$70 to $75 billion in 1939. This. he said. ‘“‘adds up to 
vastly more customers with considerably more money for 
the satisfaction of their wants. In the growing competition 
for the consumer's favor, there are few products,” he added, 
“which at this time can offer so much satisfaction for so 
little money’’ as cotton textiles. “The current outlook.” 
he asserted, ‘‘calls for the maximum of effort by marketing 
firms, to whom the situation brings not only a challenge, 
but an opportunity to guide the course of the cotton textile 
industry along sound lines of economic progress.” 

At the meeting four new directors were elected for terms 
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of three years, as follows: Marvin R. (Cross of Greenwood 
Mills, Inc., G. Ellsworth Huggins of Catlin Farish Co.. 
Inc., Frank H. Leslie of Leslie & Co., and Charles M. Mc 
Leod of Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc. The annual reports of 
the treasurer, John C. Hughes of McC ampbell & Co.. Inc.. 
and of the secretary, John L. Severance, were also submitted 
The meeting was held in the association rooms at 40 Worth 


Street. New York. 


Textile Bag Group Holds Annual Parley 


The promotion of cotton for wider use in bags in all 
phases of industry was stressed at the annual meeting of th 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association in New Orlean: 
la., Feb. 14-16. 
New York, president of Chase Bag Co. and president of the 


According to Francis H. Ludington of 


association, ‘the experience gleaned in connection with the 
use of cotton for flour bags, which has doubled since the 
$400,000 campaign to push the use of cotton bags was 
launched by the National Cotton Council and the bag indus- 
try last May, indicates that this increase can be repeated in 
other fields such as sugar, fertilizer, foods, etc.” 

Ed Lipscomb of Memphis, Tenn, who heads the cam 
paign for the cotton council, reported that the entire sum 
of $400,000 had been raised and that New York would start 
to increase the use of cotton bags for products other than 
flour. Concerning the increase in cotton bag usage by th: 
flour industry as a result of the campaign, he said he be- 
lieved the percentage would continue to rise. Mr. Lipscomb 
pointed out that bags represented the largest market for 
cotton. 

Dr. Claudius T,. Murchison, president of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, told the group that the promotional possi- 
bilities in cotton bag fabrics have only been touched. ‘‘As 
yet we have capitalized only on the possibilities which were 
more or less obvious. In the accomplishment of this, rela- 
tively new wants have been created and satished, thus 
assuring that the greater part of this businéss has been a net 
gain for the entire industry and not merely the replacement 
of one type of fabric by another.” Dr. Murchison stated 
also that just as the promotional possibilities are relatively 
untouched, so are the possibilities of improvement which 
derive from scientific research. 


College Begins Evening Course In Textiles 


A seminar course in textiles was initiated Feb. 8 at the 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn., under the 
direction of Dr. William F. Luther of Dixie Mercerizing 
Co. and the university's industrial research bureau. The 
course will be held each Tuesday night of the second 
semester. Guest lecturers will include R. P. Cochrane of 
Dixie Mercerizing Co., who will speak on cotton; Pat Plum. 
lee of Peerless Woolen Mills, woolen fabrics: Paul Lawton 


of Peerless, weaving; J. J. O'Neill of Riegel Textiles, Inc., 


LUBRICATED RINGS 


DIAMOND FINISH is the sole VU. S. source of the famous 
Eadie Lubricated Rings. There are two oil-lubricated 
styles: first is the laced wick for twisting rayon, nylon 
and blends, and for spinning worsted; second is the 
reinforced wick style for high speed spinning and twisting 
of wool and mohair and for twisting the heavier numbers 
of cotton and rayon. Our Eadie greased ring is the 
“Multiple-groove” which retains sufficient grease to last 
for several doffs. 


WHITINSVILLE ("4552 


SPINNING CoO. 
Makers of. Spinning and Twister Rings since 1873 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


You Get— 


QUALITY SERVICE 
AND ACCURACY 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Phone 5-4022 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Mes realized theusands of repeated orders 


York Road 


OUR MOTT 
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FOR SALE 


18—7 x 31, Woonsocket Speeders, 160 Spindles each. 
12—Whitin Combers, Model D-2. 


5—Whitin Combers, Model D-2, with one Sliver 
and one Ribbon Lap machines. All 7 machines 
completely rebuilt. 


4—Collins Tape Drive Twisters, 200 Spindles per 
frame, 334,” gauge, 21” ring. 

3—Draper Twisters, Band Drive, 172 Spindles per 
frame, 31/4,” gauge, ring. 

1—Saco-Lowell No. 7 Evener for breaker picker, 
complete with Side Shaft. 


We have a complete line of cast iron and plate ring 
holders. Also of Spinning Rings. All rings 
new on one side. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Ww 


W. D. LEWIS MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box 826 Phone 473 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


She GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


> 


GEASWAN STEEL STEEL ROLLER BAC MACHINE CO 


Specializing In 
RENECKING STEEL ROLLS 


Also We Manufacture 
WATER ROLLS and FLUTED ROLLS 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


Wilkinson Blwd. Castonia, N. C. P. O. Bex 2416 
Telephone 3700-W-4 
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all phases of finishing fabrics with the exception of dye- 
ing; J. Albert Crumley of Hosiery Processing Co., dyeing: 
Donald Gunther of Burkhart-Schier Chemical Co., printing 
of fabrics; and Dr. R. C. Grills of the new Du Pont nylon 
plant at Chattanooga, nylon and other synthetics. Dr. 
Luther will lecture on rayon fabrics. 


A. A. T. C. C. Sectional Units Hold Meetings 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists held its Winter meeting Jan 
28-29 at the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C. The technical 
session was featured by discussions of “Textile Printing 
Thickeners,"” by Dave E. Truax of Stein, Hall & Co. of 
Charlotte, N. C.; ‘Preparation of Cotton Goods,” by J. 
Leon Moore of Electro Chemicals dep artment of the Du 
Pont Co., also of Charlotte; and “Color Facts and Fan- 
tasies,”” by Norman F. Barnes of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. The Winter meeting was presided over 
by J. C. King of Fairforest Finishing Co., _geanage - S. 

and Kelly E. Traynham of Riegel Textile Corp., Ware 
Shoals, S. C. 

The Southeastern Section, A. A. T. C. C., was scheduled 
to hold its first 1949 meeting at the Highland Country Club 
in LaGrange, Ga., Feb. 19. Dr. Earl K. Fischer, head of 
the physical chemistry division of the Institute of Textile 
Technology at Charlottesville, Va., was to show a series of 
high-speed movies he has taken of various textile processes. 

The national association council held its 165th meeting 
at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Jan. 28, at which 
time the following reports were heard: report by the execu- 
tive committee on research, |. R. Bonnar, chairman; report 
from the corporate membership committee, Leonard Little, 
chairman, on the result of the membership drive terminated 
at the end of the year. The A. A. T. C. C. council approved 
a series of annual awards to the two top students in the 
graduating classes of a chosen list of schools giving major 
courses in textile chemistry or dyeing. The actual list of 
schools has not been drawn up but is expected to be ready 


for approval when the council holds its next meeting March 


Uster To Demonstrate Evenness Tester 
The Uster Corp. of Charlotte. N. C.. will afford textile 


men of the Carolinas an opportunity to see its evenness 
tester in operation March 15-18, with demonstrations of 
the instrument at the North Carolina Vocational Textile 
School at Belmont, N. C. Uster Corp., located at 2516 
Wilkinson Boulevard, Charlotte, wishes to be informed by 
those desirous of attending the demonstration as to the day 
and time they wish to have the evenness tester demonstrated 
for them. This is being done so that the various demonstra- 
tion periods can be scheduled, making it possible to take 
care of each visitor in a proper manner, the firm explained. 
The company describes the operation of the instrument, 
briefly, as follows: ‘Through the use of high frequency 
technique, the unevenness of sliver, roving and spun yarn is 
measured and recorded. By selecting the most suitable of 
five measuring fields and four sensitivities, a permanent 
evenness chart is made of any fiberous material of a weight 
within the operating range of the instrument (from 350 


grain sliver to 150s cotton count). Variables in testing are 


eliminated with this instrument. The same piece of stock 
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can be tested as it passes from one process to another. Thus. 
unprecedented quality control is made possible, and simple, 
through the use of the Uster evenness tester.” 


Textile Leaders Address Belmont Students 


Students of the North Carolina Vocational Textile School 
at Belmont recently heard addresses by two outstanding 
figures in the industry, W. M. McLaurine of Charlotte, N. 
C., former secretary and treasurer of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, and Jimmy Williams, director 
of the industrial relations department of Burlington Mills 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C. Industrial relations provided th« 
theme for both speakers, Mr. McLaurine Jan. 26 and Mr 
Williams Feb. 9. 
Mr. Williams pointed out the three things to contend with, 
“Of these. 
men, the most important thing, have been neglected in the 
past, he said. “The good supervisor knows how to blend 
the three and get the best results." Mr. McLaurine told the 
students: “I am not concerned as to whether you men know 
how to handle machines, but I am concerned as to whether 
you know how to handle men. The old days of the drivine 
type of bosses have passed, and we are living in an age in 


Speaking to the students as supervisors, 


or supe rvise: machinery. materials and men. 


which the successful boss is the one who has the ability to 
lead: workers are human and must be treated as such.” 


Cotton Textile Postage Stamp Suggested 


Issuance by the Post Office Department of a special com- 
memorative stamp in honor of 160 years of cotton textile 
manufacturing in the United States has been proposed to 
department officials, and is also the subject of a bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Minority Leader 
loseph W. Martin, Jr. (Mass.), according to the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 

Establishment of marked the 
change in this country from a purely agricultural to an in- 
dustrial economy, and is an historic occasion well worthy 
of commemoration, the indicated. President 
Washington records in his diary his visit to a cotton mill 
in Beverly, Mass., 160 years ago in 1789, and Samual Slater, 
father of American industry, arrived in New York in that 
year and established the Slater Mill at Pawtucket, R. I., in 
1790. Suggested as a possible design for the stamp is the 
Old Slater Mill at Pawtucket, the present building dating 
from 1793, which is now a museum of the industry. Minor- 
ity Leader Martin’s bill specifically calls for a reproduction 
of the Old Slater Mill and calls for May 9 as the first day 
for issuance of the stamp. May 9 is the first day of Na- 
tional Cotton Week this year, an event which has been cele- 
brated on a nation-wide scale for many years. 

Numerous members of Congress and trade leaders have 


cotton manufacturing 


association 


indicated their feeling that a stamp in honor of the anni- 
versary of establishment of the nation’s oldest and one of 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


§ 


For over thirty-seven 


cessfully myriad chal- 
lenges of leading dyers, 


| soaps, Oils, finishes 
LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


means better, 
more efficient, 
lower cost 
finishing 


S for your.. 


years Laurel has met suc- 


bleachers and finishers 


‘with better, more efficient. processing agents. — 


Ask Laurel Technicians for their recommendations. 


Laurel Emul- 
Laure! Hosiery Finishes - Laurel 
Laurel Rayon Oils - Laurel Textile 
Laurel Wool Oils Laurel Special Finishes 


Laurel Boil-Off Oils and Compounds - 
sions and Softeners - 
Nylon Finishes - 


Oil 


OFFICES — 
2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1909 


Warehouses —Paterson, W. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. + Charlotte, W. C. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Announces 


the opening of a new warehouse in Charlotte, 


N. C., 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29. 


Grinders and parts in stock for immediate 


delivery. 


At your service there—Charles E. Hendrick in 


B. L. Quick and L. P. 


Ww 


charge. Bell. Sales En- 


gineers. 
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Waukesha 
PD. INDUSTRIAL PUMPS 


Best for Sizing and Chemicals 


Steady Pushers — Not Punchers 


No bushings or Positive 
bearings in pump displacement 


body or cover ‘ 
Smooth, even flow 
Ball bearing 

construct'on 


Rotary seal type Non-agitating 


Quickly cleaned Non-aerating 


Precision built Reversible inlet-outlet 


rWIN-BLADE 
IMPELLERS 


Pumps heavy viscous 
products 


Inquiries Solicited and Information Gladly Furnished by 


WAUKESHA 
FOUNDRY LABORATORY AND ENGINEERS 


Waukesha, Wis. 
Address all inquiries to 


WILLIAM J. MOORE 


Agent for the Textile Trade 


1 Pendleton St. Greenville, S. C. 


REDUCES LABOR AND MATERIAL 
COSTS IN PACKAGING 


TITE-FIT TUBING 


Write for descriptive folder 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


BROOKLYN 
SECOND SS ZONE 32, 
AVENUE NEW YORK 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 


20 years experience repairing 


Flyers, Cap Bars, Twister Racks 


RAYFIELD - STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 


Plant and Office 


1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 Gastonia, N. C. 
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its greatest industries, employing 520,000 workers, using 
the product of 1,500,000 cotton farmers. and producing 11 
billion square yards of cloth annually, should be so honored. 


See Big Boost In Synthetic Detergent Sales 


The prediction that synthetic detergent sales would reach 
a billion pounds a year by 1952 was sounded Jan. 27 at the 
22nd annual convention of the Association of American 
Soap & Glycerine Producers held in New York City. Charles 
Luckman, head of Lever Bros. Co., newly-elected president 
of the association, presided over the meeting. Guest of 
honor at the event was Charles F. Brannan, Secretary ot 
Agriculture. 

H. C. Borghetty, director of the textile chemistry division 
of General Dyestuff Corp., in an address before the bulk 
soap group meeting, declared that the textile plant is not 
much interested in laboratory evaluation of any detergent, 
soap or synthetic. In the textile field, a detergent must be 
evaluated by each individual plant, on its own machines, 
under its own procedures and time and temperature factors, 
Mr. Borghetty declared, because of the large number of 
variables involved in processing textiles. What works tn 
one plant does not necessarily work in another, he pointed 
out. 

There is no controversy in the textile industry between 
soap and synthetic detergents, he noted, since soap is unriv- 
alled in some uses and the synthetics have found many spe- 
cial niches of their own in the various steps of processing, 
such as wetting out. Soap is unrivalled, so far, in the scour- 
ing of wool, he declared, but a synthetic can prove helpful 
in eliminating the last traces of the soap on the fiber during 
the last rinse to assure the best effectiveness in later process- 
ing. 

Many other similar cases were cited by Mr. Borghetty in 
tracing the various steps of processing vegetable fibers such 
as cotton and the artificial fibers, as well as the animal group 
exemplified by wool, for his audience, in an effort to point 
out where soaps and synthetic detergents fitted into the 
picture. The trend in the textile industry to combine several 
treatments or processes into one operation, has opened the 
held for synthetic detergents to assist in obtaining the utmost 
in cleanliness of the fibers and fabrics and in helping the 
effectiveness of various chemicals, he declared. 

The only new officer named this year, in addition to Mr. 
Luckman, was N. H. McElroy, head of Proctor & Gamble 
Co., who was made vice-president for the Mid-West. Five 
new directors elected included J. L. Brenn, president of 
Huntington (Ind.) Laboratories; H. Dock, president of 
M. Werk Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; B. F. Flynn, president of 
Pacific Soap Co. of Los Angeles, Calif.; E. B. Hurlburt, 
president of J. B. Williams Co. of Glastonbury, Conn.; and 
Mr. McElroy. 


A new wool-scouring method has been developed by a 
Swedish engineer, Joel Lindberg of the Chalmers Textile 
Research Institute in Gothenburg, Sweden. It is said to 
increase the strength of wool by 20 to 25 per cent, also 
yielding very satisfactory quantities of by-products, and is 
regarded as the most important discovery made by the in- 
stitute. 
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World Wool Shortage Problem Cited 


The “almost unbelievable transformation” within three 
years of a great world wool surplus to a present acute 
shortage was cited Feb. 3 by F. Eugene Ackerman, executive 
director of the American Wool Council, as the grave prob- 
lem confronting the industry. Mr. Ackerman made the 
statement in an address at the annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association and the American 
Wool Council in San Antonio, Tex. As a result. of the 
disruption of wool markets by the world war, with conse- 
quent destruction of the balance between wool consumption 
and wool production, he said, it had been expected that it 
would take more than a decade to dispose of the huge 
accumulations in the United States and the British Domin- 
ions. The critical problem facing wool growers at the outset 
of the post-war period, he said, was therefore one of sur- 
pluses and controlled distribution. 

This problem gave way, however, to that presented today 
when the world is consuming all apparel wool at a rate 24 
per cent greater than production, and consuming fine ap- 
parel wool, of which this country ts the largest user, at a 
rate SO per cent in excess of production. Noting that prices 
for wool have risen today to yield the domestic grower a 
satisfactory profit, Mr. Ackerman warned against any con- 
clusion that this presented an ideal situation which makes 
unnecessary any program to increase markets or to extend 
the usefulness of wool. No greater error could be made, he 
declared, for although wool presently is one of the few 
commodities still enjoying a sellers’ market, ‘already there 
are dark shadows visible on the horizon of its future.’’ 

The existing shortages of those types of wool in greatest 
demand are due, he said, not only to a decline in production 
but also to ‘an abnormal demand arising from many circum- 
stances temporary in character,” and both the shortage of 
supply and the spread between prices for medium and fine 
grades of wool are making wool more susceptible to com- 
petition and replac ement by synthetic substitute fibers than 
ever before, a situation of which producers of the latter are 
taking full advantage. 

Referring to the merger of operations of the American 
Wool Council and the International Wool Secretariat, which 
was announced at the convention, Mr. Ackerman stated that 
their joint efforts, exerted through the Wool Bureau, of 
whose executive committee he its chairman, will greatly 
forward wool promotion. While the corporate entities of 
the two organizations will remain unchanged, duplication 
of their activities will be obviated by the bureau which will 
conduct all research, promotion and education. 

Of the importance of a program of wool promotion, he 
said: ‘Wool is the fiber most essential to the health and 
comfort of mankind. Every dollar of costs which accrue to 
wool as it moves from the sheep's back into consumer 
products increases its cost to the public. The ultimate cost 
of any wool product determines basically the size of its 
markets. Therefore, a fundamental factor in any successful 
program is to investigate scientifically the validity of these 
costs and, whenever possible, to lower them. “We cannot 
expect to do this alone, but we believe that we can stimulate 
interest and action among all elements of the converting 
industries in research and engineering projects which will 
aid them in more expert and economical operation.” 

Harry J. Devereaux of Rapid City, S. D., president of the 
American Wool Council, announced at the convention that 
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THE MAGNO-TRONIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS Pully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 
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stores closed circuit—replacement of starter un- 
necessary. No button to push. 


REDUCES Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 
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the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 
established quality of this starter saves considerable 
time in maintenance and man hours required to 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit. 
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range under widely varying temperatures. 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


HOBS 


GEAR AND ROLLER CHAIN HOBS 


e Immediate delivery from stock 


Complete Industrial Supplies 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY 


312 N. McDowell P.O. Box 4121 Charlotte, N. C. 


Established 1838 — 

High Speed Overedging, 

Overseaming and Hem- 

ming Machines for Use 


on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Ke- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Sultably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Stret Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. E. SERKRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 
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SLAUGHTER MACHINERY COMPANY 


513 South Tryon St. 412 Manget St 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Marietta, Ga. 
Southern Representatives 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CoO. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Swine Guiders, Expanders, Weft 


Weather-Ometers Straighteners 
MACBETH CORP VENANGO ENGINEERING CoO., Inc. 
Color and Cotton Classing Lamps Package, Hosiery and Skein 
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B. H. BUNN CO. 
Package Tying Machines 


Dyeing Equipment 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 
Pins and Lags 
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the national Boston wool trade groups had subscribed 
$5,000 to the wool research program launched at Textile 
Research Institute, Princeton, N. J. The program, designed 
to increase the use and values of all grades of wool, 1s 
financed by the council, the International Wool Secretariat, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, wool textile manufacturers 
and wool trades. 


High Tax Called Threat 


More than 375 representatives of the textile industry, in 
attendance at the annual forum of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York Jan. 31, were told that 
American business prospects face a two-fold threat in pro- 
posals to alter the current tax structure and in the proposed 
International Trade Organization Charter. They were 
warned that steps must be taken immediately to combat 
approval of these proposals. 

Arthur Besse, president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, declared that the International Trade 
Organization Charter was a one-way ticket in which the 
United States bears the burden. Foreign signatories, he 
said, have everything to gain in international business re- 
lations since they have nothing to contribute. He stated 
also that the charter invades the fields of domestic employ- 
ment and economic development and reconstruction on the 
theory that these matters have a direct effect on international 
trade. 

The action Congress takes with respect to some sugges- 
tions on a new tax basis will profoundly affect the economic 
progress of the nation for a long time, according to Murray 
Shields, vice-president, Bank of The Manhattan Co. Some 
of the measures suggested, he declared, ‘are downright 
destructive, others are little more than a blueprint for a 
depression, and others reflect a lack of understanding of 
some of the basic economic problems with which the nation 
is faced.” A third speaker, Philip D. Reed, chairman of 
the board of General Electric Co., stressed the need for 
America to inform the entire world of life in this country. 
This country emerged from the war as the No. 1 power, 
economically, politically and militarily, and it must use its 
new found position intelligently, he said. 

W. Ray Bell, president of the association, presided at the 
forum and the dinner which followed. In his introductory 
remarks, Mr. Bell noted that the cotton textile industry 
after three years of intensive post-war activity was. making 
an impressive contribution to the national economy in set- 
ting the pace for a marked reduction in the cost of living. 
Citing the change that has taken place since a year ago, he 
noted that instead of overstuffed order books at full prices 
in some cases bordering on the fabulous—the industry was 
now down to a brass-tacks basis in nearly every section of 
the market. 


Voice Opposition To Minimum Wage Boost 


Representatives of the cotton textile industry, testifying 
recently before the House Labor Committee, warned that 
enactment of proposed amendments to the federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act would strike a grave blow at Southern 
agriculture and stifle industrial development of the region. 
Amendments referred to by the cotton leaders propose an 
increase in statutory wage minimums from 40 cents to 75 
cents per hour, with the Secretary of Labor permitted to 
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rais¢é Minimums to $1 per hour; elimination of all exemp- 
tions now granted such agricultural processing industries 
as cotton gins, oil mills, compresses and warehouses; and 
application of the 75-cent minimum hourly wage rate to 
farm workers. 

Howard Carlisle, Jr., of the Pacific Mills cotton-rayon 
division, warned that unless there is a material change in 
conditions, wages in the industry must decline and there 
will be a steady increase in unemployment among textile 
workers. ‘It is entirely possible,” he said, “that a minimum 
of 75 cents per hour might, within the next few months, 
result in widespread unemployment through inability to 
pay that wage and operate at a profit.’’ Mr, Carlisle appear- 
ed before the committee Jan. 31 along with James L. Ran- 
kin, Chester, Pa., mill owner, and Charles G. Caffrey, 
Washington representative of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. 

William R. Blake of Memphis, Tenn., executive vice- 
president of the National Cotton Council, testifying Feb. 
15, told the committee that his organization and the six 
branches of the cotton industry ranging from farmers 
through cotton mill operators: (1) Oppose the idea of a 
legally imposed minimum wage in agriculture. (2) Oppose 
coverage under the Fair Labor Standards Act of such first 
processors of the cotton farmers product as gins, compresses 
and warehouses, and cottonseed oil mills. (3) Believe that 
a minimum figure of 75 cents for industry in general is too 
high. (4) Believe that any minimum wage which ts en 
acted should be subject to automatic adjustment upward or 
downward as the price level goes upward or downward 
(5) Oppose ‘the vast dictatorial authority which would b« 
delegated to the Secretary of Labor, and which ordinarily; 
would be exercised by the Wages and Hours Administrator, 
under the bill.” 

To cover the average cost of labor alone at 75 cents per 
hour, the cotton farmer would have to get 321/, cents per 
pound for his cotton, the council executive declared. “Only 
twice in the past century has the crop brought this high a 
price: in 1919, when it averaged 35.4 cents per pound and 
in 1946, when it averaged 32.64 cents per pound,” he as- 
serted. The greatest hope for raising the wage level in the 
South to a par with that in other areas is through indus- 
trialization, he told the committee. This would relieve the 
pressure brought on Southern agriculture through having 
to support twice as much population, proportionately, as 
the remainder of the nation, he declared. 


Briton Questions Japan’s Cotton Role 


The British cotton textile industry is hopeful that the role 
of the Japanese cotton industry in world trade will soon be 
examined “‘realistically,”’ Sir Raymond Streat, chairman of 
the Cotton Board of Great Britain, declared Jan. 21 at a 
dinner meeting of the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 


sociation in Charlotte. N. C. He said it is the hope of the 


British industry that there may soon be followed a policy 
regarding Japanese textile goods which “shall not prevent 
the United States and the United Kingdom industries from 
gaining on merit the satisfactory export trade which is nec- 
essary for their well being.” 

“Everybody realizes,” Sir Raymond continued, “that 
Japan cannot be maintained otherwise than by the working 


effort of her population. In effect, Japan must have an ex- 
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port trade and quite obviously she must have an expor! 


trade in cotton goods. What matters is how that trade is 
done, and what size it runs to."” He urged that conditions 
in international textile trading be made so that confidenc 
can exist, especially among purchasers of goods produced 
by this country and Great Britain. 

The Japanese cotton textile industry is improving fast 
from the standpoint of worker efhcierncy and quality of 
product but its expansion is being retarded by the lack of 
markets for its goods, according to William de Min, presi 
dent of the Textile Export Association of the United States, 
who returned recently after a three months tour of Far East 
ern markets. Mr. de Min pointed out that four million 
spindles still constitutes the ceiling for the industry's phy 
sical capacity and that the suggestion of the Japanese Board 
of Trade that this be raised to six million spindles has met 
with no response. With export markets contracting and 
with the Japanese, economy incapable of absorbing mor 
goods, officials at Tokyo believe there is no need at this 
time for expanding the industry beyond the level established 
oS. ©. A, 
only 2,500,000 are being operated, he said. As for Japanes¢ 


Of the 3.500.000 spindies now in place, 


stocks of cotton goods, which were estimated at about 500. 
600,000 yards last Spring, he said that they have been ma. 
terially reduced but are still substantial. At present Japanese 
mills are consuming 60.000 bales of cotton a month and 
operations are no longer being retarded by either insufh 
cient or irregular deliveries of raw cotton. He said there ts 
a possibility that production may be affected adversely in 
the next few months by the lack of power. Meanwhile, 
labor efficiency has improved and is now about 70 per cent 
of the average of the American industry. 

William C. Planz, vice-president of Neuss, Hesslein Co., 
New York, and chairman of the Textile Industry Committe: 
on Foreign Trade, recently told the House Agriculture. sub 
committee on cotton problems that the Japanese textile 
policy laid down by Allied occupation authorities in Tokyo 
tops the list of headaches among textile exporters in this 
country. He declared that exporters in the United States 
concede that there should be a ‘reasonable rehabilitation of 
the textile industry of Japan,” but added that Japan already 
has lost her pre-war cotton goods markets in East Asia and 
now secks to send her textiles to ‘‘our traditional export 
markets.’" He warned that Congress could not expect do- 
mestic mills to consume enormous quantities of raw cotton 
unless at least ten per cent of annual domestic production, 
or approximately one billion yards of goods, went to foreign 
markets. 


Oppose Amendment To Trade Agreements Act 


The cotton textile industry Jan. 27 voiced strong Opposi- 
tion to the proposal to amend the Reciprocal Trade Agree 
ments Act through elimination of the power of the Tariff 
Commission to advise the President on the limits beyond 
which duties on imports may not be cut “without causing 
or threatening serious injury’ to domestic industries. Speak 
ing before the House Ways and Means Committee, Dr 
C. T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
declared, ‘Balancing the reduced duties on textiles which 
we have granted against the concessions obtained from 
foreign countries, the international position of the Ameri- 
can cotton textile industry, as measured by the level of tariff 
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protection, is more insecure than at any time since the rapid 
rise of imports from Japan in the mid-1930s. 

Dr. Murchison stated that although the emergencies and 
objectives which have perpetuated the act have changed 
from one date to another the method of coping with them 
under the act has always been the same—a reduction of the 
duty and an increase in the number ‘of items affected. He 
pointed out that at the present time 57.7 per cent of all 
dutiable items in the cotton textile schedule have import 
luties below the levels established by the Tariff Act of 
i930. For the cotton textile industry as a whole, there has 
been an average reduction of 25 per cent in the protection 
ifforded the industry. 

These reductions, he stated, are even greater than the 
lecrease in the average ad valorem rate indicates because 
of the rise in the world price level of cotton textiles has 
tended. to destroy the effect of the value bracket arrange- 
ments which were written into some of the agreements. As 
n example, he pointed to the agreement negotiated in 1939 
with the United Kingdom, reductions were limited to cloth 
above certain specified: values per pound. For unbleached 


cloth, the minimum value was 70 cents: for bleached cloth. 


80 cents; and for printed, dyed or colored cloth, 90 cents 
As the price of all cotton cloths in all-countries has risen 
harply since 1939, the volume of goods subject to the lower 
rate 1s substantially greater than when the agreement was 
igned. He emphasized. that none of the new rates have 
;ct been subjected to the full test of international competi- 
tion. The agreement with the United Kingdom did not be 
ome effective until 1939 when England began its arma- 
ment program. 


S. C. Training Directors Have Meeting 


The quarterly meeting of the South Carolina Society of 
Training Directors was held Feb. 8 at Monarch Mills, Union, 
with about 60 in attendance. The meeting was opened by 
the group's president, Marvin Self of Drayton Mills, Spar- 
tanburg, and addresses of welcome were made by W. A. L. 
Sibley and Stanley W. Black, treasurer and general man- 
ager, respectively, of Monarch Mills. 

Feature of the conference was an address by Prof. Victor 
8. Tabaca of Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., who used 
charts to indicate the differences in the mentalities and atti- 
tudes of human beings, and subsequently showed how a 
different system of training would have to be applied to 
those in different brackets. 

Walter Jones of Monarch Mills led 2 discussion of em- 
ployee training in which many of those present took an 
active part. L. R. Booker of the Clemson College extension 
division brought up the possibility of the South Carolina 
Society of Training Directors becoming a division of the 
American Society of Training Directors. 

After the meeting Monarch Mills was host at a luncheon, 
tollowed by a tour of the mills. 


For the third consecutive year, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
inc., Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N. J., has re- 
eived a certificate from the National Garden Institute for 
a genuine contribution to the National Garden Program.” 
[he company received the highest Victory Garden Award 
‘hree times during the war in recognition of patriotic work 


lone by its employees on a 101!/,-acre project. 
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Low Man-Hour Production Cited 


The sharp rise in wages in the cotton textile industry is 
in marked contrast to the trend in the industry's productiv- 
ity, according to a survey issued last month by the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. Measured by cotton consumption, yards 
of cloth, or spindle hours, productivity per man-hour for 
the industry as a whole is not only below the 1939 level 
but also below that of 1936, the survey discloses. In 1936, 
1.89 pounds of cotton were consumed per man-hour as 
compared with 1.76 pounds during the first nine months of 
1948, a decrease of 6.9 per cent. During the same period, 
yards of cloth produced per man-hour decreased from 10.66 
to 9.26, or about. 13 per cent and spindle hours per man- 
hour decreased from 122.0 to 120.6, approximately one per 
cent, 

The institute pointed out that none of these yardsticks, 
or any other single index that might be devised, taken alone, 
provides a precise measurement of the industry's productiv- 
ity. Pounds of cotton consumed per man-hour, for example, 
vary with the weight of the yarn produced, coarser yarn 
requiring less processing than a finer yarn. Despite the 
limitations of each of these ratios as a measure of produc. 
tivity of an industry comprising so many hetergeneous units, 
the fact that all indices are below the pre-war level clearly; 
indicate that wages have outstripped productivity. 

The survey reveals that average hourly earnings in Octo- 
ber, the last month for which complete data is available, 
amounted to $1.127, the highest in the industry's history, 
and approximately 190 per cent higher than the average 
for 1939. Despite the slight shortening of the work week 
in that month, weekly earnings were maintained at high 
levels or approximately 194 per cent higher than the average 
for 1939. “Real average weekly earnings,’ which reflect 
changes in the Consumers’ Price Index, were 68 per cent 
higher than the 1939 level, showing that the rise in cotton 
mill wages has far outstripped the rise in the cost of living 

The survey declares, “The disparity between wage and 
productivity trends is a measure of the extent to which unit 
labor costs have increased and of the gigantic cost problem 
which must be solved if the industry is to maintain its com- 
petitive position. While the relation between wage rates 
and productivity was of secondary importance compared 
with the urgent necessity to expand production during the 
war and post-war period, return to normal conditions makes 
it necessary for the industry to examine its cost structur« 
closely and strive to maintain its products on a price basi 
competitive with other industries. 

Although the costs of all industries have increased dur- 
ing the inflation, the impact has been especially severe upon 
this industry, because wages have increased more than an) 
other major industry and its principal raw material, cotton, 
which accounts for about 50 per cent of the industry's cost. 
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is about 225 per cent higher than in 1939. Although the 
current cotton crop is substantially larger than a year ago, 
government price supports will prevent any significant 
change in the industry's cotton cost. Accordingly, labor 
costs, which represent a higher percentage of value added 
in cotton textiles than in any other major manufacturing 


industry, become a factor of major importance.” 


Cotton Use Figures Drop Again 


Lint cotton consumed during January, 1949, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, totaled 674,463 bales compared 
with 680,670 bales during December and 860,704 during 
January last year. Consumption for the six months ended 


Jan. 31 totaled 4,204,057 bales compared with 4,645,463: 


for the corresponding period a year previously. 

Cotton consumed during January included: in cotton. 
growing states, 607,398 bales, compared with 602.034 in 
December and 763,237 in January of last year, and for the 
six-month period, 3,749,309 bales, compared with 4,094,- 
758 in the corresponding period a year ago; in the New 
England states, 52,901 bales, compared with 64,679 and 
78,805; and for the six-month period, 365,814 bales, com- 
pared with 442,887. 

Bales of lint cotton on hand Jan. 31 included: in consum- 
ing establishments, 1,627,055 compared with 2,229,229 a 
year ago; in pubic storage and at compresses, 8,213,189 
compared with 5,105,438 a year ago. In cotton-growing 
states consuming establishments had 1,412,900 bales on 
hand Jan. 31 compared with 1,898,403 a year ago; in public 
storage and at compresses were 8,169,635 bales compared 
with 5,045,649 a year ago. New England consuming estab- 
lishments held 176,880 bales Jan. 31 compared with 279.- 
247 a year ago; in public storage and at compresses Jan. 31 
were 32,376 bales compared with 45,419 a year ago. 

Cotton spindles active during January numbered 20,927,- 
000, compared with 20,776,000 during December and 21.,- 
471,000 during January last year. In cotton-growing states 
there were 16,630,000 in January compared with 16,533.- 
000 for December and 16,966,000 for January, 1948; in 
New England states, 3,891,000 compared with 3,877,000 
and 4,076,000. 


The annual meeting of the International Cotton Advisory 
Council will be held April 25-30, Rodney Whitaker, chief 
of secretariat for the organization, announced recently. It is 
reported that the meeting probably will be held at Brussels, 
Belgium. However, a formal invitation from the Belgium 
Government had not been received at a recent date. 
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Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
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Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Op 


Selling for 
MILL ACCOUNT ONLY 


COMPANY, INC. 


GREY GOODS + FINISHED GOODS 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Head office: 9O WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Hosiery Division 
Empire State Building 


BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND + MEMPHIS « DALLAS + CHICAGO « ST. LOUTS 
PHOENIX « LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


Do you have need for 


ANODIZING? 


It is applicable where either abrasion resistance, corrosion 


resistance or color is a factor in aluminum drying poles, lap 
rolls, stamped separator blades, sheet circles for steaming 
bobbins, tension tubes, preboarding forms, inspection boards, 
guide plates and many other parts. Our modern plant ts 


equipped to handle your requirements. 


Anodizing Division—Plain and decorative coatings in a wid: 


range of colors. Certihed by U. S. A. F. 


Machine Division—Complete machine shop including 2u*o 
matic buffing and polishing equipment. 
Foundry Division—Specializing in heat-treated aluminum 


castings, also grey iron, brass and bronze sand castings 


We solicit your inquiries 


BRIGGS -SHAFFNER CO. 


500 Brookstown Ave. Winston-Salem, WN. C. 
Phone 2-2571 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN 


We realize that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Mer.: L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, & 
C.: Saies Megr.: S. R. Roane 


ACME STEEL CO., 2840 Archer Ave.. Chicago 8 Il 
H. Webb, Mer., 603 Stewart Ave... S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P. O. Box 2048. Greensboro, N. CC: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave... 5.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; E. E. Drewry, 4179 Clift Rd., Birmingham, Ala.; G. R. Easley, 
P. O. Box 1087, Greenville. S. C.: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond, 
Va.: W. G. Polley, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga. Tenn.: H. C. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 2463, Orlando. Fla.: J. W. Webb. 603 Stewart Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. BE. Tyler, 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.: N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bidg., 
Houston, Tex.: J. C. Brill. 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La.; D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 2140 Ingleside Ave.. Apt. C-1, Phone Ivy 1673-J, Macon, Ga I. J. Gor- 
don. 1910 Mae St.. Orlando. Fla.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, 
N. C. The Philadelphia Office. 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Southeastern Reprs.: 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J Severs. C H. White 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road. New Bedford. Mass. Sou 
Wooten. Fort Mill. 8. C 


Repr.: L. E. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO.. Industrial Chemicals Div.. 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mer. Reprs John D. Hunter. Paul F. Haddock. 
R. Meade, @. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B. Button. 1409 Garland Drive. Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle. Jr.. 423 Clairmont Ave.. Decatur, Ga.: C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile. Ala.: T. O McDonald. 531 Masonic Temple Bidg.. New Orieans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC... 15 Park Row. New York 7. N. Y¥. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576. Charlotte 1, N. C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence. R. I 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Sou. Plants. Charlotte, N 
AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas. N. Cc. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York Clty. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Henry K. Kelly. Mer 


Sou. Office. 


APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY CO., P. O. Box 4121, 312 N. McDowell 8t 


Charlotte 4, N. C. Paul Wichelhaus and H. P. Wichelhaus. Distributor for 
Barber-Colman Co.. Threadwell Tap & Die Co.. Chicago Latrobe Twist Drill 
Co., Vascoloy-Ramet Corp.. Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., Canedy-Otto Mig 


Co.. Greaves Machine Tool Co.. Smith-Mills Co Grob Bros The Skinner 
Chuck Co., Davis Keyseater Co.. Bradford Machine Tool Co., Queen City Co., 
Tubular Micrometer Co., Gilbert S. Simonski, and others 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1616 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C.. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD. HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb. Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica) 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville. N. C., Phone 40-J; 
W. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavole, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.;: John H. Graham. P. O. Box 904, Green- 
vile. 8S. C., Phone County 7614: Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
rietta, Ga., Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., 
Chariotte 3, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS... 1201 South Graham St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, 
Gea.; Texas Repr.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. 
618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails 


Sou. Offices. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: 886 Drewery 
St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO... Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave... Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C 


RARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. 5. C 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Megr.. 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: L. KR. Palmer. P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S. C.: William M. Moore, 601 Pearl St.. Lynchburg, Va.: 
Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fila.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


mRECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. Sou. Mer., D. S. Quern. P. O. Box 183. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
c.: J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd.. Warner Robbins. Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames. 185 
Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5974: William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville. S. C.. Phone Greenville 7646 


BLAOCKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Exell St.. Spartanburg, S. C. W. B. Uhiler. 
Paul C. Thomas: Rock Hill, S. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr., Box 1076. 
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BORNE SCRYMSER CO.. Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St.. Elisabeth. N. J 
Warehouse, 615 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. Sou. Mer Russell C. 
Young. Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.; Willard E. Smith. Charlotte, 


N. C. 

BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn. N. Y. Son. Repr.: John Batson 
Box 841, Greenville, 8. C. 

BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 


Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin. Ga.. Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE. Charlotte. N. C.. and Danielson, Conn. E. H 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant. Warehouse and Office, Box 3096. South Bivd 
Chariotte. N. C. Sou. Exec... Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres and C. W. Cain 
V.-~-Pres. and Gen. Mer... both of Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B 


Henderson, Box 133. Greer, 8S. C L. L. Proneberger. Jr.. 834 Bessemer Ave., 
Greensboro, N. C.: W. D. ("Chip") Clark, 399 Lofton Road. N.W Atlanta, 
Ga.; Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier. A. S. Burkart. W. A 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McOarty, A. J. Kelly. J. A. Burkart, D. H 
Gunther, T. A. Martin. O. G. Edwards, Roy Mann, Lawrence Newman, C. V 
Day, Darden Newman, care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co Chattanooga 
Tenn.; H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. J. T. Hill, G. L. Vivrett, care of Burkart- 
Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn Phil H. Swann. George Garner. L. W 
Maddux, D. L. Pielden. care of Burkart-Schier Chemica! Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
James A. Brittain. 3526 Clif!’ Road, Birmingham, Ala.: W. C. McElroy, 34 
Sanders Ave., Lowell, Mass 


Chattanooga- 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO... H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C 


Sou. Repr.: J. H 


CAROLINA BELTING C©CO., 26 Augusta St.. Greenville, 8S C 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rd.. P. O Box 1922, Charlotte. 
N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C.. Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas. 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte. N. C. Peter 8. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 3714 E. 6th St.. Charlotte. N. C. Gale 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8S. C.: J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Offices 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau. S. E. Mer., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg.. Atlanta 3, Ga.. Tel. Walnut 
8998; Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert. 
Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: Jack M. Gibson. 900 Woodside Bldg.. 
Phone 2-8022, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Forrest Abbott Co.. 117 E. Court St.. Greenville. 8S. C.: 
Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY ©O., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES ©O., 17 Battery Place. New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner. 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. 8. C.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 5S. C., J. Allen Simpson, Mgr., 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.. L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave.. Newark. N. J 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte. N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE C©O., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward. Tel. 2-7131: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John E. Humohries. 
P. O. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. 
Ga “ames H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton. N. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St.. Pawtucket. R. I. U. S.A 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Hold. 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohin. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. 5. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 5. C.; Thomas W. Meighan. 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury. N. C.: E. L. Howell. P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8S. C.; J. R. Eawards, 401 Peachtree Rd.. Spartanburg 8S. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard. Dist. Mgr.. The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. G. Orim, 412 N. Laurel Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: F 
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Oo. Tanner. 1549 Marianna St.. Memphis. Tenn.: D. C. Greer, The Dayton 


Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2366 
Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland, 615 Third Ave.. North, Jacksonville Beach 
Fia.: E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr.. Bossier City, La. Textile Jobbers 


Greenville Textile Supply OCo.. Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Industrial Supply, iInc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply OCo., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON 
Service Repr.: 


Co., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou 
L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4073, Asheville, N. C. 


DICKSON & CO., W. K., 40444 8S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C. W. EK. Dickson. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L 
Holt. Jr.. and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C J. W. Davis 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga 

DODENHOFF CO., INC., W. D., Greenville. 8. C. 
DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport 
F. D. 4. Durham, N. C George E. Bush, 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow. 43 Potters Ave 


Conn. Sou. Reprs L. G. Strickland. R 
2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2, 
Providence, R. I 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch. 
Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. 5. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St.. 5.W., W. M. Mitchell 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England: Boston, Mass. 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St.. Syracuse, N. Y 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Organic Chemicals Dept.. Main Office. 
Wilmington, Del. D. C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 & 
Church St.. R. D. Sloan, Megr.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P 
Davidson. W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney. Jr.. H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.; J. A 
Pranklin. Augusta, Ga.: T. R. Johnson, Greenville. S. C.; J. T. MeGregor, 
Greensboro. N. C.: J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr.. Hickory, 
N.C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St.. N. W.. A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.; M. 5. 
Morrison, Jr.. Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Pila.: J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11844 W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Arthur W. Harris. Harris Mig. 
Co.. Agt.. P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393. Greenville, S. C.. Phone: 232-3327; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St.. Dallas 1, Tex 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Bullders’ Bidg., Chariotte, N. C., 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


and Allen 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS OO., INC., 
P. O. Box 1168, Spartanburg. 8. C. 


222 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 223 
S. Mint St.. Charlotte 2, N. C., Stenley D. Berg: 245 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga... A. G. Laughridge. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. ©. 


FISHER MFG. CO., Depot St.. P. O. Box 244, Hartwell, Ga. J 
Mer.: Robt. M. Matthews, Jr., Plant Mgr. Distributors: 
Greenville. S. C.: Shelton & Associates, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Agt.. Columbus, Ga. 


Glenn Fisher 
Carolina Supply Co.. 
J. W. Davis. Mitgrs 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co. Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING CO., Gastonia, N.C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER. FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood 
Ave.. S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St., Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., 
P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 
GENERAL COAL O©O., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1. N. C. D. B. Smith. 
Sou. Sales Mer.; F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.; H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh. 
N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.: E. H. Chapmen, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte. N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell. Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.., Charlotte, N. C., & H. Williams, Mgr 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., 356 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Salesmen: W 
F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; D. A. Ahistrand, 692 Ken- 
nesaw Ave... N.E., Atianta, Ga.; Sam P. Dixon, 2530 Randolph Place, Canter- 
bury Gardens, Birmingham 9. Ala.; Edward Pickett, Jr.. P. O. Box 1527, New 
Orleans. La.; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Box 1331, Memphis, Tenn. Distributors 
Hugh Black, P. O. Box 1437, 29 Pendieton St., Greenville, 8. C.; Peerless Sup- 
ply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Columbus Iron Works 
Co.. Columbus, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tennessee Mil! 
& Mine Supply Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Fulton 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Cam- 
eron & Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C., and Savanmah, Ga.; McGowin, Lyons 
Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ross Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans. 
La.: Brown Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La. 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED ©O., Greensboro. N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Mgr.. Phone 2-0205; Raymond F 


Geo. A 
Coe, Phone 3-4193. 


GREENVILLE BELTING ©O., Greenville, 8. C. 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GULF OTL OORF. UT Fra.., Pa. Div 
Timmons. Greenville. S. C.: G. Robertson, 
Burkhaiter, Charlotte, N. C.: P. King. 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; &. E. Owen, Jr.. Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.: New York. N. Y.: Philadelphia. 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.;: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, Ohio. 


Office. Atlanta. Ga. C. T 
Spartanburg. C.; R. G 
Augusta. Ga.: G. W. Burkhal- 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE ©O., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atianta, Ga.. J. C. Martin. Mer.: 
Chariotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bidg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mer.: J. T. 
Miller, Service Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
ment Co.), Hampton. Ga. 


(Div. of Southern States Equip- 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.: Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte. 
N. C.. Asheville, N. C.. Gastonia. N. C 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, 


Mass. Sou 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 


236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave.. Philadelphia 33. Pa. Sou 


Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr.. Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St... 
Chariotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock 8t., 
Pickens, S. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St.. Houston 2, Tex., 


Tel. Preston 7151: G. J. Reese. 546 McCallie Ave 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2368: T. B. Hansen. 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620: J. J. Reilly. 2788 Peachtree 
Ra., N.E.. Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: F. P. Hunt, Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Blidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson. 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-20916: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507 or 30252 Otteray Drive, High Point. N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey. 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga. Tenn LL 


HOUGHTON WOOL C©CO., THE, 258 Summer 8St., 
Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
N.C 


Phone Liberty 1875. Boston. 
Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692. Charlotte 1. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent: 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore. 


Agent; Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bide.. 
Austin, Tex 


HUBINGER C©CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Sales Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 
1576, Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 4-8306. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, S. C. 


HYSTER CO., Portland 8, Ore. 
Lynch Bidg.. Jacksonville 2, Fila. 


Sou. Repr.: L. S. Teague Eaulpment Co., 921 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mgr. 


INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham. Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Char- 
White. 


lotte 3, N. C., G. A. 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, 8S. C. 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave... 


Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C.. 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 


KREEVER STARCH CO... Columbus, O. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.;: BE. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, S. C.; 


Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


Office, 1200 Woodside 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4887. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M. Greenville. 8. C. 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7. N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Cherlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO., THE BR. K., Cincinnati 8 Ohio. Sou. Reps... 

Norfolk, Va., The Henry Walke Co.: Charlotte. N. C., The Henry Walke Co.: 

Atlanta, Ga., The Henry Walke Co. ; Jacksonville, Fis., Parquhar Machinery 
Co.: Birmingham, Ala.., Moore-Handley Hardware Co.: Memphis. Tenn., Bert L. 
Sylar & Son; Chattanooga, Tenn., Bert L. Sylar & Son. 


LEWIS MACHINERY ©O., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER C©CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg... Greenville. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood 8t.. 
Newark 5, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave.. Charlotte, 
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N. C.; James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave.. Macon, Ga.; 
850 Gladstone Bivd.. Shreveport 38. La. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co.., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.;: Asheville, N. C.: Columbia, 8S. C.: Knoxville, Tenn.; Rich- 
mond, Va.: Roanoke. Va.: Chears Bearing Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: S. Donald Fortson 
Co., Augusta, Ga.: C. W. Parmer Oo., Macon. Ga John D. Robinson Co.., 
Savannah, Ga.: Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc.. West Point, Ga Noland 
Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Tafel Elec. 
& Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Turner Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.: Jefferson 
Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans. La. 


Leo A. DeJean. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, & C 
MAGUIRE & CO., INC., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York. N. Y. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 


INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, 8. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. OCo., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georglia—American 


Mchy. Supply Co., Atianta: Bibb Supply Co., Macon. EKentucky—COraft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charilotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh. Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc.. Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Haw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnaun City: Power Equipment Co.. Emoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
vile: Lewis Supply OCo., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp.. Rich- 
mond 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. So. Reprs.: Chal 
H. White. 239 Hillside Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. P. Russell. Box 778. Atlanta, 
Ga.: Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 5. C 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 BE. Larned St., Detroit 26. Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 
P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C.. Virginia and South Carolina Repr.; J. W 


Davis. P. O. Box 745. Columbus. Ga., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana Repr.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1. N. C., North Carolina 
Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. 

McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J 
Digby. Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, 5. C 

McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. Henry McKelivie. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. WN. C. Repr.: Walter 5S 


Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.: S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 13451. Greenville, S. C.: Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334, Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400—32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & ©CO., 51 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Chariotte 2, N. C 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. 8S. C. 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


MILL DEVICES ©CO., Gastonia. N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. 
Dalles, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromiley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St.. P. O. Box 271. Gastonia, N. C 


MONARCH ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., Greensboro, N. C. (Freight and 
Passenger Elevators). Service Branches: Charlotte, N. C.; Augusta, Ga 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg, S. C. Pau! C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.;: J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore. 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, &. C.:; W. E. Nash, Asheville, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.. New York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Megr.. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. E. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ge.: W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones. 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg.. New Orleans, La.: Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Frank- 
lin St.. Room 2310, Riehmend, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C©CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mgr.. L. E. Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. K. 


Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.; Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723. 
High Point, N. C.; Frank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, 8S. C.: 
James B. Poteet. P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.;: W. Harry King. P. O. Box 272. 
Atianta, Ga. 


NATIONAL STABOH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave.. New York Olty. 
Sou. Office: 17 Edgewood Ave., Atianta, Ga. Sou. Mgr.: L. E. Klempner, At- 
lanta, Gea. Sou. Reprs.: W. J. Bonner, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: H. F. 
Taylor, Jr.. Hotel Troy. Troy. N. C.: J. W. Foster. 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta. 
Ga. Warehouses: Continental Carriers, Inc., 882 Marietta St. N.W.. Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carolina Bakers Supply, Charlotte, N. OC. 


NEISLER MILLS ©O., INC., 40 Worth St.. New York, N. Y 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner. Box 26. Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St.. 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Henry H. Her- 
sey. Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT O©O., 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. Sou 


Office and Warehouse: 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 3-7191. Falls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Agt., 224 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: W. C. Taylor, Box 
1161, Greensboro, N. C.: F. W. Phillips. Box 782. Greenville. S. C.: Julian T. 


Pool, P. O. Box 316. LaGrange. Ga.: 
N. C.: James A. Sorrell, Jr 


James E. McNeely, Jr.. Box 82. Gastonia 
Box 1062, Nashville 2, Tenn 
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NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Greenville, C. 


John B. Batson, P. O. Box 641, 


NOONE & CO., WM. R.. 105 Washington St.. Boston Mass. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 1014 Tyler St., St 
Southeastern Repr.: Carl H. Henry Co.. 


Louis 6, Mo 
170 Ellis St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., 1378 Murphy Ave., 5.W., P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A."’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.; Marietta, Ga., P. O. Box #82, 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.: Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
Emile LeClair, Atlanta, Ga.: J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J 
Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Phone 4-7331. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte. N. C.: Lynchburg. Va. 
PABST SALES CO.. 221 N. LaSalle St.. 


rick, P. ©. Box 300, Salisbury. N. C.., 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 5. C 


Chicago 1. tll. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg. Mass.. and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg 
PEASE & CO., 119‘ E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 


Rapids. Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr.. 806 Bona Allen Bidg.. Atlanta 3. 
Ga.: J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby. Atlanta Office: C. T 
Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Mont- 


gomery Bidg.. Spartanburg 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex 


S. C.: W. R. Brown, 1214 Liberty National Bank 
Stocks carried at convenient points 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way. N.E.. Atlanta 5, Ga.: Kenneth B 
King, 1601 E. Seventh St.. Charlotte. N. C. Textile Distributors Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc., F. H. Ross & 
Co., Inc., Southern States Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Southern States 
Chemical Co., Greenville, S. C.: Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co.. 
High Point, N. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Oorp.. High Point. N. C.: Tayler Salt & 
Chemical Co., Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED C©O., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave... 8.W., P. O. Bos 
116, Etation A, Telephone Raymond 2136, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.; E. LeClair, Sales Mgr.; 
Glee B. Thompson, & Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne. 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div.. Grant Bidg.., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 

PNEUMAFIL OORPF., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., Tth Ave. and Tabor Rd... Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
mercial Bank Bidg.. Gastonia, N. C 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, New- 
ton, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Elinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta. 8S. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons 88 Forsyth St.. &.W., Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. 8S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atianta, Ga.; L. H. Sehwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem. 
N.°C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Merket St.. Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, 8S. C.; R. BE. L. Holt, Jr.. P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
Phone 2-3201; A. KE. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga.. Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON O©O., B. 5., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: Liberty Life Bidg.. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro. N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply Gp.. Dallas. Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce. 
2508 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.. F. Robbins Lowe 
and ©. P. Clanton, Selling Agts.; Atlanta, Ga., Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.; Greenville, S. C.. Charlies S. Smart. Jr.. Selling Agt. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC., Salisbury, N. C. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13. N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr.. Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.: W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co.. 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co.. 301 N. Market 8t.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, S&S. C. 
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SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Ga., 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industrial 
Ol) Saies; G. R. Dyer, Megr.. National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga., Birminghem, Ala., Jacksonville. Fla... Miami, Fla., Tampa, Fila... Columbia, 
S. C.. Charlotte. N. C.. Narhville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp. P. O. Box 988, Columbia F. 8. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. 
Box $516, Raleigh. N. C.: L. Kay. 332 Eighth St.. N.E., Atlanta. Ga.; G. C. 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville. Tenn.: W. H. Lipscomb. Apt. 6, iil 
Broadus Ave., Greenvilie, S. C.: R. C. Martens. Rt. 1, Elmore. Ala R. O 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.: C. C. Nix. P. O. Box 2111. Birmingham, 
Ala.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville. Ga.; R. A. Smith. P. O. 
Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.: E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave... Macon. Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 
305 E. Ponce de Leon Ave.. Decatur, Ga.. Tel. Crescent 3774; Ga. and Ala 
Repr.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N .C., N. C. Repr.; Jack 
Alexander, Box 1623. Phone 7777, Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. C 
Repr T. E. Doane. 1421 W. Sullivan St.. Kingsport, Tenn., Tenn. and Va 
Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Guthery Apts. No. 6, Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-9045, 
Oo. L. (“Blackie’’) Carter. Box 2206 Tel. 5043, Greenville. 8S. C.; Otto Cox, 
Regional Repr., Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas 
6 Reed St.. P. O. Box 216, Phone 2391, Pelzer, 5. © 


SMITH & SON, E. E.. Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SMITH, YATES D., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St.. New York. N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen. Branch Mer. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! 
H. Walker. High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Pia. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 5.W., Altanta, Ga. Sou, Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham St.. &.W., Atlanta. Ga.: E. G. Merritt. 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St.. N. E., 
Atlanta. Ga: J. H. Riley. 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atienta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON OO., 118% W. 4th St.. Charlotte 2, N.C. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5. C. 
SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mig. Co.. Main Office and 
Plant. 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensbcro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin. 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office ond Piant, 621 E. McBee Ave.. Box 1899, 
Greenville. S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Datson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant. 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
tles. a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mgr. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Devis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte N. 
C.. L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean. H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, &. C.; W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
._ ©.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney. 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 &. 16th St., Philadelphis, Pa.. Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel 
8-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15. La.. Tel. 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 416 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta. Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 Mubbard St.. San An- 
tonio 2 Tex.. Tel. Travis 3653: Charles J. Turple, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Tel. 3-7015;: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.: T. P. West. Jr.. 7 Mallard St.. Greenville, 8. C., 
Tel. 3515-M 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro. N. C.. C. W. Catn, Megr.: Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service. Green- 
ville Office and Piant, 621 FE. McBee Ave.. Box 1899, Greenville. & C.. J. J 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Piant 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlante, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville. 8S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 
“Mer. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office. 
724 W. Second St.. Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Mgr.. W. N. Kline. 2500 Roewell 
Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. S. Estes. 1257 Durand Dr.. 
Atlante, Ga.; J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. Birmingham. Ala. WN. C 
Repr.: W. S. Gilbert. Charlotte, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge. Charlotte. 
N. C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fall River. Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: M. H. Cranford. 135 
Walnut St.. Chester, S. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville. Ga. 

STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ca. 


STOP-FIRE, INC., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou Repr.: L. B. Me- 
Williams. 2124 Green St.. Charlotte. N. C. 
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SULLIVAN & CO., 24 Citizens Bank Bidg., Norfolk. Va 


SUNRAY CO., Airport Road, Spartanburg. S. C. E. J. Baddy. Pres.: H. O 
Coddington, Gen Mer. Distributors: Wrenn Bros., Charlotte. N. C.: Coleman 
Co.. Inc., Greenville, 8. C 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell. Pres... W. Terell 
Sales Mer 


TEXAS CO., THE. New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. Va., and 
Box 1722, Atianta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk. Va.: W. H. Goebel. Roanoke. Va.: 
FP. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C.; W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors. Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. S&S. Leonard, Greenville, 8. C.: F G. Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg.. Baltimore. Md: G. W. Wood, 
Chariotte, N. C; J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.: G. B. Maupin, Greensboro. 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.;: C. T. Hardy, Durham. WN C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 2. N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Baddy. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery, Place. New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3017 S. Bivd., Charlotte 3, N. C.. K. M. Slocum. Dist. 
Megr.. Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs R. C. Cook, 115 Orchard Road 
Richmond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804: E. O. Eagle. 620 Joyner St.. Greens- 
boro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291; G. B. Libby. P. O. Box 517. Taylors. 8S. C.. 
Tel. Greenville 2-2800 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia, N. C 
TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Gastonia, N. C. 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., 2948 N. Pifth St Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Reprs.: 


North Carolina and South Carolina: T. H. McKenzie. 2316 S. Bivd., P. O. Box 
395. Chariotte. N. C Georgie Southeast Engineering Co P. ©. Box 49! 
Jacksonville 1, Fila Alabama: Southeast Engineering Co.. P. O. Box 491. Jack- 
sonville 1, Fla Virginia: P. M. Simpson, 717 Byrd Park Court, Richmond 2), 
Va.; Tennessee: J. Ed Sharpe. care Dixie Sales Co.. P. O. Box 1829. Knoxville 
Tenn Texas: S. Gollob & Co., 1805 McDuffie St.. Houston 6. Tex., and R. P. 
Hamilton & Associates. 2615 Cedar Spring, Dallas. Tex Louisiana: Trico Fuse 


Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Distributors in the key cities of the South 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants. Greenville 5S. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
5. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. &. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville. & C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.;: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456. Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord. N. C 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Agts.: I EB. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bidg. Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling 


VALENTINE & CoO., J. W., 612 S. Mein St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem. N 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C.. H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I.. with Sou. Office and Gales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave... P. O. Box 842. Gastonia. N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Chariotte, N. C. 
WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Soi. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. O.: Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy. ITI. Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO.. Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 216'5 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 
FP. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg:, Greensboro. N. C.: John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, S. O.: R. V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. OC. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), Chamblee, Ga. R. A 
Corvey, Dist. Mgr.; Walter R. McKinney, Branch Mgr., 2148 Highland St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reprs.: J. W. Johnston, 613 Mills St.. Raleigh, N. C.: 
J. H. Vickery, 4332 Devereaux St.. Columbia, S. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point. Ga. 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St.. Boston 10. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St.. Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 12345. Charlotte. N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg. 


Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING BRING O©O., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam EK. Shirley, Box 84. Ware Shoals, S. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 1504 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh 
Wilkin and John Matthews. 


WOLF, JACQUES & O©O., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. ©C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville. Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884) 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Cotton Mill Presidents 


Are your manufacturing methods up-to- 
date Or can you use services of a man, 
well experienced in carded and combed yarn 
and improving manufacturing methods. Now 
employed as superintendent. Desires change 
due to good reason. Textile College Gradu 
ate: excellent references. Will consider su- 
perintendency or similar position offering 


equal responsibility and opportunity 


Reply to ““UND."" care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225. Chariotte 1, N. C 


1064-80 Main St., Pawtucket, R. | 


N. Y. Office: 6708 Empire State Bidg. 


WANTED 


A man who is now operating or has had 
experience operating Americanizing Range 
on piece goods who is capable of taking 
complete charge of and being responsibie 
for operation of one such range 


Write: PILOT MILLS CO 
Raleigh, N. C 


FOR SALE 


13 Whitin Drawing Frames, 4 


deli CTICS Cac h. 


i Whitin Drawing Frames. 5 


deliveries each 


Part of this equipment has new 
steel rolls and spiral gea’&s. 
Available for immediate deliv ery. 
Some of the machinery may be 
seen in Operation. 


Frep L. STILL. Treasurer 
SMITHERMAN COTTON MILLIS 
Troy, N.C. 


Phone 38 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, 
Mill Strapping and 
Loop Pickers. 
Agents for the 
famous Dayton 
Pickers and 
Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


GREEENVILLE, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
and Strapping 


Telephone 2218 


FOR SALE 


88 Loom Motors. R. P. M. Full Load 1755 
Volts 550. Cycle. 60. 3-Phase,. G 
Type K. T. 3918, H. P. * 


rhese motors. are availabie for immediate 
delivery and are in good condition 
Write 
Henderson Cotton Mills 
Henderson WN. C 


POSITION WANTED 


Salesman. North Carolina State College Textile 
graduate. some engineering experience. thor- 
vughiy familiar with textile mill operations 
would like to contact company desiring high- 
Lype representation 


Reply to ““State."’' care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


WANTED 


Designer for dobby job: must know heads 
and build chains; good pay for the right 
man. In vicinity of Atlanta. Ga 


Write MD-1 care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225.’Charlotte 1. N.C 


PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 
753 Munsey Bidg.. Washington, D. C. 


POSITION WANTED 

Manager or Superintendent of small cotton varn 
mill. Textile graduate. with 20 years of cotton 
manulacturing experience Irom raw stock t 
finished products. Cost, quality. production and 
maintenance minded. Efficient mill superintend- 
ent and labor manager. Age 40. married, thor- 
oughiy dependable. Excellent references. Replies 
held confidential 

Write “HJH care Textile Bulletin 

P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


EXPERIENCED WEAVE ROOM OVERSEER AVAIL- 


ABLE; now employed but would like to make 
change; prefer Alabama or Georgia, but will go 
anywhere. Have had 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer—can handle weaving and slashing. Experi- 
enced on all types of Draper looms from E-Mode! 
to XD-Model, on plain and fancy work. Age 41 
married; two years college education. Can ive 
best of recommendations Sober and reliable 
Would like to hear from someone who is looking 
for a man to hustle his job. Write ‘‘S-Z."' care 
Textile Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—Overnseer or Assistant Super- 


intendent Carding and Spinning. 44 years of age 
10 years as Second Hand Carding. 6 years. Over- 
seer Carding: five years Overseer Spinning: one 
year assistant Superintendent. Good references 
Write care Textile Bulletin. P.. O. Box 
1225. Charlotte 1, N. C 


WANTED—Position as Overseer of Carding or Spin- 


ning. or both. 25 years’ experience as Overseer 
on coarse and fine yarns. I don’t run a job on 
excuses—-I get quality and quantity. Good man- 
ager of help. References. Write “'J."" care Textile 
Bulletin. P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


POSITION WANTED 


LOOM 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-2721 


SPECIALISTS 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Night Overseer Carding 
Spinning and Twisting desires change. Experienc- 
ed on fine and coarse number white or colored 
work; would consider second hand in large mill 
Married: age 44: strictly sober: A-1 references 
good manager of help. Write “Night Oversee 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte ! 
N.C 


OVERSEER CLOTH ROOM is seeking position with 


Southern mill. 24 years’ experience in cloth room 
18 years as overseer, on combed broadcloth and 
print cloth. Best of references. Reply to ‘‘EST-3 
care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 
N. C 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent or Genera! 


Overseer Spinning, Spooling. Winding. Twistine 
Best of references; I. C. S. training. On present 
job seven years. Write ‘‘H-29 care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


WANTED-—Position as Superintendent or Manage: 


Experienced on combed carded cotton yarn and spun 
rayon. The last 13 years as superintendent. eight 
years over yarn mills and the past four over 
weave. 45 years of age: Protestant religion: sober 
high school graddate: I. C. 8S. textile graduate 
As many as 2,000 employees under my supervision 
at one time. Have run both union and non-union 
mills. Satisfactory references. Can run your mil! 
Write **TM-06,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 
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If you want a new job, if you are WANTED—TO TRADE 
Advertisement with border is $3.00 
per inch for each insertion. Without seeking someone to fill a position, the Have number of Deliveries Saco-Lowell 5 
a border, the rate is 4 cents per classified advertising department of Tex- Roll Drawing. Cushion Top. with Lappers 
word, with a minimum charge of tile Bulletin is ready to help. The wis ' trade for 4-Roll Conventional 
$1.00 for each insertion. fled 4 b Drawing OCushiot Top now in opera 
TEXTILE BULLETIN class! section is rea y th em- tion 
Chariotte 1. N. C. ployees and employers Reply to ‘'S-25."’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte Re 
TEATILE MILL * 
AND DYE HOUSE 
Nag @ Firms having textile mill equip- 
—_ ity Be Cente ment for sale also find Textile Bulletin POSITION WANTED 
Southern Rep. J. P. Batson establishing business contacts. and 
quality sheeting. Superintendent of mills for 


several years. Employment record and references 


interested parties 


Write "‘NN-~86 care Textile Bulletin 
P. ©. Box 1225. Charlotte 1. N. C 


NEWSPAPER PRINTING 


The Charlotte News (printers of The Southern Textile News) Use Textile Bulletin Classified Ads 


invites inquiries about printing newspaper-type publications, 
tabloid or standard page size, for industrial plants, trade associ- 


ations, employees, etc. Address: General Manager, Charlotte When in Charlotte 
use our service 


News. Charlotte. N. C. 


| 


ERTZ 


SYSTEM 


See 


2—-New Supreme Jersey Circular Knitting Machines. Type MJ. 20” dia 20 cut 


1243 needie, inserted wall cylinder, 50 GGE. 64 feeds with 64 ends, top and if 
bottom Crawtord Electric Stop Motions. motor driven 
40-40" Kitson Pickers 10——Vertical Openers 
50-38" Kitson Hoppers 12-—-No. 4 Bale Breaker: 


SPECIAL 


CHARLOTTE CAR RENTAL 
SERVICE, INC. 


411 North Tryen Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 5-5969 


WILSON LEWITH 


A 35M—1%4” No. 2 Flange, new rings. 

L 

San USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


nae 


MAIL: ELIZABETH AVE WAREHOUSE: WILKINSON BLVD. 
CHARLOTTE,N.C. 4.2403 BEHIND LODGE . 


HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK —- ------ 
| Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for _.-one year af $1.50 or 7 
three years at $3.00. 
SIGNED_ 
POSITION 
FIRM. 
ADDRESS 
__REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. | 
| Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 
| Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. ©. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. * 


MEN WANTED-POSITIONS OPEN: 


Manager upholstery fabric weaving plant; overseer of dyeing and overseer of finishing for synthetic woven fab- 
rics; overseer carding and spinning on synthetic fibres; overseer woolen finishing and dyeing combined: chemists 
and chemical engineers, etc. Also, managers and superintendents for filament rayon and spun rayon weaving 
mills in Southern plants and in New England; mechanical engineer who is good draftsman to assist in laying out 
new Southern mill; another mechanical engineer who has specialized in air conditioning and ventilation design. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Over Fifty Years in business Telephones Liberty 2-6547 and Lliberty 2-6548 
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Controlled Accuracy 
Insures Longer Service, Shorter Down Time 


When you Invest in MANHATTAN ROLLS 
Yj nuine 9aco-Lowell, also 

y Entwistle warper repair parts. This Manhattan machine, which grinds roll surfaces to within 
Ls, ip 002”, is operated by men with a lifetime of experience on all 
iy 4 Prompt delivery— kinds of rolls. Because of Manhattan's modern equipment and 
Y 6 catalog upon request skilled craftsmanship, you can rely on Manhattan Rubber 


Covered Rolls to last longer, to lower your spoilage and down 
y time costs. 


Manhattan coverings adhere to metal by a special bonding 


process that cannot separate. Exclusive Flexlastics coverings 


will not oxidize or harden. Corrugating or checking are vir- 


tually eliminated. Density and resiliency are uniformly right. 
A N You can't go wrong with Manhattan Rolls. 
COMPANY Seruice from a Southern Mill’ 
General offices — 156 River Road RUBBER LINED PIPE & FITTINGS RUBBER & ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Representotives im all Textile Locolities 
and all Principal Countries of the World. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 


DURABLE! 
DESCRIBES THESE TWO YOGE PRODUCTS 


Being durable, they are economical. And, the 
name Vogel is your assurance of efficient operation. 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


VOGEL NUMBER 14 
SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


~ 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Closet 


For schools, factories. 
institutions, comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powerful flush is obtain- 
ed with about 4 gallons 
of water. 


A durable, economical 
closet for Mills, Fac- 
tories and all types of 
industrial installation. 
A real example of 
VOGEL QUALITY 
that will give years of 
economical, trouble- 
free service. 


(The Number 14 is not 
krost-P roof ) 


VOGEL PRODUCTS 


Joseph A. Vogel Company - Wilmington 99 - Delaware 


When installing the Number 14 Closet, 
trap must be set directly under bowl. 
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Before Closing Down 


— TEXTILE 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Julian T. Pool will take over March 1 
the sales territory in Georgia and Alabama 
previously covered for New York & New 
Jersey Lubricant Co. by the late Frank D 
Jacoway. He will maintain his residence at 
LaGrange, Ga., where he has been conected 
with Industrial Supplies. The N. Y. & N. J 
othce and shipping warehouse will continue 
to be maintained at Atlanta, Ga 


]. F. Carey, formerly a sales representative 
tor Mathieson Chemical Corp. in the Char- 
lotte. N. ¢ 
sales manager of the Charlotte ofhce. H« 
succeeds J Theobald. now Manage of 


. territory. has heen made district 


the firm's office at Houston. Tex 


Charles H. Dry, previously assistant pur- 
chasing agent, has been appointed purchas 
ing agent tor Cannon Mills Co., Kannapo 
succeeding the late Jones Y 
Pharr. Mr. Dry has been with Cannon 28 
years 


R. A. Morgan, tormer president of Mor 
gan Mills at Rome, Ga., and until recently 
a consulting engineer with Moore & Thies 
of Charlotte, N. C., has succeeded W. B 
Thomas as general manager of Gold-Tex 


Fabrics ¢ Orp. at Rock Hill. S. ¢ 


Carl Seigler has been promoted trom as- 
sistant superintendent to general superin- 
tendent of the Courtenay Plant of Abney 
Mills at Newry, C., 
Henderson, who has retired. Before joining 


succeeding J. E 


Courtenay Mr. Seigler was night superin 
tendent of the Anderson, S. C., unit of 


Abney Mills 


William Brigman has resigned from Pilot 
Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C., to become over- 
seer of weaving for Safie Mtg. Co. at Rock- 
ingham, N. C. William Allen, previously 
assigned to second shift weaving at Pilot 
Mills, has been promoted to overseer of 
weaving there 


loseph A. Gaugh is now associated with 
M. T. Stevens & Sons at Rockingham, N 
C... as technical advisor 


William B. Pennington, formerly vice- 
president and secretary of Anniston ( Ala.) 
Mtg. Co., was elected president of the firm 
Robert E. 
Grogan was elected secretary and Homer F 
Roberts general manager. William H. Deyo 
is chairman of the board and treasurer of 


at a recent directors meeting 


the Company 


William S. Garner has been promoted 
trom night assistant to overseer of carding 
at the Ottaray Plant: ot Monarch Mills at 
Linion. S ( Other recent promotions 
in the Monarch group follow: Carl V. Han- 
vey. promoted tf weave room second hand 
at the Lockhart, S. C., plant, and Frank E. 
Barron, appointed night assistant at the 
Monarch Plant in Union Kenneth Dob 
bins of Gastonia, N. C., formerly associated 
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with Bloom Mills, Inc., and Firestone Tex- 
tile Mills, Inc., in that city, has been ap 
pointed assistant overseer of weaving at the 
Ottaray Plant George W. Ray, pre 
vious athliated with Carolinian Mills at 
High Shoals, N. C., and with Woodside, 
Victor-Monaghan and Judson Mills in 
Greenville. S. ¢€ 
assistant overseer of the spinning depart 
ment at Ottaray L. C. Ellis, oversees 
of spinning at the Monarch Plant, is re 
ported to be recovering nicely following an 
appendectomy 


has been employed as 


Charles B. Elliott, Jr., 
lett, has joined the 
sales torce of Frank 
(;. North, Inc.. chem- 
ical manufacturing 
hrm at Atanta, Ga. A 
graduate of Furman 
University and a vet 
eran of 31% years’ na- 


val service during 
World War Il, Mr 
Elliott will reside at Griffin, Ga. He has 
had several years of mill experience on 
Slashing cotton, spun and filament rayon, 
and previously was connected with Indus 
trial Products, Inc., at Greenville, S. € 


G. B. Snow, veteran salesman for the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Brush Co., is recuperating 
rapidly following a recent operation 


Homer V. Howes, vice-president of Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., has been elected president of 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
Succeeding him as vice-president of the as 
sociation 1s Norman E. Elsas, president of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills at Atlanta, Ga 


OBITUARIES 


George Mills, 69, formerly assistant 
vice-president of William Iselin & Co., Inc., 
died Feb. 13 at his home in New York City. 
Mr. Mills retired. from active duty with the 
hrm in 1945, but had maintained an office 
there as a special consultant 


Mrs. J. Lewis Perkins, Sr... who in 
1928 succeeded her late husband as chair 
man of the board of B. F. Perkins & Son. 
Inc., textile machinery firm, died recently at 
her home in Holyoke, Mass 


Jesse M. Williams, 83, textile pioneer, 
died Feb. 18 at Kings Mountain, N. C. Mr 
Williams was instrumental in the develop 
ment of Kings Mountain Mfg. Co., and 
later was vice-president of Cora and Dilling 
Mills and general manager of the Enterpris« 
Mills in Kings Mountain. In 1905 he moved 
to Charlotte, N. C.. where he was assoc: 
ated with Louise Cotton Mills, and in 1916 
he became general manager of Lockwood 
Greene Mills at Winnsboro, S. C. Before 
returning to Kings Mountain to retire he 
was connected with Neisler Mills at Page- 
land, S. 


INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED - 


MILL NEWS 


GAFFNEY, 5S. C.—Gaftney's two plants of 
M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., Feb. 21 began 
preparations for installation throughout of 
new streamlined” carding, spinning and 
complementary machinery at an estimated 
cost of $1,700,000. Plant officials estimate 
that it will take about a year and a half to 
hnish the work. A modern opening room 
will be provided, along with entirely brand 
new cards as well as spinning frames. The 
spooling and warping equipment will be 
among the finest available and the latter 
departments also will be equipped with the 
most efhcient dust-collecting devices that 
can be obtained. All cards now in use will 
be rearranged and every spinning frame in 
the two plants will be removed, junked or 
sold. The change in machinery will reduce 
the total spindles in both mills from 59,252 
to approximately 45,000, but plant officials 
said the reduction in spindles would greatly 
improve working conditions and increase 
ethciency. Both plants are being placed in 
readiness to receive the new machines 
Workmen are tearing out walls to increase 
floor space for setting up the equipment and 
othcials believe the change-over can be ef- 
fected with a minimum of lost time. 


DurHAM, N. C.—Erwin Cotton Mills Co 
produced 167,000,000 square yards of goods 
during 1948, the highest production rate in 
the 57-year history of the company, it was 
reported at a recent meeting of stockholders 
and directors. A total of 146,000 bales of 
cotton were used during 1948. William H 
Ruthin, president, stated that the company 
is bending every effort to put newly acquir- 
ed plants at Neuse, N. C., and Stonewall, 
Miss., into modern and efficient operating 
condition, and reported that steady improve. 
ments are being made in buildings and ma- 
chinery of the plants, as well as in the 
homes of the operatives in the company 
villages. 


PELZER, C—Completion of the $800.- 
000 water and sewerage facilities for the 
village of the local plant of the Kendall Co. 
is about 70 per cent accomplished, it is re- 
ported. The mill village consists of 280 
acres with 610 houses, having a population 
of about 3.500. 


WAKE Forest, N. C.—Now in the early 
Stages of production, the Wake Finishing 
Plant, located on U. S. Rt. 1 approximately 
ten miles northeast of Raleigh, is one of the 
newest units of Burlington Mills Corp. Con- 
structed in 1948, and: placed in operation 
late in that year, the plant is now in process 
of being built up to its rated capacity for 
production under the direction of Superin 
tendent J. L. McIntyre. Taking the fabrics 
which are woven in other plants, the Wake 
unit takes unfinished goods and gives them 
final processing before they are ready for 
marketing through the Bur-Mil sales or- 
ganization. A one-story building of stone. 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


brick and steel construction, th physical 
plant of the Wake installation is an exampk 
of the most modern type of industrial con 
struction. The plant embodies the latest ais 
conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
modern water plant and an improved typ: 
of boiler house. 


MARION, N. ( Fiske-Carter Construc 
tion .Co. of Greenville, S. C.. has been 
awarded the contract on a sewage treatment 
plant tor Clinchheld Mtg. Co. The job was 
engineered by J. E. Sirrine Co. of Green 
ville 


MORGANTON, N. ( Alpine Cotton 
Mills has been purchased by Drexel (N. C.) 
Furniture Co. tor an undisclosed amount 
The transaction involves the two main man 
ufacturing buildings, a number of auxiliary 


buildings, 40 dwellings and 67 acres ol 
land. The machinery, which had been on 
single and ply yarns (10,440 spindles) will 
be removed and sold by the Stowe interests 
of Belmont, N. C., the former owners 

Opp, ALA A conditioning laboratory 15 
by 34 feet is being constructed by Opp and 
Micolas Cotton Mills tog the testing of bag 
materials made in the two plants. Equipmen 
will be located in the basement and mM 
will be on the ground floor. The project 
will cost some $25,000 


PENDLETON, 5S. 
Liability Insurance Co. awarded a satety 
plague Feb. 16 to the Blue Ridge Yarn 
Division of Pendleton Mfg. Co. tor com 
pleting $50,000 man-hours and 16 months 


Emplovers Mutual 


of operation without lost-tume accidents 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.—A plaque now hang 
ing in the general othce of Avondale Mills 
calls attention to the tact that Avondale was 
one of 100 textile firms to exhibit fabrics 
last month in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art at New York City. Only six of the 100 
selected were cotton fabrics 


DANVILLE. VA A net pront after esti 
mated tederal taxes of $15.108.988 earned 


on gross income of $103,891,758 was rr 
ported Feb. 21 to stockholders of Dan Rive: 
Mills, Inc. The earnings, equivalent to 


500.000 shares of com- 


$9.92 a share on 
mon stock outstanding, was based upon 
record net sales of $103,603,913 and othe 
income, the net Sales exceeding the previou 


record high in 1947 by some $11,000,000 


Profits in the 1947 period had been $12 

188.297 In a statement to stockholder 

George S$. Harris, president and treasurer, 
noted that $4,000,000 would be spent dur 
ing 1949, most of it out of profits, in the 
company s four-year $14,000,000 improve 
ment and re-equipment program, inaugurat 
ed in 1946. To date, approximately $9,900, 
000 had been expended 


New York, N. Y.-——Estimated net sak 
of Celanese Corp. of America will approx: 
mate $230,384,000, compared with net sale: 
of $181,083,608 in 1947. The estimate to 
1948 is based on the total sales reported for 
the nine months to Sept. 30, 1948, of $171, 
640,000 and thi fourth-quarter volume Off 
$58,744,000 as reported to the Securties & 


Exchange Commission 
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Precision 


BALL BEARING 


MODERNIZE your ribbon lap and sliver 
lap machines with Precision’s new ball 


bearing loggerhead assembly. Installation 


® these units means substantial Savings : 
in maintenance . . and assures firmer N 
laps, 
: Made of mecehanite, cast iron and steel, 
| these, assemblies bear pre-lubricated ball oe 
| bearings. These are the only such units aa 
in which the slide block and rack are in| | ae re ¢ 
two separate, easily replaced pieces. They 
are less expensive, trouble-free and wear IS 
is negligible. ra 
Wrestigate without delay! 
\ NOTHER MODERNIZATION PRODUCT OF PRECISIC CA MACHINE 


details and quotations ... write, wire or telephone: 


DIVISION OF TURNER 
2001 
CHARLOTTE, 


RIBBON and SLIVER LAP 


GIVES FIRMER LAPS! 
SAVES MAINTENANCE! 


= CUTS EXPENSES! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NORTH TRYON STREET 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The South's Largest Manufacturer of Gears and Chain Drives 
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Get all your Looms 
Under Complete 


with 
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2-3 Convertible Pick 


These ace the counters with the “famous fourteen” 
Vantage-Points . . . on which you can get the whole story 
from the nearest Veeder-Root office. 2-3 Pick Counters 
are quickly convertible from 2 to 3-shift operations right 
in your own mill. 3rd-shift Counting Unit can be ordered 
when needed ... and your own men can add it to the 
Original 2-shift counter, as shown at right. 


New Cut Meter 
for Predetermined Doffing 


Veeder-Root Cut Meter records directly in yards... 
controls the uniformity of cut lengths from looms... 
knocks loom off at desired length, within reasonable 
tolerances. 

No need to put in, or remove, cut marks! No need for 
weavers to watch for them. No double cuts because 
marks have been missed. 

This new Veeder-Root Cut Meter . . . like the Veeder- 
Root 2-3 Pick Counter ... belongs on every loom in 
your mill, because of the new savings and operating 
advantages it brings eg Get in touch with your 
nearest Veeder-Root office. 


“Counting House of the Textile Industry” 


In Canada: V eeder-Root of Canada, Led., 955 Sc. James Screet, Montreal 3 
’ 
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